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O. HENRY 

(WILLIAM SIDNEY PORTER) ' 

• 

O. Henry's real name was William Sidney Porter. He was born 
on SeptcniJjcr iith, 1B62 at Greensboro, North Carolina, U.S.A. 
His father was Dr. Algernon Sidney Porter, a man of genial 
disposition and an able physician who later in life devoted most 
of his time to unsuccessful inventions; among them a steam driven 
automobile, a washing machine, a flying machine, a mechanical 
contrivance for picking cottofl and a water-driven perpeimm mobile. 
His mother was a gifted and scholarly woman, who at the Greens- 
boro Female College (one of the first institutions of its kind) had 
studied rhetoric, algebra, geometry, logic, astronomy and French. 
She also had a talent for pointing and drawing which her son 
inherited from her. She died of tuberculosis aged thirty, when 
O. Henry was three years old. 

His only teacher was his aunt Evelina Maria Porter — affection- 
alely known as ‘ aunt Lina ' to all in Greensboro — who kept a 
small private school. She had a passionate devotion for literature 
which she succeeded in instilling into her pupils. O. Henry's 
life-long love of good books was mainly due to her inspired way 
of teaching. 

^Vhen he was fifteen he entered as a clerk into his uncle's drug 
store, and soon acquired local fame, both for his kindly, humorous 
manner and for his consummate art as a cartoonist. Ilowever, the 
work in the confined space of the store, together with his incessant 
reading and lack of exercise, aflected his hcaldi, and when some 
years later (1882) a local doctor, whose sons had gone to 'J'cxas 
where they had made their fame and fortune, invited him to join 
them, he seized the opportunity and went to live at their ranch 
in La Salle County, later immortalised in many of his Texas 
stories. After two years he moved to Austin; Texas, becoming first 
a book-keeper with a real estate firm and subsequently an assistant 
draftsman in the General Land Office, a position he held until 
1891. In 1887, after a romantic elopement, he married Athol 
Estes, then seventeen years old, by whom he had a daughter. 

After leaving the Land Office, he entered the first National 
Bank of Austin as paying and receiving teller. On the side he 
tried his hand at publishing a small weekly magazine The Rolling 
Stone which had but a brief existence. In 1895 he accepted a 
position on the Houston Daily Post where his contributions and 
drawings quickly gained him a reputation as a clever journalist. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I HAVE never quite been able to see O. Hen^y as ‘ the American 
Maupassant/ He seems to me essentially the Joker, the Card, the 
master of hyperbole, the teller of a tall talc. His art is the art of 
ingenuity. He can twist a story out of anything. It is not what 
he says — which is often banal and oftener sentimental — but the 
way he says it. And yet, journalist though he was, with his trick 
endings and his topical references, there is something more to him 
than that. I do not mean by this the kind of thing he does in 
‘ The I'urnishcd Room,’ which seems to me an over-praised and 
orotund piece of writing. I mean, rather, the way in which, 
taking his work as a whole, he managed to be slick without being 
brittle, and being slick still to be warm, and being not distastefully 
so. This is essentially the art of the Americans— the Americans 
and, to a lesser degree the.se days, the Russians. I’hc French 
cannot do it; the French are witty. The English cannot do it; 
they arc too often whimsical. Compare, for example, the typical 
American movie with the typical English movie. The Americans 
are uninhibited, outgoing, full of naiveti^ bounce, a perfect .sense 
of timing, an unparallelled zest for living and, n^ost important of 
all, a love of people. It radiates from them. As typified in the 
G.I., the American is everybody’s friend as undiscriminating as a 
puppy — with one qualification, and this is the qualification which 
confounds over-earnest visiting sociologists; benqath the bsashness 
there is an ambivalence of sensitivity and toughness, which 
expresses itself in conversation in a sort of droJlncss or irony. 

Considering the seriousness with w'hich the art of the short story 
has been discussed ever since Brander Matthews and his fellow- 
professors rc-discovcrcd Poe and enshrined his now-famous 
‘ single effect ’ theory, it might seem like Use^mjeste to speak of 
movies and short stories in the same breath. But movies, no less 
than short stories, come, when they are good, out of the hearts of 
people. Artistically speaking, the form of the true short story is 
nearer to that of a poem than anything else. It must have a 
similar concentration, a similar memorability; it must light up 
a significant aspect of human life. But it seems a lit^je out of place 
to talk about O. Henry in heavily artistic tenns. He is the clown 
with the pen. Like Charlie Chaplin, he makes believe. 

I propose, therefore, the rehabilitation of O. Flenry. There are 
some, of course — mainly, I suspect, those over the age of sixty — 
who might not agree that he was in need of such a service. But 
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for those who have grown up to take, first, naturalism, then post- 
Symbolism, and, more latterly, a combination of the two for 
granted, a (ertain amount of advocacy will perhaps be necessary. 
1 do not mean to put either Stephen Crane or William Faulkner 
in one balance and O. Henry in Ihe other and invite the reader 
to stand back and ^yatch the scales. Far from it. The naturalists 
and llie post-Symbolists live in another world. They range far 
wider and deeper regions than ever O. Henry overtly explored. 
And yet, like Charlie Chaplin, or perhaps more aptly W. C. 
Idelds, he can touch on aspects of the human predicament 
poignantly and movingly, even if his stories arc, on the face of it, 
comparatively superficial. Part of present-day reaction against 
O. Henry comes, I believe, out of our unconsciously placing him 
against a background of that naturalism with which he would 
have jiothijig to do and that post -Symbol ism which — in its 
inc ipient Jamesian form at least — he did not understand. 

In the battle between romanticism and realism (or naturalism) 
in late ninctecnlh-ceiilury America, O. Flenry was on the side of 
the romantics. Like Pushkin, whom Chekhov ironically cjuotcs 
in his story ‘ Gooseberries,’ he believed that: 

'llic falsehood which exalts we cherish more 

'Jdian meaner truths which arc a thousand strong. 

7 ’he battle was fought in other countries, of course, but nowhere 
so fiercely as in the United States, because Americans were busy 
csfablisbing their own literature. ‘ 'I ruth to life ’ became ‘ truth 
to jife ns experienced in the United States,’ and a very under- 
standable reaction it was. I do not wish to bght this battle over 
again. In fact, I do not wish to have anything to do with it. I 
should like merely to ofl'er the observation, from the vantage 
point of the 1950s, that realism for realism’s sake can be as 
distasteful and valueless as romanticism for romanticism’s sake. 
At their best, however, they are both valid approaches to the 
human comedy. O. Henry was essentially an entertainer, but an 
entertainer with a piofound knowledge and understanding of 
pcot^le. Some go through harrowing experiences and wish to 
w rite about them in actuality of detail ; others go through similar 
experiences and turn them into humour. By background and 
temperament ,0. Henry was in the latter class. If his fault is a 
romanticising of the hardness and bitterness of life, he at least 
nc\cr w Junes. In his last story, ‘Let me Feel Your Pulse,’ he 
made humour out of the illness which killed him and, with an 
irony worthy of one of O. Henry *s own situations, it was printed 
under the caption ‘ If You W'^aul To Get Well Read This.’ 
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This seems to me essentially a gentlemanly or chivalric approach 
to literature, and O. Henry was, of course, by birth a Southern 
gentleman, no Sartor is perhaps but, on the other hand, no carpet- 
ba^yging Snopes. His father was a physician, even if a rather 
ne’er-do-wcll one, and young Will Porter, like nfost young 
Southernci's, read his ration of Scott. So, i)y circumstance of 
upbringing, there is this clement in his style, and it is combined in 
an extraordinary and engaging way with the laconic dialect of 
the local colourists, of whom the greatest was Mark Twain. 
Sometimes O. Henry veers towards the most lurid extravagances 
of Southern rhetoric and sometimes he talks straight at you like 
a panhandler out of the West. At other times, as in the story, 

‘ Modern Rural Sports,’ in The Gentle Grafter ^ he combines the 
two to produce a grotesque situation and incongruous humour. 
Like Jell Peters, we expect farmers to be bumpkins or ‘ reubs.’ 
But what would happen, O. Henry says to himself, if one of them, 
about to be tricked, turned rf^ut to be an intelligent tycoon? A 
similar incongruity comes out of another story in The Gentle 
Grafter — the one called ‘ Philanthromathematics,* Start a Uni- 
versity (with ill-gotten gains) in the woolly West, import a few 
Professors from (Chicago, and you have the makings of a situation 
which piques your c uriosity immediately. And because that is 
not enough in itself, but merely a situation, iKjfver to be left by 
itsc'lf in the inconsequential and untidy manner of life, O. Henry 
gives us a neat and ironical ending. Wc have learned nothing 
which will help us face life’s difficulties. Wc are left with no key, 
no solution, no divine plan, for, as the Oxford Companion to 
Americ an Literature rather loftily says, O. Hettry was ‘ intapahlc 
of longer unified work or any philosophical generalisation. . . .* 
But to demand such a thing from such a writer is to misunderstand 
his purpose and lose all the joy of him. Even when he writes a 
bad story there is heart in him, as there was heart in Scott and 
Dickens and Mark Twain. To say, more in .sorrow than in anger, 
that he vas ‘ incapable of longer unified work or any philosophical 
generalisation . . is like regretting that E'red Allen is not a 
Barrymore. 

A novelist attempts unification or generalisation. A comic, a 
clown is, by contrast, a mental sprinter. Consider th<i circum- 
stances of O. Henry’s life. The dreaming ailing son of old Doc 
Porter of Greensboro, a boy with a taste for caricature and a 
pretty if pretentious hand with a pen, lights out with his father’s 
friends for Texas. This would be something of a decision even in 
these urban and domesticated days, but in 1882 the West was 
really rough. Yet Will Porter, despite his constitutional disability, 
was able to satisfy even the exacting Dick Hall, that intrepid 
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Story-book Captain of the Texas Rangers. He learned to shoot 
with the deadly accuracy which confounded the denizens of 
Broadway shooting galleries in the later, New York days. He 
spent an enforced year in Honduras with other fugitives from 
justice, and he lasted three years with the very dregs of humanity 
in the Penitentiary at Columbus. There is material here for three 
lives. And what did O. Henry make of it all ? Nothing but 
laughs, romance, stories to entertain the millions. But if there had 
really been no more than that, he would have lasted no longer 
than any other feature- writer for the New York World, The 
truth is that he docs not merely throw words about like a master 
juggler. He is not merely a punner, a wisccrackcr, a contriver of 
the most amusing malaproprisms since Mrs. Malaprop herself. 
He has his ear to the heart of the little man, and this is his secret. 
Kipling said, on his last visit to New York, that O, Henry was 
the one man who could leaven with his pen the class and the 
mass. Read to-day, this sounds aJittle much. But I think I 
know what Kipling meant. He sensed what countless admirers 
of O. Henry have also sensed, his love of humanity. And it is 
this which places him, pontifical punner tliough he may be, with 
the great Russians — with Gogol, with Chekhov, with Gorky and 
with Babel, 

l^he three books printed in this volume show both O. Henry 
the New Yorker and O, Henry the Westerner. The New York 
one does not contain so many well-known stories as the earlier 
The Four Million, but it is, to my mind, a better book. O. Henry 
was working nearer to the kind of truth he wrote about in his 
letter td the Bookman published a month after his death. “ It is 
well understood that * all the truth ’ cannot be told in print,’* he 
said; “but how about * nothing but the truth ’? That’s what I 
want to do.” The style, therefore, is more conversational, less 
pretentious, nearer to the ‘ told tale ’ style of Mark Twain. Take 
the opening of ‘ The Furnished Room ’ from the earlier volume, 
that heavily- told tear-jerking tale of a young man searching for 
his lost love. ‘ 'Fhe Furnished Room ’ begins; 

Restless, shifting, fugacious as time itself, is a certain vast 
bulk of the population of the red-brick district of the lower 
West Side. Homeless, they have a hundred homes. They flit 
from furnished room to furnished room, transients for ever — 
transients in abode, transients in heart and mind. They sing 
‘ Home Sweet Home ’ in ragtime; they carry their lares et 
penates in a bandbox; their vine is entwined about a picture 
hat; a rubber plant is their fig tree. 
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It is magnificent, but it is also pompous. It is O. Henry the 
Southern rhetorician. The same tricks of language which enliven 
his humorous moods, are harder to take when he is being serious. 
Compare the beginning of ‘ The Voice of the city * : 

Twenty five years ago the school children used to chant their 
lessons. I’he manner of their delivery was a sing-song recitative 
between the utterance of an Episcopal minister and the drone of 
a tired sawmill. I mean no disrespect. We must have lumber 
and saw'dust. I remember one beautiful and instructive little 
lyric that emanated from the physiology class. The most 
striking line of it was: 

‘ The shin-bone is the long-cst bone in the human bod-y.* 

This is light, conversational, engaging. Pitclicd into this mood, 
we can accept the most outrageous flights of puiple prose and 
revel in them. • 

The Western tales show the warmest and most appealing side 
of O. Henry. They never lapse into a metallic brightness, as tlic 
New York ones sometimes do. Andy Tucker and JefiT Peters are 
straight out of Mark Twain. In fact, the trick that these engaging 
rascals play in ‘ Hostages to Momus * was inspired, according to 
O. tlcnry himself, by the incident in Huckleberry Finn in which 
Ben Rogers discusses with Tom Sawyer just what they arc to do 
with the people they kidnap. O. Henry took ^p where Mark 
1 wain left off. A tale like ‘ Hearts and Crosses f in Heart of the 
West reveals what a master of emotional effect O. Henry was. 
If we try to extract the ‘ story ’ from the tale as^old, wt are; left 
with flimsiest woman’s magazine sentimentality^ And yet, when 
we came to the end and know, that it was the ‘ heart inside the 
cross * brand on the white heifer that brought Webb Yeager liome 
to his loving wife we are touched in spite of ounsclves. 

It is this ability to deal lightly yet engagingly with love and 
sacrifice which reveals a side of O. Henry unappreciated by those 
who regard him only as a manufacturer of click endings. Yet, even 
considered in this light, his great skill must be admitted, for his 
endings, even at their most audac ious, are never tacked on, but 
are always integral to the plot. Of course, we don’t get^nside the 
characters, as we get inside the characters of Katherine Mansfield 
or William Faulkner. There is no sensuous .immediacy in 
O. Henry. He is merely a man who spins a tale with as fertile an 
invention as ever existed, with the audacious humour of the 
American West, and with a feeling for humanity and a knowledge 
of its foibles which makes him unwilling ever to be a camera. He 
is a distorting glass and like the distorting glass he startles us, he 
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makes us grin, he shakes off reality for a few minutes or for half 
an hour. With O. Henry we are at the fair. Here is the barker 
and here are the Test Your Strength machines. The show is 
about to start in the tent marked ‘ A Thousand and One Nights/ 
the roaring* racketing music blares out, and the gay girls and the 
little men in bowler* hats throw dusters at tin cans. It’s a gaudy 
unreal world, and it can’t last, but we go back to reality, to our 
dilemmas and to Monday morning a little more willingly for 
having been entertained for a while. 

GEOFFREY MOORE 
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HEARTS AND CROSSES 


B aldy woods reached for the bottle, atid got it. Whenever 
Baldy went for anything he usually — but this is not Baldy *s 
story. He poured out a third drink that was larger by a finger 
than the first and second. Baldy was in consultation; and the 
consultee is worthy of his hire. 

“ rd be king if I was you,** said Baldy, so positively that his 
holster creaked and his spurs rattled. 

Webb Yeager pushed back his flat-brimmed Stetson, and made 
further disorder in his straw-coloured hair. The tonsorial rccoiusc 
being without avail, he followed the liquid example of the more 
resourceful Baldy. 

“ If a man marries a queen, it oughtn’t to make him a two- spot,” 
declared Webb, epitomising his grievances. 

** Sure not,** said Baldy, sympathetic, still thirsty, and genuinely 
solicitous concerning the relative value of the cards. “ By rights 
you’re a king. If I was you, Td call for a new deal. The cards 
have been stacked on you — 1*11 tell you what you are, Webb 
Yeager.” : 

” What? ** asked Webb, with a hopeful look in his pale-blue 
eyes. 

“ You’re a prince-consort.” 

“ Go easy,” said Webb. “ I never black-guatdcd you none.” 

” It’s a title,” explained Baldy, ” up among the picture-cards; 
but it don’t take no tricks. I’ll tell you, Webfe. It’s a brand 
they’ve got for certain animals in Europe. Say that you or me or 
one of them Dutch dukes marries in a royal family. Well, by and 
by our wife gets to be queen. Are wc king? Not in a million 
years. At the coj;onation ceremonies w'e march between little 
casino and the Ninth Grand Custodian of the Royal Hall Bed- 
chamber. The only use wc arc is to appear in photographs, 
and accept the responsibility for the heir-apparent. That ain’t 
any square deal. Yes, sir, Webb, you’re a prince-consort; and 
if I was you, I’d start a interregnum or a habeas corpus or some- 
thin’; and I’d be king if I had to turn from the bottom of the 
deck.” 

Baldy emptied his glass to the ratification of his Warwick pose. 

“ Baldy,” said Webb solemnly, ” me and you punched cows 
in the same outfit for years. Wc been runnin* on the same range, 
and ridin’ the same trails since we was boys. I wouldn’t talk 
about my family affairs to nobody but you. You was line-rider 
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on the Nopalito Ranch when I married Santa McAllister. I was 
foreman then; but what am I now? I don’t amount to a knot 
in a stake rope.” 

“When old McAllister was the cattle king of West Texas,” 
continued Baldy with Satanic sweetness, “ you was some tallow. 
You liad as much to sny on the ranch as he did.” 

“ 1 did,” admitted Webb, “ up to the time he found out I was 
tryin’ to get my rope ov'cr Santa’s head. Then he kept me out on 
the range as far from the ranch-house as he could. When the 
old man died they commenced to call Santa the ‘ cattle queen ’. 
Tm boss of the cattle — that’s all. She ’tends to all the business; 
she handles all the money; I can’t sell even a beef-steer to a 
party of campers, myself. Santa’s the ‘queen’; and I’m Mr. 
Nobody,” 

“ rd be king if 1 was you,” repeated Baldy Woods, the royalist. 

When a man marries a queen he ought to grade up with her — 
on the hoof — dressed — dried — corned — any old way from the 
( haparral to the packing-house. Lots of folks thinks it’s funny, 
Webb, that you don’t have the say-so on the Nopalito. I ain’t 
rt'llectin’ none on Miz Yeager — she’s the finest little lady between 
the Rio Grande and next Christmas — but a man ought to be 
boss of his own camp.” 

I'hc smooth, brown face of Yeager lengthened to a mask of 
wounded melancholy. With that expression, and his rumpled 
yellow hair and guileless blue eyes, he might have been likened 
to a schoolboy \vhose leadership had been usurped by a youngster 
of superior strei'.gth. But his aeiivc and sinewy seventy-two 
inches an*d his girded revolvers forbade the comparison. 

“ What was that you called me, Baldy? ” he asked. “ W'hat 
kind of a concert was it? ” 

“A ‘consort’,” corrected B.aldy — “‘a prince-consort.’ It’s 
a kind of short-card pseudonym. You come in sort of between 
Jack-high and a four-rai'd flush.” 

Webb Yeager sighed, and gathered the strap of his W’inchester 
scabbard from the floor. 

“ I’m ridiii’ back to the rancli to-day,” he said, half-heartedly. 
“ I’v^e got to start a bunch of beeves for San Antoiic in the 
morning.”* 

” I’m your company as far as Dry Lake,” announced Baldy. 
‘‘ I’ve got a round-up camp on the San Marcos cuttin’ out 
two-ycar-olds.” 

'I’he two compaficm mounted their ponies and trotted away from 
the little railroad settlement, where they had foregathered in the 
thirsty morning. 

At Dry* Lake, where their routes diverged, they reined up for a 
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party cigarette. For miles they had ridden in silence save for 
the soft drum of the ponies hoofs on the matted mesqiiite grass, 
and the rattle of the chaparral against their wooden stirrups. 
But in Texas discourse is seldom continuous. You may fill in 
a mile, a meal, and a murder between your paragraphs without 
detriment to your thesis. So, without apology, Webb offered an 
addendum to the conversation that had begun ten miles away, 
‘'You remember, yourself, Baldy, that there was a time when 
SarUa wasn’t quite so independent. You remember the days 
when old McAllister was kcepin* us apart, and how she used to 
send me the sign that she wanted to see me? Old Man Mac 
promised to make me look like a colander if I ever come in 
gun-sliot of the ranch. You remember the sign she used to send, 
Baldy — the heart with a cross inside of it ? ” 

‘‘ Me? ** cried Baldy, with intoxicated archness. 

“ You old sugar-stealing coyote. Don’t I remember! Why 
you dad-blamed old long-lu)rned turtle-dove, the boys in camp 
was all cognoscious about them hieroglyphs. The ‘ gizzard-and 
c ro^sbones ’ wc used to call it. We used to see ’em on the truck 
that was sent out from the ranch. 'Fhcy was marked in charcoal 
on the sacks of flour and in lead-jiencil on the newspapers. I see 
one of ’em once chalked on the back of a new cook that old man 
McAllister sent out from the ranch — danged if I didn’t.” 

” Santa's father,” exclaimed Webb gently, ” got her to promise 
that she wouldn’t write to me or send me any word. That hcart- 
and-cross sign was her sc heme. Whenever she wanted to see me 
in p.articular she managed to put that mark on aiomcthin’ at the 
ranch that she knew I’d see. And I never laid eyes on it but what 
I burnt the wind for the ranch the same night. I used to sec her 
in that coma mott back of the little horse-corral.*’ 

Wc knowed it,” chanted Baldy; ‘‘ but we never let on. Wc 
was all for you. We knowed why you always kept that fast paint 
in camp. And when we sec that gizzard-and-crossbones figured 
out on the truck from the ranch we knowed old Pinto was goin’ 
to cat up miles that night instead of grass. You remember 
Scurry — that educated horse- wrangler we had — the college fellow 
tliat tangle-foot drove to the range Whenever Scurry saw that 
come-mecl-your-honey brand on anything from the ranch, he’d 
wave his hand like that, and say, ‘ Our friend Lee Andrews will 
again swim the Hell’s point to-night.’ ” 

“ The last time Santa sent me the sign,” said Webb, ” was once 
when she was sick. I noticed it as soon as I hit camp, and I 
galloped Pinto forty mile that night. She wasn’t at the coma 
mott. I went to the house; and old McAllister met me at the 
door. ‘ Did you come here to get killed? * says he; * I’ll disoblige 
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you for once, I just started a Mexican to bring you. Santa wants 
you. Go in that room and sec her. And then come out here and 
see me.* ’* 

“ Santa was lyin’ in bed pretty sick. But she gives out a kind 
of a smile, and her hand and mine lock horns, and I sets down by 
the bed — mud and .y)urs, and chaps and all. ‘ I’ve heard you 
ridin* across the grass for hours, Webb,’ she says. ‘ I was sure 
you’d come. You saw the sign? ’ she whispers. ‘ The minute 
I hit camp,’ says I. ‘ ’Twas marked on the bag of potatoes and 
onions.’ * They’re always together,’ says she, soft like — ‘ always 
together in life.’ ‘ They go well together,* I says, ‘ in a stew.* 
‘ I mean hearts and crosses,’ says Santa. ‘ Our sign — to love and 
to suffer — that’s what they mean.’ 

“ And there was old Doc Musgrovc amusin’ himself with 
whisky and a palm-leaf fan. And by and by Santa goes to sleep; 
and Doc feels her forehead; and he says to me: ‘You’re not 
such a bad febrifuge. But you’d better slide out now, for the 
diagnosis don’t call for you in regular doses. The little lady’ll 
be all right when she wakes up.’ 

“ I seen old McAllister outside. ‘ She’s asleep,’ says I. ‘ And 
now you can start in with your colandcr-work. lake your time; 
for I left my gun on my saddle-horn.’ 

“ Old Mac laughs, and he says to me: ‘ Pumpin’ lead into the 
best ranch-boss in West I’exas don’t seem to me good business 
policy. I don’t know where I could get as good a one. It’s the 
son-in-law idea, Webb, that makes me admire for to use you 
as a target. You ain’t my idea for a member of the family. But 
I can us® you on the Nopalito if you’ll keep outside of a radius 
with the ranch-house in the middle of it. You go upstairs and 
lay down on a cot, and when you get some sleep wc’ll talk it 
over,* ” 

Baldy Woods pulled down his hat, and uncurled his leg from 
his saddle-horn. Webb shortened his rein, and his pony danced, 
anxious to be off. The two men shook hands with Western 
ceremony. 

“ Adiosy Baldy,” said Webb. “ I’m glad I seen you and had this 
talk.” 

With aj^ounding rush that sounded like the rise of a covey of 
quail, the riders sped away towards different points of the compass. 
A hundred yards on his route Baldy reined in on the top of a bare 
knoll, and emitted a yell. He swayed on his horse; had he been 
on foot, the earth would have risen and conquered him; but in 
the saddle he was a master of equilibrium, and laughed at whisky, 
and despised the centre of gravity. 

Webb turned in his saddle at the signal. 
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“ If I was you,** came Baldy’s strident and perverting tones, 
“ I’d be king ! ** 

At eight o*clock on the following morning Bud Turner rolled 
from his saddle in front of the Nopalito ranch-house, and stumbled 
with whizzing rowels towards the gallery. Bud was in charge of 
the bunch of beef-cattle that was to strike ite trail that morning 
for San Antonio. Mrs. Yeager was on the gallery watering a 
cluster of hyacinths growing in a red earthenware jar. 

“ King ” McAllister had bequeathed to his daughter many of 
his strong characteristics — his resolution, his gay courage, his 
contumacious self-reliance, his pride as a reigning monarch of 
hoofs and horns. Allegro and fortissimo had been McAllister’s 
tempo and tone. In Santa they survived, transposed to the 
feminine key. Substantially, she preserved the image of the 
mother who had been summoned to wander in other and less 
finite green pastures long before the waxing herds of kine had 
conferred royalty upon the house. She had her mother’s slim, 
strong figure and grave, soft prettiness that relieved in her the 
severity of the imperious McAllister eye and the McAllister air 
of royal independence. 

Webb stood on one end of the gallery giving orders to two or 
three sub-bosses of various camps and outfits who had ridden in 
for instructions. 

“ ’Morning,” said Bud, briefly. “ Where do you want them 
beeves to go in town — to Barber’s, as usual? ” 

Now, to answer that had been the prcrogati>fe of the queen. 
All the reins of business — buying, selling, and banking — had 
been held by her capable fingers. The handling of the cattle 
had been entrusted fully to her husband. In the days of “ King ’* 
McAllister, Santa had been his secretary and helper; and she 
had continued her work with wisdom and profit. But before she 
could reply, the prince-consort spake up with calm decision : 

“ You drive that bunch to Zimmerman and Nesbit’s pens, 

I spoke to Zimmerman about it some lime ago.” 

Bud turned on his high boot-heels. 

” Wait! ” called Santa quickly. vShe looked at her husband 
with surprise in her steady grey eyes. 

“ Why, what do you mean, Webb? ” she asked, wi^ a small 
wrinkle gathering between her brows. “ I never deal with 
Zimmerman and Nesbit. Barber has handled every head of 
stock from this ranch in that market for five years. I’m not going 
to take the business out of his hands.” She faced Bud Turner. 

“ Deliver those cattle to Barber,” she concluded positively. 

Bud gazed impartially at the water-jar hanging on the gallery, 
stood on his other leg, and chewed a mesquite-lcaf. 
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I want this bunch of beeves to go to Zimmerman and Nesbit,” 
said Webb, with a frosty light in his blue eyes. 

“ Nonsense,” said Santa impatiently. “ You’d better start on 
Bud, so as to noon at the Little Elm waterhole. Tell Barber 
we’ll have another lot of culls ready in about a month.” 

Bud allowed a hesi^^ting eye to steal upwards and meet Webb’s, 
Webb saw apology in his look, and fancied he saw commisera- 
tion. 

” You deliver them cattle,” he said grimly, ** to ” 

“Barber,” finished Santa sharply. “Let that settle it. Is 
there anything else you arc waiting lor, Bud? ” 

“ No, m’m,” said Bud, But before going he lingered while a 
cow’s tail could have switched thrice; for man is man’s ally; 
and even the Philistines must have blushed when they took 
Samson in the way they did. 

“ You hear your boss! ” cried Webb, sardonically. He took off 
his hat, and bowed until it touched the floor before his wife. 

“ Webb,” said Santa rebukingly, “ you’re acting mighty foolish 
to-day.” 

“ Court fool, your Majesty,” said Webb, in his slow tones, 
which had changed their quality. ” What else can you expect? 
Let me tell you. I was a man before I married a cattle-queen. 
What am I now? 'Phe laughing-stock of the camps. I’ll be a man 
again.” 

Santa looked at him closely. 

“ Don’t l)c unreasonable, Webb,” she said calmly. “ You 
haven’t been slighted in any way. Do I ever interfere in your 
management of the cattle? I know the business side of the 
ranch much better than you do. I learned it from Dad. Be 
sensible.” 

“ Kingdoms and queendoms,” said Webb, “ don’t suit me unless 
I am in the pictures, too. I punch the cattle and you w'car the 
crown. All right. Td rather be High Lord Chancellor of a 
cow-camp than the eight-spot in a queen-high flush. It’s your 
ranch; and Barber gets the beeves.” 

Webb’s horse was tied to the rack. He walked into the house 
and brought out his roll of blankets that he never took with him 
except on jong rides, and his “ slicker ”, and his longest stake-rope 
of plaited raw-hide, Thc.se he began to tie deliberately upon his 
saddle. Santa, a little pale, followed him. 

Webb swung up into the saddle. His serious, smooth face was 
without expression except for a stubborn light that smouldered 
in his eyes. 

“ There’s a herd of cows and calves,” said he, “ near the Hondo 
Watci-hole on the Frio that ought to be moved away from 
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timber. Ix)bos have killed three of the calves. I forgot to leave 
orders. You’d better tell Simms to attend to it.” 

Santa laid a hand on the horse’s bridle, and looked her hvisband 
in the eye. ** Are you going to leave me, Webb? ” she asked 
quietly. 

“ I am going to be a man again,” he answered. 

“ I wish you success in a praiseworthy attempt,” she said, 
with a sudden coldness. She turned and walked directly into 
the house. 

Webb Yeager rode to the south-east as straight as the topography 
of West Texas permitted. And when he reached the horizon he 
might have ridden on into blue space as far as knowledge of him 
on the Nopalito went. And the days, with Sundays at their 
head, formed into hebdomadal squads; and the weeks, captained 
by the full moon, closed ranks into menstrual companies carrying 
“ Tempus fugit ” on their banners; and the months marched on 
towards the vast camp-groiyid of the years; but Webb Yeager 
came no more to the dominions of his queen. 

One day a being named Bartholomew, a sheep-man — and 
therefore of little account — from the lower Rio Grande country, 
rode in sight of the Nopalito ranch-house, and fdt hunger assail 
him. Ex consuetudine he was soon seated at the midday dining-table 
of that hospitable kingdom. Talk like water gushed from him; 
he might have been smitten with Aaron’s rod — thut is your gentle 
shepherd when an audience is vouchsafed him whose ears arc 
not overgrown with wool. 

“ Missis Yeager,” he babbled, “ I see a man the other day on 
the Rancho Seco down in Hidalgo County by your name~We,bb 
Yeager was his. He’d just been engaged as manager. He was a 
tall, light-haired man, not saying much. Maybe he was some kin 
of yours, do you think? ” 

“ A husband,” said Santa cordially. “ The Scco has done well. 
Mr. Yeager is one of the best stockmen in the West.” 

The dropping out of a prince-consort rarely disorganises a 
monarchy. Queen Santa had appointed as mayordomo of the ranch, 
a trusty subject, named Ramsay, who had been one of her father’s 
faithful vassals. And there was scarcely a ripple on the Nopalito 
ranch save when the gulf-brcezc created undulations in^he grass 
of its wide acres. 

For several years the Nopalito had been making experiments 
with an English breed of cattle that looked down with aristocratic 
contempt upon the Texas long-horns. The experiments were 
found satisfactory; and a pasture had been set apart for the 
blue-bloods. The fame of them had gone forth into the chaparral 
and pear as far as men ride in saddles. Other ranches woke up, 
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rubbed their eyes, and looked with new dissatisfaction upon the 
long-horns. 

As a consequence, one day a sunburned, capable, silk- 
handkcrchicfed nonchalant youth, garnished with revolvers, 
and attended by three Mexican mqueroSf alighted at the Nopalito 
ranch and presented the following businesslike epistle to the 
queen thereof. 

Mrs. Yeager — The Nopalito Ranch: 

Dear Madam: 

1 am instructed by the owners of the Rancho Seco to purchase 
100 head of two and three-year-old cows of the Sussex breed 
owned by you. If you can fill the order please deliver the 
cattle to the bearer; and a check will be forwarded to you at 
once. 

Respectfully, 
Webster Yeager, 
Manager of the Rancho Seco. 

Business is business, even — ^very scantily did it escape being 
written “ especially ” — in a kingdom. 

That night the lOo herd of cattle were driven up from the 
pasture and penned in a corral near the ranch-house for delivery 
in the morning. 

When night closed down and the house was still, did Santa 
Yeager throw herself down, clasping that formal note to her 
bosom, weepings and calling out a name that pride (either in 
one or the other) had kept from her lips many a day? Or did she 
flic the letter, in her business way, retaining her royal balance 
and strength? 

Wonder, if you will; but royally is sacred; and there is a veil. 
But this much you shall learn. 

At midnight Santa slipped softly out of the ranch-house, 
clothed in something dark and plain. She paused for a moment 
under the live-oak trees. The prairies were somewhat dim, and 
the moonlight was pale orange, diluted with particles of an 
impalpable, flying mist. But the mock-bird whistled on every 
bough of vantage; leagues of flowers scented the air; and a 
kindergarten of little shadowy rabbits leaped and played in an 
open space nearby. Santa turned her face to the south-east and 
threw kisses thitherward; for there was none to sec. 

Then she sped silently to the blacksmith shop, fifty yards away; 
and what she did there can only be surmised. But the forge 
glowed red; and there was a faint hammering such as Cupid 
might make when he sharpens his arrow points. 
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Later she came forth with a queer-shaped, handled thing in 
one hand, and a portable furnace, such as arc seen in branding 
camps, in the other. To the corral where the Sussex cattle were 
penned she sped with these things swiftly in the moonlight. 

She opened the gate and slipped inside the corral. The Sussex 
cattle were mostly a dark red. But among thi» bunch was one that 
was milky white — notable among the others. 

And now Santa shook from her shoulder something that we 
had not seen before — a rope lasso. She freed the loop of it, 
coiling the length in her left hand, and plunged into the thick of 
the cattle. 

The while cow was her object. She swung the lasso, which 
caught one horn and slipped off. The next throw encircled the 
forefeet and the animal fell heavily. Santa made for it like a 
panther; but it scrambled up and dashed against her, knocking 
her over like a blade of grass. 

Again she made the cast, while the aroused cattle milled round 
the four sides of the corral in a plunging mass. This throw was 
fair; the white cow came to earth again; and before it could 
rise Santa had made the lasso fast around a post of the corral 
with a swift and simple knot, and had leaped upon the cow again 
with the rawhide hobVdes. 

In one minute the feet of the animal were tied (no record- 
breaking deed) and Santa leaned against the corrnl for the same 
.space of time, panting and lax. 

And then she ran swiftly to her furnace at the g^ite and brought 
the branding-iron, queerly shaped and white-hot* 

The bellow of the outraged white cow as the kOn was Applied, 
should have stirred the slumbering auricular nerves and con- 
sciences of the nearby subjects of the Nopalito, but it did not. 
And it was amid the deepest nocturnal silence that Santa ran 
like a lapwing back to the ranch-house and there fell upon a cot 
and sobbed — sobbed as though queens had hearts as simple 
ranchmen’s wives have, and as though she would gladly make 
kings of prince-consorts, should they ride back again from over 
the hills and far away. 

In the morning the capable, revolvered youth and his vaqueros 
set forth, driving the bunch of Sussex cattle across the,, prairies 
to the Rancho Seco. Ninety miles it was; a six days* journey, 
grazing and watering the animals on the way* 

The beasts arrived at Rancho Seco one evening at dusk ; and 
were received and counted by the foreman of the ranch. 

The next morning at eight o’clock a horseman loped out of the 
brush to the Nopalito ranch-house. He dismounted stiffly, and 
strode, with whizzing spurs, to the house. His horse gave a great 
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sigh and swayed foam-streaked, with down-drooping head and 
closed eyes. 

But w'aste not your pity upon Belshazzar, the flea-bitten sorrel. 
To-day, in Nopalito horse-pasture he survives, pampered, beloved, 
unridden, cherished record-holder of long-distance rides. 

The horseman stumbled into the house. Two arms fell around 
his neck and someone cried out in a voice of woman and queen 
alike: “ Webb-oh, Webb! ” 

“ I was a skunk,” said Webb Yeager. 

“ Hush,” said Santa, “ did you see it? ” 

“ I saw^ it,” said Webb. 

What they meant God knows; and you shall know, if you 
rightly read the primer of events. 

“ Be the cattle-queen,” said Webb ; “ and overlook it if you can. 
1 was a mangy, shccp-stcaling coyote.” 

“ Hush! ” said Santa again, laying her fingers upon his mouth. 
“ There’s no queen here. Do you know who I arn? I am Santa 
Yeager, First Lady of the Bedchamber. Come here.” 

She dragged him from the gallery into the room to the right. 
TJicrc stood a cradle with an infant in it — a red, ribald, unin- 
telligible, babbling, beautiful infant, sputtering at life in an 
unseemly manner. 

“ ’Flierc’s no queen on this ranch,” said Santa again. “ Look 
at the king. He’s got your eyes, Webb. Dowm on your knees 
ami look at his Highnes.s.” 

But jingling rowels sounded on the gallery, and Bud Turner 
stumbled tlicrc again with the same query that he had brought, 
lacking 'a few days, a year ago. 

” ’Morning. 'Fhcm beeves is just turned out on the trail. 
Shall 1 drive ’em to Barber’s, or ” 

He saw Webb and slopped, open-mouthed. 

“ Ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-ba 1 ” shrieked the king in his cradle, beating 
the air with his fists. 

‘‘ \"ou hear your boss, Bud,” said Webb Yeager, with a broad 
grin — just as he had said a year ago. 

And that is all, except that when old man Quinn, owner of the 
Rancho Seco, went out to look over the herd of Sussex cattle that 
he had ^bought from the Nopalito ranch, he asked his new 
manager : 

” \\diat’s the Nopalito ranch brand, Wilson? ” 

“ X Bar Y,” said Wilson. 

“ I thought so,” said Quinn. “ But look at that white heifer 
there; she’s got another brand — a heart with a cross inside of it. 
What brand is that? ” 
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M e and old Mack Lonsbury, wc got out of that Little 
Hide-and-Seek gold mine afiair with about $40,000 apiece. 
I say ‘‘ old ” Mack; but he wasn’t old. Forty-one, I should say; 
but he always seemed old. 

“ Andy,” he says to me, “ I’m tired of hustling. You and me 
have been working hard together for three years. Say we knock 
off for a while, and spend some of this idle money we’ve coaxed 
our way.” 

” The proposition hits me just right,” says I. “ Let’s be nabobs 
a while and see how it feels. What’ll we do — take in the Niagara 
Falls, or buck at faro? ” 

“ For a good many years,” says Mack, “I’ve thought that if 
I ever had extravagant money I’d rent a two-room cabin some- 
where, hire a Chinaman to cook, and sit in my stocking feet and 
read Buckle’s History of Civilisation.” 

“ That sounds self-indulgent and gratifying without vulgar 
ostentation,” says I ; “ and I don’t see how money could be 
better invested. Give me a cuckoo clock and a Sep Winner’s 
Self-Instructor for the Banjo, and I’ll join you.” 

A week afterwards me and Mack hits this small town of Pina, 
about thirty miles out from Dcnvei, and finds an elegant two-roorn 
house that just suits us. We deposited half-a-pcck of money in 
the Pina bank and shook hands with every one ol* the 340 citizens 
in the town. We brought along the Chinaman and the cuckoo 
clock and Buckle and the Instructor with us from Denver; and 
they made the cabin seem like home at once. 

Never believe it when they tell you riches don’t bring happiness. 
If you could have seen old Mack sitting in his rocking-chair with 
his blue-yarn sock feet up in the window and absorbing in that 
Buckle stuff through his specs you’d have seen a picture of content 
that would have made Rockefeller jealous. And I was learning 
to pick out “ Old Zip Coon ” on the banjo, and the cui:koo was 
on time with his remarks, and Ah Sing was messing up the 
atmosphere with the handsomest smell of ham and eggs that 
ever laid the honeysuckle in the shade. When it got too dark 
to make out Buckle’s nonsense and the notes in the lastructor, 
me and Mack would light our pipes and talk about science and 
pearl diving and sciatica and Egypt and spelling and fish and 
trade-winds and leather and gratitude and eagles, and a lot of 
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subjects that we’d never had time to explain our sentiments about 
before. 

One evening Mack spoke up and asked me if I was much 
apprised in the habits and jjolicics of women folks. 

“ Why, yes,” says I, in a tone of voice; “ I know ’em from 
Alfred to Omaha. Qlic feminine nature and similitude,” says I, 
“ is as plain to my sight as the Rocky Mountains is to a blue-eyed 
burro. I*m on to all their little sidesteps and punctual dis- 
crepancies.” 

“ I tell you, Andy,” says Mack, with a kind of sight. “ I never 
had the least amount of intersection with their predispositions. 
Maybe I might have had a pronencss in respect to their vicinity, 
but I never took the time, I made my own living since I was 
fourteen; and I never .seemed to get my ratiocinations equipped 
with the sentiments usually depicted towards the sect. 1 sometimes 
wish I had,” says old Mack. 

“ They’re an adverse study,” says I, “ and adapted to points 
of view. Although they vary in rationale, I have found ’em quite 
often obviously diflering from each other in divergences of 
contrast.” 

** It seems to me,” goes on Mack, ** that a man had better take 
’em in and secure his inspirations of the sect when he’s young and 
so preordained. I let my chance go by; and I guess I’m too old 
now to go hopping into the curriculum.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” I tells him, “ Maybe you better credit 
yourself with a barrel of money and a lot of emancipation from a 
tjuantity of uncontent. Still, I don’t regret my knowledge of 
’em,” Tsays. “ It takes a man who understands the symptoms and 
by-plays of women-folks to take care of himself in this world.” 

We stayed on in Pina because we liked the place. Some folks 
might enjoy their money with noise and rapture and locomotion; 
but me and Mack we had had plenty of turmoils and hotel 
towels. The people were friendly; Ah Sing got the swing of the 
grub wc liked; Mack and Buckle were as thick as two body- 
snat(‘hcrs, and 1 was hitting out a cordial resemblance to “ Bufl’alo 
Gals, Can’t You Gome Out To-night,” on the banjo. 

One day I got a telegram from Speight, the man that was 
working-^a mine I had an interest in out in New Mexico. I had to 
go out there; and 1 was gone two months. I was anxious to get 
back to Pina and enjoy life once more. 

When I struck the cabin I nearly fainted. Mack was standing 
in the door; and if angels ever wept, I saw no reason why they 
should be smiling then. 

That man was a spectacle. Yes; he was worse; he was a 
spyglass; he was the great telescope in the Lick Observatory, 
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He had on a coat and shiny shoes and a white vest and a high silk 
hat; and a geranium as big as an order of spinach was spiked 
on to his front. And he was smirking and warping his face like 
an infernal storekeeper or a kid with colic. 

“ Hallo, Andy,*^ says Mack out of his face. “ Glad to see you 
hack. T'hings have happened since you wcift away.** 

I know it,** says I, “ and a sacreligious sight it is. God never 
made you that way, Mack Londsbury. Why do you scarify His 
w'orks with this presumptious kind of ribaldry? ** 

“ Why, Andy,** said he, “ they’ve ejected me justice of the 
peace since you left.** 

I looked at Mack close. He was restless and inspired. A justice 
of the peace ought to be disconsolate and assuaged. 

Just then a young woman passed on the sidewalk; and I saw 
Mark kind of half snicker and blush, and then he raised his hat 
and smiled and bowed, and she smiled and bowed, and went on 
by. 

“ No hope for you,” says I, “ if you’ve got the Mary-Jane 
infirmity at your age. I thought it wasn’t going to take on you. 
And patent leather shoes! All this in two little short months! ** 

“ Fm going to marry the young lady who just passed to-night,” 
says Mack, in a kind of a flutter. 

“ I forgot something at the post office,” says I, and walked away 
quick. 

I overtook that young woman a hundred yards $way. I raised 
my hat and told her my name. She was about Nineteen; and 
young for her age. She blushed, and then looked at me cool, 
like I was the snow scene from the “ Two Orphails.** * 

“ I understand you arc to be married to-night,’^ I said. 

“ Correct,” says she. “ You got any objections? ** 

“ Listen, sis.sy,’* I begins. 

“ My name is Miss Rebosa Redd,” says she in A pained way. 

” 1 know it,” says I. “ Now, Rebosa, I’m old enough to have 
owed money to your father. And that old, specious, dressed-up, 
garbled, sea-sick ptomaine prancing around avidiously like an 
irremediable turkey gobbler with patent leather shoes on is my 
best friend. Why did you go and get him invested in this marriage 
business? ” « 

” Why, he was the only chance there was,” answered Miss 
Rebosa. 

” Nay,” says I, giving a sickening look of admiration at her 
complexion and style of features; “ with your beauty you might 
pick any kind of a man. Listen, Rebosa. Old Mack ain’t the 
man you want. He was twenty-two when you was me Reed, 
as the papers say. This bursting into bloom won’t last with 
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him. He’s all ventilated with oldness and rectitude and decay. 
Old Mack’s down with a case of Indian summer. He overlooked 
his bet when he was young; and now he’s suing Nature for the 
interest on the promissory note he took from Cupid instead of the 
cash. Rebosa, are you bent on having this marriage occur? ” 

“ Why, sure I am^” says she, oscillating the pansies on her hat, 

and so is somebody else, I reckon.” 

“ What time is it to take place? ” I asks. 

” At six o’clock,” says she. 

I made up my mind right away what to do. I’d save old Mack 
if I could. To have a good, seasoned, ineligible man like that 
turn chicken for a girl that hadn’t quit eating slate pencils and 
buttoning in the back was more than I could look on with easiness. 

” Rebosa,” says I, earnest, drawing upon my display of 
knowledge concerning the feminine intuitions of reason — ” ain’t 
there a young man in Pina — a nice young man that you think 
a heap of? ” 

“Yep,” says Rebosa, nodding^ her pansies — “Sure there is! 
What do you think! Gracious! ” 

“ Does he like you? ” I asks. “ How does he stand in the 
matter? ” 

“ Crazy,” says Rebosa. “ Ma has to wet down the front steps 
to keep him from sitting there all the time. But I guess that’ll 
be all over after to-night,” she wiiids up with a sigh. 

“ Rebosa,” says I, “ you don’t really experience any of this 
adoration called love for old Mack, do you? ” 

“ Lord! no,” says the girl, shaking her head, “ I think he’s as 
dry as k lava bed. The idea! ” 

“ Who is this young man that you like, Rebosa? ” I inquires. 

“ It’s Eddie Baylcs,” says she. “ He clerks in Crosby’s grocery. 
But he don’t make but thirty-five a month. Ella Noakes was 
wild about him once.” 

“ Old Mack tells me,” I says, “ that he’s going to marry you 
at six o’clock this evening.” 

“ That’s the time,” says she. “ It’s to be at our house.” 

“ Rebosa,” says I, “ listen to me. If Eddie Baylcs had a thousand 
dollars cash — a thousand dollars, mind you, would buy him a 
store of^his own — if you and Eddie had that much to excuse 
matrimony on, would you consent to marry him this evening at 
five o’clock? ” 

The girl looks at me a minute; and I can see these inaudible 
cogitations going on inside of her, as women will. 

“ A thousand dollars? ” says she. “ Of course I would.” 

“ Come on,” says I. “ We’ll go and see Eddie.” 

We went up to Crosby’s store and called Eddie outside. He 
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looked to be estimable and freckled; and he had chills and 
fever when I made my proposition. 

“ At five o’clock? ” says he, “ for a thousand dollars? Please 
don’t wake me up! Well, you are the rich uncle retired from the 
spice business in India. I’ll buy out old Crosby and run the store 
myself.” • 

We went inside and got old man Crosby apart and explained 
it. I wrote my cheque for a thousand dollars and handed it to 
him. If Eddie and Rebosa married each other at five he was to 
turn the money over to them. 

And then I gave ’em my blessing, and went to wander in the 
wildwood for a season. I sat on a log and made cogitations on 
life and old age and the zodiac and the ways of women and all 
the disorder that goes with a lifetime. I passed myself congratula- 
tions that I had probably saved my old friend Mack from his 
attack of Indian summer. I knew when he got well of it and shed 
his infatuation and his patent leather shoes, he would feel grateful. 
** To keep old Mack disinvolved,” thinks I, ” from relapses like 
this, is worth more than a thousand dollars.” And most of all 
I was glad that Pd made a study of women, and wasn’t to be 
deceived any by their means of conceit and evolution. 

It must have been half-past five when I got back home. I 
stepped in ; and there sat old Mack on the back jof his neck in 
his old clothes with his blue socks on the window and the History 
of Civilisation propped up on his knees. 

** This don’t look like getting ready for a wedding at six,” 
I says, to seem innocent. 

Oh,” says Mack, reaching for his tobacco, ** that wSs post- 
poned back to five o’clock. T’hey sent me a note saying the hour 
had been changed. It’s all over now. What made you stay away 
so long, Andy? ” 

” You heard about the wedding? ” I asks. 

“ I operated it,” says he. ” I told you I was justice of the peace. 
The preacher is off East to visit his folks, and Pm the only one in 
town that can perform the dispensation of marriage. I promised 
Eddie and Rebosa a month ago Pd marry ’em. He’s a busy lad; 
and he’ll have a grocery of his own some day.” 

” He will,” says 1. 

” There was lots of women at the wedding,” says Mack, 
smoking up. ” But I didn’t seem to get any ideas from ’em. I wish 
I was informed in the structure of their attainments like you said 
you was.” 

” That was two months ago,” says I, reaching up for the 
banjo. 

2 

O.H.S. 
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R eturning from a hunting trip, I waited at the little 
town of Los Pifios, in New Mexico, for the south-bound 
train, which was one hour late. I sat on the porch of the Summit 
House and discussed the functions of life with Telemachus Hicks^ 
the hotel proprietor. 

Perceiving that personalities were not out of order, I asked him 
what species of beast had long ago twisted and mutilated his left 
car. Being a hunter, I was concerned in the evils that may befall 
one in the pursuit of game. 

That ear,** says Hides, “ is the relic of true friendship.** 

“ An accident? ** I persisted. 

“ No friendship is an accident,** said Telemachus; and I was 
silent. 

“ I’hc only perfect case of true friendship I ever knew,*’ went 
on my host, “ was a cordial intent between a Connecticut man 
and a monkey. The monkey climbed palms in Barranquilla 
and threw down coconuts to the man. The man sawed them in 
two and made dippers, which he sold for two reaks each and bought 
rum. The monkey drank the milk of the nuts. Through each 
being satisfied with his own share of the graft, they lived like 
brothers. 

“ But in the case of human beings, friendship is a transitory act, 
subjeef to discontinuance without further notice. 

“ 1 had a friend once, of the entitlement of Paisley Fish, that 
I imagined was sealed to me for an endless space of time. Side 
by side dor seven years we had mined, ranched, sold patent 
churns, herded sheep, took photographs and other things, built 
wire fences, and picked prunes. Thinks I, neither homicide nor 
flattery nor riches nor sophistry nor drink can make trouble 
between me and Paisley Fish. We was friends an amount you 
could hardly guess at. We was friends in business, and we let 
our amicable qualities lap over and season our hours of recreation 
and folly. We certainly had days of Damon and nights of Pythias. 

“ One* summer me and Paisley gallops down into these San 
Andres mountains for the purpose of a month’s surcease and 
levity, dressed in the natural store habiliments of man. We hit 
this town of Los Pifios, which certainly was a roof-garden spot 
of the world, and flowing with condensed milk and honey. It 
had a street or two, and air, and hens, and an eating-house; 
and that was enough for us. 


34 
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“ We strikes the town after supper-time, and we concludes to 
sample whatever efficacy there is in this eating-house down by 
the railroad tracks. By the time we had set down and pried up 
our plates with a knife from the red oil-cloth, along intrudes 
Widow Jessup with the liot biscuit and fried liver. 

“ Now, there was a woman that wouldL have tempted an 
anchovy to forget his vows. She was not so small as she was large; 
and a kind of welcome air seemed to mitigate her vicinity. Hie 
pink of her face was the in hoc signo of a culinary temper and a 
warm disposition, and her smile would have brought out the 
dogwood blossoms in December. 

“ Widow Jessup talks to us a lot of garrulousness about the 
climate and history and Tennyson and prunes and the scarcity 
of mutton, and finally wants to know where we came from. 

“ * Spring Valley,* says I. 

“ ‘ Big Spring Valley,* chips in Paisley, out of a lot of potatoes 
and knuckle-bone of ham in his mouth. 

That was the first sign I noticed that the old Jidus Diogenes 
business between me and Paisley Fish was ended forever. He 
knew how I hated a talkative person, and yet he stampedes into 
the conversation with his amendments and addendums of syntax. 
On the map it was Big Spring Valley; but I had heard Paisley 
himself call it Spring Valley a thousand times. 

“ Without saying any more, wc went out after atipper and set 
on the railroad track. Wc had been pardners too long not to 
know what was going on in each other’s mind. 

** * I reckon you understand,* says Paisley, ‘ that I*ve made up 
my mind to accrue that widow woman as part and jjarccMn and 
to my hereditaments forever, both domestic, sociolne, legal, and 
otherwise, until death us do part,* 

“ ‘ Why, yes,* says I, ‘ I read it between the lines, though you 
only spoke one. And I suppose you are aware,* says I, ‘ that I 
have a movement on foot that leads up to the widow*s changing 
her name to Hicks, and leaves you writing to the society colump 
to inquire whether the best man wears a japonica or seamless 
socks at the wedding ! * 

“ ‘ Tliere’ll be some hiatuses in your programme,’ says Paisley, 
chewing up a piece of a railroad tie. ‘ I’d give in to ypu,* says 
he, * in ’ most any respect if it was secular affairs, but this is 
not so. The smiles of woman,* goes on Paisley, ‘ is the whirlpool 
of Squills and Chalybeates, into which vortex the good ship 
Friendship is often drawn and dismembered. I’d assault a bear 
that was annoying you,’ says Paisley, ‘or I’d endorse your note, 
or rub the place between your shoulderblades with opodeldoc 
the same as ever; but there my sense of etiquette ceases. In 
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this fracas with Mrs. Jessup we play it alone. IVe notified you 
fair.* ” 

And then I collaborates with myself, and offers the following 
resolutions and by-laws: 

“ ‘ Friendship between man and man,* says I, ‘ is an ancient 
historical virtue enacted in the days when men had to protect 
each other against lizards with eighty-foot tails and flying turtles. 
And they’ve kept up the habit to this day, and stand by each 
other till the bellboy comes up and tells them the animals arc 
not really there. I’ve often heard,* I says, ‘ about ladies stepping 
in and breaking up a friendship between men. Why should that 
be? I’ll tell you. Paisley, the first sight and hot biscuit of Mrs. 
Jessitp appears to have inserted an oscillation into each of our 
bosoms. Let the best man of us have her. I’ll play you a square 
game, and won’t do any underhand work. I’ll do all of my 
courting of her in your presence, so you will have an equal 
opportunity. With that arrangement I don’t see why our steam- 
boat of friendship should fall overboard in the medicinal whirl- 
pools you speak of, whichever of us wins out.* 

“ Good old boss! ” says Paisley, shaking my hand. ‘ And I’ll 
do the same,’ says he. ‘ We’ll court the lady synonymously, and 
without any of the prudery and bloodshed usual to such occasions. 
And we’ll be friends still, win or lose.* 

“ At one side of Mrs. Jessup’s eating-house was a bench under 
some trees where she used to sit in the breeze after the south-bound 
had been led and gone. And there me and Paisley used to 
congregate after supper and make partial payments on our 
respects to the lady of our choice. And we was so honourable 
and circuitous in our calls that if one of us got there first w^e 
waited for the other before beginning any gallivantery. 

“ I’he first evening that Mrs. Jessup knew about our arrange- 
ment I got to the bench before Paisley did. Supper was just over, 
and Mrs. Jessup was out there with a fresh pink dress on, and 
almost cool enough to handle. 

“ I sat down by her and made a few specifications about the 
moral surface of nature as set forth by the landscape and the 
contiguous perspective. That evening was surely a case in point. 
The moon was attending to business in the section of the sky where 
it belonged, and the trees w'as making shadows on the ground 
according to science and nature, and there was a kind of con- 
spicuous hallabaloo going on in the bushes between the bullbats 
and the orioles and the jack-rabbits and other feathered insects 
of the forest. And the wind out of the mountains was singing 
like a jew’s-harp in the pile of old tomato-cans by the railroad 
track. 
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“ I fell a kind of sensation in my left side — something like dough 
rising in a crock by the fire. Mrs. Jessup had moved up closer. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Hicks,* says she, ‘ when one is alone in the world, 
don’t they feel it more aggravated on a beautiful night like this? ** 

“ I rose up off of the bench at once. 

‘ Excuse me, ma’am,* says I, * but I’ll have to wait till Paisley 
comes before I can give an audible hearing to leading questions 
like that.’ 

“ And then I explained to her how we was friends cinctured by 
years of embarrassment and travel and complicity, and how we 
had agreed to take no advantage of each other in any of the more 
mushy walks of life, such as might be fomented by sentiment and 
proximity. Mrs. Jessup appears to think serious about the matter 
for a minute, and then she breaks into a species of laughter 
that makes the wild wood resound. 

“ In a few minutes Paisley drops around, with oil of bergamot 
on his hair, and sits on the other side of Mrs. Jessup, and in- 
augurates a sad talc of adventure in which him and Picface 
Lumicy has a sk inning-match of dead cows in ’95 for a silver- 
mounted saddle in the Santa Rita valley during the nine month’s 
drought. 

“ Now, from the start of that courtship I had Paisley Fish 
hobbled and tied to a post. Each one of us had a different 
system of reaching out for the easy places in the female heart. 
Paisley’s scheme was to petrify ’em with wonderful relations of 
events that he had either come across personally or in large 
print. I think he must have got his idea of subjugation from one 
of Shakespeare’s shows I see once called Othello: There is a 
coloured man in it who acquires a duke’s daughter by disbursing 
to her a mixture of talk turned out by Rider Haggard, Lew 
Dockstader, and Dr, Parkhurst. But that style of courting don’t 
work wtII off the stage. 

“ Now, I give you my own recipe for inveigling a woman into 
that state of affairs when she can be referred to as * n^e Jones.* 
Learn how to pick up her hand and hold it, and she’s yours. It 
ain’t so easy. Some men grab at it so much like they was going to 
set a dislocation of the shoulder that you can smell the arnica 
and hear ’em tearing off bandages. Some take it up like a hot 
horseshoe, and hold it off at arm’s length like a druggist pouring 
tincture of asafoetida in a bottle. And most of ’em catch hold of it 
and drag it right out before the lady’s eyes like a boy finding a 
baseball in the grass, without giving her a chance to forget that 
the hand is growing on the end of her arm. Them ways are all 
wrong. 

“I’ll tell you the right w^ay. Did you ever see a man sneak out 
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this fracas with Mrs. Jessup we play it alone, Pve notified you 
fair.* 

And then I collaborates with myself, and offers the following 
resolutions and by-laws: 

“ ‘ Friendship between man and man,* says I, ‘ is an ancient 
historical virtue en&ctcd in the days w'hen men had to protect 
each other against lizards with eighty-foot tails and flying turtles. 
And they’ve kept up the habit to this day, and stand by each 
other till the bellboy comes up and tells them the animals are 
not really there. I’ve often heard,* I says, ‘ about ladies stepping 
in and breaking up a friendship between men. Why should that 
be? ril tell you, Paisley, the first sight and hot biscuit of Mrs. 
Jessiip appears to have inserted an oscillation into each of our 
bosoms. Let the best man of us have her. I’ll play you a square 
game, and won’t do any underhand work. I’ll do all of my 
courting of her in your presence, so you will have an equal 
opportunity. With that arrangement I don’t sec why our steam- 
boat of friendship should fall overboard in the medicinal whirl- 
pools you speak of, whichever of us wins out.* 

“ Good old boss! ” says Paisley, shaking my hand. ‘ And I’ll 
do the same,* says he. ‘ We’ll court the lady synonymously, and 
without any of the prudery and bloodshed usual to such occasions. 
And we’ll be friends still, win or lose.* 

“ At one side of Mrs. Jessup’s eating-house was a bench under 
some trees where she used to sit in the breeze after the south-bound 
bad been fed and gone. And there me and Paisley used to 
congregate after supper and make partial payments on our 
respects to the lady of our choice. And we was so honourable 
and circuitous in our calls that if one of us got there first we 
waited for the other before beginning any gallivanlery. 

“ 'fhe first evening that Mrs. Jessup knew about our arrange- 
ment I got to the bench before Paisley did. Supper was just over, 
and Mrs. Jessup was out there with a fresh pink dress on, and 
almost cool enough to handle. 

“ I sat down by her and made a few specifications about the 
moral surface of nature as set forth by the landscape and the 
contiguous perspective. That evening was surely a case in point. 
The moon was attending to business in the section of the sky where 
it belonged, and the trees was making shadows on the ground 
according to science and nature, and there was a kind of con- 
spicuous hallabaloo going on in the bushes between the bullbats 
and the orioles and the jack-rabbits and other feathered insects 
of the forest. And the wind out of the mountains was singing 
like a jew’s-harp in the pile of old tomato-cans by the railroad 
track. 
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“ I felt a kind of sensation in my left side — something like dough 
rising in a crock by the fire. Mrs. Jessup had moved up closer. 

“ ‘ Oh, Mr. Hicks,’ says she, ‘ when one is alone in the world, 
don’t they feel it more aggravated on a beautiful night like this? ” 

“ I rose up off of the bench at once. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ but I’ll have to wait till Paisley 
conics before I can give an audible hearing to leading questions 
like that.’ 

“ And then I explained to her how we was friends cinctured by 
years of embarrassment and travel and complicity, and how we 
had agreed to take no advantage of each other in any of the more 
mushy walks of life, such as might be fomented by sentiment and 
proximity. Mrs. Jessup appears to think serious alx)Ut the matter 
for a minute, and then she breaks into a species of laughter 
that makes the wildwood resound. 

“ In a few minutes Paisley drops around, with oil of bergamot 
on his hair, and sits on the other side of Mrs. Jessup, and in- 
augurates a sad tale of adventure in which him and Pieface 
Lurnley has a skinning-rnatch of dead cows in ’95 for a silver- 
mounted saddle in the Santa Rita valley during the nine month’s 
drought. 

“ Now, from the start of that courtship I had Paisley Fish 
hobbled and tied to a post. Each one of us had a diflcrent 
system of reaching out for the easy places in the female heart. 
Paisley’s scheme was to petrify ’em with wonderful relations of 
events that he had cither come across personally or in large 
print. I think he must have got his idea of subjugation from one 
of Shakespeare’s shows I see once called Othello^ Therb is a 
coloured man in it who acquires a duke’s daughter by disbursing 
to her a mixture of talk turned out by Rider Haggard, Lew 
Dockstader, and Dr. Parkhurst. But that style of courting don’t 
work well off the stage. 

Now, I give you my own recipe for inveigling a woman into 
that state of affairs when she can be referred to as ‘ nee Jones.* 
Learn how to pick up her hand and hold it, and she’s yours. It 
ain’t so easy. Some men grab at it so much like they was going to 
set a dislocation of the shoulder that you can smell the arnica 
and hear ’em tearing off bandages. Some lake it up like a hot 
horseshoe, and hold it off at arm’s length like a druggist pouring 
tincture of asafoetida in a bottle. And most of ’em catch hold of it 
and drag it right out before the lady’s eyes like a boy finding a 
baseball in the grass, without giving her a chance to forget that 
the hand is growing on the end of her arm. Them ways arc all 
wrong. 

“I’ll tell you the right way. Did you ever see a man sneak out 
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in the backyard and pick up a rock to throw at a tomcat that was 
sitting on a fence looking at him? He pretends he hasn’t got a 
thing in his hand, and that the cat don’t see him, and that he don’t 
see the cat. That’s the idea. Never drag her hstnd out where 
she’ll have to take notice of it. Don't let her know that you think 
she knows you have the least idea she is aware you are holding 
her hand. That was my rule of tactics; and as far as Paisley’s 
serenade about hostilities and misadventure went, he might as 
well have been reading to her a time-table of the Sunday trains 
that stop at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

“ One night when I beat Paisley to the bench by one pipeful, 
my friendship gets subsidised for a minute, and I asks Mrs. Jessup 
if she didn’t think a * H * was easier to write than a * J.’ In a 
second her head was mashing the oleander flower in my button- 
hole, and I leaned over and — but I didn’t. 

“ Tf you don’t mind,* says I, standing up, * we’ll wait for 
Paisley to come before finishing this. I’ve never done anything 
dishonourable yet to our friendship, and this won’t be quite 
fair.’ 

** ‘ Mr. Hicks,’ says Mrs. Jessup, looking at me peculiar in the 
dark, * if it wasn’t for but one thing, I’d ask you to hike yourself 
down the gulch and never disresumc your visits to my house.’ 

“ * And what is that, ma’am,’ I asks. 

** * You are too good a friend not to make a good husband,’ says 
she. 

“ In five minutes Paisley was on Ins side of Mrs. Jessup. 

“ ‘ In Silver City, in the summer of ’gfl,’ he begins, ‘ I see Jim 
Barthdlomew chew ofT a Chinaman’s ear in the Blue Light 
Saloon on account of a crossbarred muslin shirt- that — what was 
that noise? ’ 

I had resumed matten again with Mrs. Jessup right where 
we had left off. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Jessup,’ says I, ‘ has promised to make it Hicks. And 
this is another of the same sort.* 

“ Paisely winds his feet around a leg of the bench and kind of 
groans. 

“ ‘ Lem,’ says he, * we been friends for seven years. Would you 
mind not kissing Mrs. Jessup quite so loud? I’d do the same for 
you.’ 

** ‘ All right,* says I. ‘ The other kind will do as well.’ 

“ * This Chinaman,’ goes on Paisley, ‘ was the one that shot 
a man named Mullins in the spring of ’97, and that was * 

“ Paisley interrupted himself again. 

** ‘ Lem,’ says he, * if you was a true friend you wouldn’t 
hug Mrs. Jessup quite so hard, I felt the bench shake all over 
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just then. You know you told me you would give me an even 
chance as long as there was any/ 

“ ‘ Mr. Man,* says Mrs. Jessup, turning around to Paisley, 
* if you was to drop in to the celebration of mine and Mr. Hick’s 
silver wedding, twenty-five years from now, do you think you could 
get it into that Hubbard squash you call youf head that you are 
nix cum rom in this business? I*ve put up with you a long time 
because you was Mr. Hicks’s friend; but it seems to me it’s time 
for you to wear the willow and trot off down the hill.* 

“ ‘ Mrs. Jessup,* says I, without losing my grasp on the situation 
as fiance, ‘ Mr. Paisley is my friend, and I offered him a square 
deal and an equal opportunity as long as there was a chance.* 
“ ‘ A chancel * says she. ‘ Well, he may think he has a chance; 
but I hope he won’t think he’s got a cinch, after what he’s been 
next to all the evening.* 

“ Well, a month afterwards me and Mrs. Jessup was married 
in the Los Pifios Methodist Church; and the whole town closed 
up to see the performance. 

“ When we lined up in front and the preacher was beginning to 
sing out his rituals and observances, I looks around and misses 
Paisley. I calls time on the preacher. ‘ Paisley ain’t here,’ says 
I. ‘ W'e’vc got to wait for Paisley. A friend once, a friend always 
— that’s Telemachus Hicks,* says I. Mrs. Jessup’s eyes snapped 
some; but the preacher holds up the incantations according to 
instructions. i 

“ In a few minutes Paisley gallops up the aisle, pulling on a cuff 
as he comes. He explains that the only dry-goods Itore in town 
was closed for the wedding, and he couldn’t get the kinci of a 
boiled shirt that his taste called for until he had brdke open the 
back window of the store and helped himself. Hicn he ranges 
up on the other side of the bride, and the wedding goes on. I 
always imagined that Paisley calculated as a last ^ance that the 
preacher might marry him to the widow by mistake. 

“ After the proceedings was over we had tea and jerked antelope 
and canned apricots, and then the p^>pulace hiked itself away. 
Last of all Paisley shook me by the hand and told me I’d acted 
square and on the level with him and he was proud to call me a 
friend. 

“ The preacher had a small house on the side of the street that 
he’d fixed up to rent; and he allowed me and Mrs. Hicks to 
occupy it till the ten-forty train the next morning, when we was 
going on a bridal tour of El Paso. His wife had decorated it all 
up with hollyhocks and poison ivy, and it looked real festal and 
bowery. 

About ten o’clock that night I sets down in the front door and 
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pulls off my boots a while in the cool breeze, while Mrs. Hicks 
was fixing around in the room. Right soon the light went out 
inside; and I sat there a while reverberating over old times and 
scenes. And Uicn I heard Mrs. Hicks call out, * Ain’t you coming 
in soon, Lem? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, well ! * •says I, kind of rousing up. ‘ Burn me if I 
wasn’t waiting for old Paisley to ’ 

“ But when 1 got that far,” concluded Telemachus Hicks, “ I 
thought somebody had shot this left ear of mine off with a forty- 
five. But it turned out to be only a lick from a broomliandle in 
the hands of Mrs. Hicks.” 


THE HANDBOOK OF HYMEN 

’»^is THE opinion of myself, Sanderson Pratt, who sets this 
1 down, that the educational system of the United States 
should be in the hands of the weather bureau. I can give you 
good reasons for it; and you can’t tell me why our college 
professors shouldn’t be transferred to the meteorological depart- 
ment. 'I'hcy have been learned to read ; and they could very 
easily glance at the morning papers and then wire in to the main 
office what kind of weather to expect. But there’s the other side 
of the proposition. I am going on to tell you how the weather 
furtiished me and Idaho Green with an elegant education. 

We was up in the Bitter Root Mountains over the Montana line 
prospecting for gold. A chin-whiskered man in Walla-Walla, 
carrying a line of hope as excess baggage, had grubstaked us; 
and there we was in the foothills pecking away, with enough 
grub on hand to last an army through a piece conference. 

Along one day comes a mail-rider over the mountains from 
Carlos, and stops to eat three cans of greengages, and leave us a 
newspaper of modern date. 7’his paper prints a system of 
premonitions of the weather, and the card it dealt Bitter Root 
Mountains from the bottom of the deck was “ warmer and fair, 
with light westerly breezes.” 

That evening it began to snow, with the wind strong in the 
east. Me and Idaho moved camp into an old empty cabin higher 
up the mountain, thinking it was only a November flurry. But 
after falling three foot on a level it went to work in earnest; and 
we knew we wa.s snowed in. Wc got in plenty of firewood before 
it got deep, and we had grub enough for two months, so we let 
the elememts rage and cut it up all they thought proper. 

If you want to instigate the art of manslaughter just shut two 
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men Up in an eighteen by twenty-foot cabin for a month. Human 
nature won’t stand it. 

When the first snowflakes fell me and Idaho Green laughed at 
each other’s jokes and praised the stuff we turned out of a skillet 
and called bread. At the end of three weeks Idaho makes (his 
kind of an edict to me. Says he: • 

“ I never exactly heard sour milk dropping out of a balloon 
on the bottom of a tin pan, but I have an idea it would be music 
of the spears compared to this attenuated stream of asphyxiated 
thought that emanates out of your organs of conversation. 'Ihe 
kind of half-masticated noises that you emit every day puts me 
in mind of a cow’s cud, only she’s lady enough to keep hers to 
hci*sclf, and you ain’t.” 

“ Mr. Green,” says I, you having been a friend of mine once, 
I have some hesitations in confessing to you that if I had my 
choice of society between you and a common yellow three-legged 
cur pup, one of the inmates of this here cabin would be wagging a 
tail at present.” 

This way wc goes on for two or three days, and then we quits 
speaking to one another. We divides up the cooking implements, 
and Idaho cooks his grub on one side of the fireplace, and rnc on 
the other. The snow is up to the windows, and we have to keep 
a fire all day. 

You see me and Idaho never had any education beyond reading 
and doing “ if John had three apples and James five ” on a slate. 
We never felt an special need for a university dcgrcie, though we 
had acquired a species of intrinsic intelligence in knqcking around 
the world that we could use in emergencies. But snowboVind in 
that cabin in the Bitter Roots, we felt for the first time that if wc 
had studied Homer or Greek and fractions and the higher branches 
of information, we’d have had some resources in the line of 
meditation and private thought. IVc seen them Eastern college 
fellows working in camps all through the West, and I never 
noticed but Avhat education w'as less of a drawback to ’em than 
you would think. Why, once over on Snake River, when Andrew 
McWilliams’s saddle horse got the botts, he sent a buckboard 
ten miles for one of these strangers that claimed to be a botanist. 
But that horse died. 

One morning Idaho was poking around with a stick on top of a 
little shelf that was too high to reach. Two books fell down to the 
floor. I started towards ’em but caught Idaho’s eye. He speaks 
for the first time in a week. 

** Don’t burn your fingers,” says he. “ In spite of the fact that 
you’re only fit to be the companion of a sleeping mud-turtle, 
I’ll give you a square deal. And that’s more than your parents 
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did when they turned you loose in the world with the sociability 
of a rattlesnake and the bedside manner of a frozen turnip. 
I’ll play you a game of seven-up, the winner to pick up his choice 
of the book, the loser to take the other.** 

\Vc played; and Idaho won. He picked up his book; and 
I took mine. Then each of us got on his side of the house and 
went to reading. 

I never was as glad to see a ten-ounce nugget as I was that 
book. And Idaho looked at his like a kid looks at a stick of candy. 

Mine was a little book about five by six inches called Herkimer^ s 
Handbook of Indispensable Information. I may be wrong, but I think 
that was the greatest book that ever was written. Pve got it 
to-day; and I can stump you or any man fifty times in five 
minutes with the information in it. Talk about Solomon or the 
New York Tribune\ Herkimer had cases on both of ’em. That man 
must have put in fifty years and travelled a million miles to find 
out all that stuff. There was the population of all cities in it, and 
the way to tell a girl’s age, and the number of teeth a camel has. 
It told you the longest tunnel in the world, the number of stars, 
how long it takes for chicken pox to break out, what a lady’s 
neck ought to measure, the veto powers of Governors, the dates of 
the Roman aqueducts, how many pounds of rice going without 
three beers a day would buy, the average annual temperature of 
Augusta, Maine, the quantity of seed required to plant an acre 
of carrots, in drills, antidotes for poisons, the number of hairs on 
a blonde lady’s head, how to preserve eggs, the height of all the 
mountains in the world, and the dates of all wars and battles, 
and how to restore drowned persons, and sunstroke, and the 
number of tacks in a pound, and how to make dynamite and 
flowers and beds, and what to do before the doctor comes — and 
a hundred times as many things besides. If there was anything 
Herkimer didn’t know I didn’t miss it out of the book. 

I sal and read that book for four hours. All the wonders of 
education was compressed in it. I forgot the snow, and 1 forgot 
that me and old Idaho was on the outs. He was sitting still on a 
stool reading away with a kind of partly soft and partly mysterious 
look shining through his tan-bark whiskers. 

“ Idaho,” says 1, “ what kind of a book is yours? ** 

Idaho must have forgot, too, for he answered moderate, 
without any slander or malignity. 

“ Why,** says he, “ this here seems to be a volume by Homer 
K. M.” 

“ Homer K. M, what? ** I asked. 

” Why, just Homer K.M.,” says he. 

“ You’re a liar,” says I, a little riled that Idaho should try to 
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put me up a tree. “ No man is going ’round signing books with 
his initials. If it’s Homer K. M. Spoopendyke, or Homer K. M. 
McSwecney, or Homer K. M. Jones, why don’t you say so like 
a man instead of biting off the end of it like a calf chewing off the 
tail of a shirt on a clothes-line? ” 

“ I put it to you straight, Sandy,” says Idaho quiet. ” It’s a 
poem book,” says he, “ by Homer K. M. I couldn’t get colour 
out of it at first, but there’s a vein if you follow it up. 1 wouldn’t 
have missed this book for a pair or red blankets.” 

“ You’re welcome to it,” says I. “ What I want is a disinterested 
statement of facts for the mind to work on, and that’s what I 
seem to find in the book I’ve drawn.” 

“ What you’ve got,” says Idaho, “ is statistics, the lowest grade 
of information that exists. They’ll poison your mind. Give me 
old K. M.’s system of surmises. He seems to be a kind of a wine 
agent. His regular toast is ‘ nothing doing,’ and he seems to have 
a grouch, but he keeps it so well lubricated with booze that his 
worst kicks sound like an invitation to split a quart. But it’s 
poetry,” says Idaho, “ and I have sensations of scorn for that 
truck of yours that tries to convey sense in feet and inches. When 
it comes to explaining the instinct of philosophy through the art 
of' nature, old K. M. had got your man beat by drills, rows, 
paragraphs, chest measurement, and average annual. rainfall.” 

So that’s the way me and Idaho had it. Day anc^ night all the 
excitement we got was studying our books. That snowstorm sure 
fixed us with a fine lot of attainments apiece. By i the time the 
snow melted, if you had stepped up to me suddeilly and said: 
“ Sanderson Pratt, what would it cost per square foot to la^ a roof 
with twenty by twenty-eight tin at nine dollars and fifty cents per 
box? ” I’d have told you as quick as light could travel the length 
of a spade handle at the rate of one hundred und ninety- two 
thousand miles per second. How many can do it? You wake up 
’most any man you know in the middle of the night, and ask him 
quick to tell you the number of bones in the human skeleton 
exclusive of the teeth, or what percentage of the vote of the 
Nebraska Legislature overrules a veto. Will he tell you? Try 
him and see. 

About what benefit Idaho got out of his poetry book I didn’t 
exactly know. Idaho boosted the wine-agent every time he 
opened his mouth; but I wasn’t so sure. 

This Homer K, M,, from what leaked out of his libretto 
through Idaho, seemed to me to be a kind of a dog who looked 
at life like it was a tin can tied to his tail. After running himself 
half to death, he sits down, hangs his tongue out, and looks at 
the can and says: 
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“ Oh, well, since we can’t shake the growler, let’s get it filled 
at the corner, and all have a drink on me.’* 

Besides that, it seems he was a Persian; and I never hear of 
Persia producing anything worth mentioning unless it was 
Turkish rugs and Maltese cats. 

That spring me and Idaho struck pay ore. It was a habit of 
ours to sell out quick and keep moving. We unloaded on our 
grubstaker for eight thousand dollars apiece; and then we 
drifted down to this little town of Rosa, on the Salmon River, to 
rest up, and get some human grub, and have our whiskers 
harvested. 

Rosa was no mining camp. It laid in the valley, and was as 
free of uproar and pestilence as one of them rural towns in the 
country. I'here was a three-mile trolley line champing its bit 
in the environs; and me and Idaho spent a week riding on one 
of tlie cars, dropping off of nights at the Sunset View Hotel. 
Being now well read as well as travelled, we was soon pro re nata 
with the best society in Rosa, and was invited out to the most 
drAsed-up and high-toned entertainments. It was at a piano 
recital and quail-eating contest in the city hall, for the benefit 
of tlic fire company, that me and Idaho first met Mrs. D. Ormond 
Sampson, the queen of Rosa society. 

Mrs. Sampson was a widow, and owned the only two-story 
house in town. It was painted yellow, and whichever way you 
looked from you could see it as plain as egg on the chin of an 
O’Grady on a Friday. Twenty-two men in Rosa besides me and 
Idaho was trying to stake a claim on that yellow house. 

There was a dance after the song books and quail bones had 
been raked out of the Hall. Twenty- three of the bunch galloped 
over to Mrs. Sampson and asked for a dance. I side-stepped the 
two-step, and asked permission to escort her home. That’s where 
I made a hit. 

On the way home says she: 

“ Ain’t the stars lovely and bright to-night, Mr. Pratt? ” 

“ For the chance they’ve got,” says I, “ they’re humping 
themselves in a mighty creditable way. That big one you see is 
sixty-six billions of miles distant. It took thirty-six years for light 
to reach us. With an eighteen-foot telescope you can sec forty- 
three millions of ’em, including them of the thirteenth magnitude, 
which, if one was to go out now, you would keep on seeing it 
for twenty-seven hundred years.” 

” My! ” says Mrs. Sampson. “ I never knew that before. How 
warm it is! I’m as damp as I can be from dancing so much.” 

” That’s easy to account for,” says I, “ when you happen to 
know that you’ve got two million sweat-glands working all at 
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once. If every one of your perspiratory ducts, which arc a quarter 
of an inch long, was placed end to end, they would reach a distance 
of seven miles/* 

“ Lawsy! ** says Mrs. Sampson. “ It sounds like an irrigation 
ditch you was describing, Mr. Pratt. How do you get all this 
knowledge of information? ” • 

“ From observation, Mrs. Sampson,** I tells her. “ I keep my 
eyes open when I go about the world.** 

Mr. Pratt,** says she, “ I always did admire a man of educa- 
tion. There are so few scholars among the sap-headed plug-uglies 
of this town that it is a real pleasure to converse with a gentleman 
of culture. Td be gratified to have you call at my house whenever 
you feel so inclined.** 

And that was the way I got the goodwill of the lady in the yellow 
house. Every Tuesday and Friday evenings I used to go there 
and tell her about the wonders of the universe as discovered, 
tabulated, and compiled from nature by Herkimer. Idaho and 
the other gay Lutherans of the town got every minute of the rest 
of the week that they could. 

I never imagined that Idaho was trying to work on Mrs. 
Sampson with old K. M.’s rules of courtship till one afternoon 
when I was on my way over to take her a basket of wild hog-plums. 
I met the lady coming down the lane that led to her house. Her 
eyes was snapping, and her hat made a dangerous dip over one 
eye. 

Mr. Pratt,** she openes up, “ this Mr. Green it a friend of 
yours, I believe.** 

For nine years,** says I. 

“ Cut him out,” says she. “ He’s no gentleman! ** 

“ Why, ma’am,” says I, “ he*s a plain incumbent of the 
mountain, with asperities and the usual failings of a spendthrift 
and a liar, but I never on the most momentous occasion had the 
heart to deny that he w'as a gentleman. It may be that in 
haberdashery and the sense of arrogance and display Idaho 
offends the eye, but inside, ma’am, I’ve found him impervious to 
the lower grades of crime and obesity. After nine years of Idaho’s 
society, Mrs. Sampson,” I winds up, “ I should hate to impute 
him, and I should hate to see him imputed.” 

“ It’s right plausible of you, Mr. Pratt,” says Mrs. Sampson, 
“ to take up the curmudgeons in your friend’s behalf; but it 
don’t alter the fact that he has made proposals to me sufficiently 
obnoxious to ruffle the ignominy of any lady.” 

“Why, now, now, now!” says I. “Old Idaho do that! I 
could believe it of myself sooner. I never knew but one thing to 
deride in him; and a blizzard was responsible for that. Once 
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while we was snowbound in the mountains he became a prey to 
a kind of spurious and uneven poetry, which may have corrupted 
his demeanor.** 

“ It has,’* says Mrs. Sampson. “ Ever since I knew him he has 
been reciting to me a lot of irreligious rhymes by some person 
he calls Ruby Ott^ and who is no better than she should be, if 
you judge by her poetry.** 

Then Idaho has struck a new book,” says I, “ for the one he 
had was by a man who writes under the nom de plume of K. M.” 

“ He’d better have stuck to it,” says Mrs. Sampson, ” whatever 
it was. And to-day he caps the vortex. I get a bunch of flowers 
from him, and on ’em is pinned a note. Now, Mr. Pratt, you know 
a lady when you see her; and you know how I stand in Rosa 
society. Do you think for a moment that I’d skip out to the w^oods 
with a man along with a jug of wine and a loaf of bread, and go 
singing and cavorting up and down under the trees with him? 
I take a little claret with my meals, but I’m not in the habit of 
packing a jug of it into the brush and raising Cain in any such 
style as that. And of course, he’d bring his book of verses along, 
too. He said so. Let him go on his scandalous picnics alone! 
Or let him take his Ruby Ott with him. I reckon she wouldn’t 
kick unless it was on account of there being too much bread 
along. And what do you ihink of your gentleman friend now, 
Mr. Pratt? ** 

” Well, ’m,” says I, “ it may be that Idaho’s invitation was a 
kind of poetry, and meant no harm. Maybe it belonged to the 
class of rhymes they call figurative. They offend law and order, 
but tltey get sent through the mails on the grounds that they 
mean something that they don’t say. I’d be glad on Idaho’s 
account if you’d overlook it,” says I, ” and let us extricate our 
minds from the low regions of poetry to the higher planes of fact 
and fancy. On a beautiful afternoon like this, Mrs. Sampson,” 
I goes on, ” we should let our thoughts dwell accordingly. Though 
it is warm here, we should remember that at the equator the 
line of perpetual frost is at an altitude of fifteen thousand feet. 
Between the latitudes of forty degrees and forty-nine degrees it is 
from four thousand to nine thousand feet.” 

” Oh, Mr, Pratt,” says Mrs. Sampson, “ it’s such a comfort 
to hear you say them beautiful facts after getting such a jar from 
that minx of a Ruby’s poetry! ** 

” Let us sit on this log at the roadside,” says I, ” and forget the 
inhumanity and ribaldry of the poets. It is in the glorious 
columns of ascertained facts and legalised measures that beauty 
is to be found. In tliis very log we sit upon, Mr. Sampson,” says 
I, “ is statistics more wonderful than any poem. The rings 
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show it was sixty years old. At the depth of two thousand feet 
it would become coal in three thousand years. The deepest 
coal mine in the world is at Killingworth, near Newcastle. A box 
four feet long three feet wide, and two feet eight inches deep will 
hold one ton of coal. If an artery is cut compress it above the 
wound. A man’s leg contains thirty bones. The Tower of London 
was burned in 1841.” 

“ Go on, Mr. Pratt,” says Mrs. Sampson. “ Them ideas is so 
original and soothing. I think statistics arc just lovely as they can 
be.” 

But it wasn’t till two weeks later that I got all that was coming 
to me out of Herkimer. 

One night I was waked up by folks hollering ** Fire! ” all 
around. I jumped up and dressed and went out of the hotel to 
enjoy the scene. When I seen it was Mrs. Sampson’s house, I gave 
forth a kind of yell, and I was there in two minutes. 

The whole lower story of the yellow house was in flames, and 
every masculine, feminine, and canine in Rosa was there, screech- 
ing and barking and getting in the way of the firemen. I saw 
Idaho trying to get away from six firemen who were holding 
him. They was telling him the whole place was on fire down- 
stall's, and no man could go in it and come out alive. 

“ Where’s Mrs. Sampson? ” I asks. 

” She hasn’t been seen,” says one of the firemen. “ She sleeps 
upstairs. We’ve tried to get in, but we can’t, and 0ur company 
hasn’t got any ladders yet.” ; 

I runs around to the light of the big blaze, apd pulls the 
Handbook out of my inside pocket. I kind of laughed wheh I felt 
it in my hands — I reckon I was some daffy with the sensation of 
excitement. 

“ Herky, old boy,” I says to it, as I flipped over the pages, 
“ you ain’t ever lied to me yet, and you ain’t cvfer throwed me 
down at a scratch yet. Tell me what, old boy, tell me what! ” 
says I. 

I turned to “ What to do in Case of Accidents,” on page 117. 

I run my finger down the page, and struck it. Good old Herkimer, 
he never overlooked anything! It said: 

Suffocation from Inhaling Smoke or Gas. — ^There is nothing 
better than flaxseed. Place a few seeds in the outer corner of the 
eye. 

I shoved the Handbook back in my pocket, and grabbed a boy 
that was running by. 

“ Here,” says I, giving him some money, ” run to the 
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drug Store and bring a dollars’ worth of flaxseed. Hurry, and 
you’ll get another one for yourself.\Now,” I sings out to the crowd, 
“ we’ll have Mrs. Sampson ! ” And I throws away my coat and 
hat. 

Four of the firemen and citizens grabs hold of me. It’s sure 
death, they say, to go in the house, for the floors was beginning 
to fall through. 

“ How in blazes,” I sings out, kind of laughing yet, but not 
feeling like it, “ do you expect me to put flaxseed in a eye without 
the eye? ” 

I jabbed each elbow in a fireman’s face, kicked the bark off 
of one citizen’s shin, and tripped the other one with a side hold. 
And then I busted into the house. If I die first I’ll write you a 
letter and tell you if it’s any worse down there than the inside of 
that yellow house was; but don’t believe it yet. I was a heap 
more cooked than the hurry-up orders of broiled chicken that you 
get in restaurants. The fire and smoke had me down on the floor 
twice, and was about to shame Herkimer, but the firemen helped 
me with their little stream of water, and I got to Mrs. Sampson’s 
room. She’d lost conscientiousness from the smoke, so I wrapped 
her in the bed clothes and got her on to my shoulder. Well, the 
floors wasn’t as bad as they said, or I never could have done it — not 
by no means. 

I carried her out fifty yards from the house and laid her on the 
grass. Then, of course, every one of them other twenty- two 
plaintiffs to the lady’s hand crowded around with tin dippers of 
water ready to save her. And up runs the boy with the flaxseed. 

I unVrapped the covers from Mrs. Sampson’s head. She opened 
her eyes and says: 

“ Is that you, Mr. Pratt? ” 

“ S-s-sh,” says I. “ Don’t talk till you’ve had the remedy.” 

I runs my arm around her neck and raises her head, gentle, and 
breaks the bag of flaxseed with the other hand; and as easy as 
I could I bends over and slips three or four of the seeds in the 
outer corner of her eye. 

Up gallops the village doc by this time, and snorts around, and 
grabs at Mrs. Sampson’s pulse, and wants to know what I mean 
by any such sandblasted nonsense. 

“ Well, old Jalap and Jerusalem oak seed,” says I, ” I’m no 
regular practitioner, but I’ll show you ray authority, anyway.” 

They fetched my coat, and I gels out the Handbook. 

“ Look on page 1 1 7,” says I, “ at the remedy for suffocation by 
smoke or gas. Flaxseed in the outer corner of the eye, it says. I 
don’t know whether it works as a smoke consumer or whether it 
hikes the compound gastro-hippopotamus nerve into action, but 
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Herkimer, says it, and he was called to the case fii-st. If you want 
to make it a consultation, there’s no objection.” 

Old doc takes the book and looks at it by means of his specs 
and a fireman’s lantern. 

“ Well, Mr. Pratt,” says he, “ you evidently got on the wrong 
line in reading your diagnosis. The recipe for suffocation says: 
‘ Get the patient into fresh air as quickly as possible, and place 
in a reclining position.’ The flaxseed remedy is for ‘ Dust and 
Cinders in the Eye,’ on the line above. But, after all ” 

“ See here,” interrupts Mrs. Sampson, “ I reckon I’ve got 
something to say in this consultation. That flaxseed done me more 
good than anything I ever tried.” And then she raises up her head 
and lays it back on my arm again, and says: ** Put some in tlie 
other eye, Sandy dear.” 

And so if you was to stop off at Rosa to-morrow, or any other 
day, you’d see a fine new yellow house with Mrs. Pratt, that was 
Mrs. Sampson, embellishing and adorning it. And if you was to 
step inside you’d see on the marble-top, centre table in the parlour, 
Herkimer's Handbook of Indispensable Jnjormation^ all rebound in 
red morocco, and ready to be consulted on any subject pertaining 
to human happiness and wisdom. 


THE PIMIENTA PANCAKES 

W Hiijz WE were rounding up a bunch of Triangle-O 
cattle in the Frio bottoms a projecting branch of a dead 
mesquitc caught my wooden stirrup and gave my ankle a wrench 
that laid me up in camp for a week. 

On the third day of my compulsory idleness I crawled out near 
the grub wagon, and reclined helplc.ss under the conversational 
fire of Judson Odom, the camp cook. Jud was a monologist 
by nature, whom Destiny, with customary blundering, had set 
in a profession wherein he was bereaved, for the greater portion of 
his time, of an audience. 

Therefore, I was manna in the desert of Jud’s obmutesccnce. 
Betimes I was stirred by invalid longings for something to eat 
that did not come under the caption of ” grub.” I had visions 
of the maternal pantry “ deep as first love, and wild with all 
regret,” and then I asked: 

“Jud, can you make pancakes? ” 

Jud laid down his six-shooter, with which he was preparing to 
pound an antelope steak, and stood over me in what I felt to be a 
menacing attitude. He further indorsed my impression that his 
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pose was resentful by fixing upon me with his light b]ue eyes a 
look of cold suspicion. 

“ Say, you,” he said, with candid, though not excessive, choler, 
“ did you mean that straight, or was you trying to throw the gaff 
into me? Some of the boys been telling you about me and that 
pancake racket? ” 

“ No, Jud,” I said sincerely, “ I meant it. It seems to me I’d 
swap my pony and saddle for a stack of buttered brown pancakes 
with sc23e first crop, open kettle. New Orleans sweetening. Was 
there a story about pancakes? ” 

Jud was mollified at once when he saw that I had not been 
dealing in allusions. He brought some mysterious bags and tin 
boxes from the grub wagon and set them in the shade of the hack- 
berry where I lay reclined. I watched him as he began to arrange 
them leisurely and untie their many strings. 

“ No, not a story,” said Jud, as he worked, “ but just the logical 
disclosures in the case of me and that pink-eyed snoozer from 
Mired Mule Canada and Miss Willella Learight. I don’t mind 
telling you. 

“ I was punching then for old Bill Toomey, on the San Miguel. 
One day I gets all ensnared up in aspirations for to eat some 
canned grub that hasn’t ever mooed or baaed or grunted or been 
in peck measures. So I gets on my bronc and pushes the wind 
for Uncle Emsley Telfair’s store at the Pimienta Grossing on the 
Ncuces. 

“ About three in the afternoon I throwed my bridle over a 
mesquite limb and walked the last twenty yards into Uncle 
Emslcy’s 'store. I got up on the counter and told Uncle Emsley 
that the signs pointed to the devastation of the fruit crop of the 
world. In a minute I had a bag of crackers and a long-handled 
spoon, with an open can each of apricots and pineapples and 
cherries and greengages beside me with Uncle Emsley busy 
chopping away with the hatchet at the yellow clings. I was feeling 
like Adam before the apple stampede, and was digging my 
spurs into the side of the counter and working with my twenty- 
four-inch spoon when I happened to look out of the window, 
into the yard of Uncle Emsley’s house, which was next to the 
store. 

” There was a girl standing there — an imported girl with 
fixings on — philandering with a croquet maul and amusing herself 
by watching my style of encouraging the fruit canning 
industry. 

“ I slid off the counter and delivered up my shovel to Uncle 
Emsley. 

“ ‘ That’s my niece,’ says he; ‘ Miss Willella Learight, down 
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from Palestine on a visit. Do you want that I should make you 
acquainted? * 

“ ‘ The Holy Land,* I says to myself, my thought milling some 
as I tried to run *em into the corral. ‘ Why not? There was sure 

angels in Pales Why, yes. Uncle Lmslcy,* I says out loud, 

‘ rd be awful edified to meet Miss Lcaright.* 

“ So Uncle Emslcy took me out in the yard and gave us each 
other’s entitlements. 

** I never was shy about women. I never could understand 
why some men who can break a mustang before breakfast and 
shave in the dark, get all left-handed and full of perspiration 
and excuses when they see a bolt of calico draped around what 
belongs in it. Inside of eight minutes me and Miss Willclla was 
aggravating the croquet balls around as amiable as second 
cousins. She gave me a dig about the quantity of canned fruit 
I had eaten, and I got back at her, flat-footed, about how a 
certain lady named Eve started the fruit trouble in the first 
frec-grass pasture — * Over in Palestine, wiisn’t it? ’ says I, as easy 
and pat as roping a one-year-old. 

“ That was how I acquired cordiality for the proximities of 
Miss Willella Lcaright; and the disposition grew larger as time 
passed. She was stopping at Pimienta Grossing for her health, 
which was very good, and for the climate, which was forty per cent 
hotter than Palestine. I rode over to see her ox|cc every week 
for a while; and then I figured it out that if I doubled the number 
of trips I would see her twice as often. ■ 

“ One week I slipped in a third trip; and that’s where the 
pancakes and the pink-eyed snoozer busted into t^e game. 

“ That evening, while I set on the counter wim a peach and 
two damsons in my mouth, I asked Uncle Einsley how Miss 
Willclla was. 

“ * Why,’ says Uncle Emslcy, ‘ she’s gone riding with Jackson 
Bird, the sheep man from over at Mired Mule Cafiada.’ 

I swallowed the peach seed and the two damson seeds. I 
guess somebody held the counter by the bridle while I got ofl'; 
and then I walked straight ahead till I butted against the mesquite 
where my roan was tied. 

“ ‘ She’s gone riding,’ I whispered in my bronc’s ear, ‘ with 
Birdstone Jack, the hired mule from Sheep Man’s Canada. Did 
you get that, old Leather-and Gallops? ’ 

“ That bronc of mine wept in his way. He’d been raised a cow 
pony and he didn’t care for snoozers. 

“ I went back and said to Uncle Emsley: * Did you say a sheep 
man? ’ 

“ * I said a sheep man,’ says Uncle again. ‘ You must have 
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heard lell of Jackson Bird. He’s got eight sections of grazing and 
four thousand head of the finest Merinos south of the Arctic 
Circle.’ 

“ I went out and sat on the ground in the shade of the store and 
leaned against a prickly pear. I sifted sand into my boots with 
unthinking hands while I soliloquised a quantity about this bird 
with the Jackson plumage to his name. 

I never had believed in harming sheep men. I see one, one 
day, reading a Latin grammar on hossback, and I never touched 
him! They never irritated me like they do most cowmen. You 
wouldn’t go to work now, and impair and disfigure snoozers, 
would you, that eat on tables and w'ear little shoes and speak 
to you on subjects? I had always let ’em pass, just as you would 
a jack-rabbit; with a polite word and a guess about the weather, 
but no stopping to swap canteens. I never thought it was worth 
while to be hostile with a snoozer. And because I’d been lenient, 
and let ’em live, here w^as one going around riding with Miss 
Willclla Learight! 

“ An hour by sun they come loping back, and stopped at Uncle 
Emsley’s gate, 'fhe sheep person helped her off; and they stood 
throwing each other sentences all sprightful and sagacious for 
a while. And then this feathered Jackson flies up in his saddle 
and raises his little stewpot of a hat, and trots off in the direction 
of his mutton ranch. By this time I had turned the sand out of 
my boots and unpinned myself from the prickly pear; and by the 
time he gets half a mile out of Pimienta, I singlefoots up beside 
him on my bronc. 

“ I said that snoozer w^as pink-eyed, but he wasn’t. His seeing 
arrangement was grey enough, but his cye-lashcs was pink and his 
hair was sandy, and that gave you the idea. Sheep man — he 
wasn’t more than a lamb man, anyhow — a little thing with his 
neck involved in a yellow silk handkerchief, and shoes tied up in 
bow-knots. 

“ ‘ Afternoon! ’ says I to him. ‘ You now ride with a equestrian 
who is commonly called Dead-Moral-Certainty Judson, on 
account of the way I shoot. When I want a stranger to know me 
1 always introduce myself before the draw, for I never did like 
to shake hands with ghosts.’ 

“ ‘ Ah,’ sa>’s he, just like that — ‘ Ah, I’m glad to know 
you, Mr. Judson. I’m Jackson Bird, from over at Mired Mule 
Ranch.* 

“Just then one of my eyes saw a roadrunner skipping down the 
hill with a young tarantula in his bill, and the other eye noticed 
a rabbit-hawk sitting on a dead limb in a water-elm. I popped 
over one after the other with my forty-five, just to show him. 
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‘Two out of three,’ says I, ‘Birds just naturally seem draw 
my fire wherever I go/ 

“ ‘ Nice shooting,* says the sheep man, without a flutter. ‘ But 
don’t you sometimes ever miss the third sliot? Elegant fine rain 
that was last week for the young grass, Mr. Judson? ’ says he. 

“ * Willie,* says I, riding over close to his palfrey, ‘ your 
infatuated parents may have denounced you by the name of 
Jackson, but you sure moulted into a twittering Willie — let us 
slough off this here analysis of rain and the elements, and get 
down to talk that is outside the vocabulary of parrots. That is 
a bad habit you have got of riding with young ladies over at 
Pimienta. I’ve known birds,’ says I, ‘ to be served on toast for 
less than that. Miss Willella,* says I, ‘ don’t ever want any nest 
made out of sheep’s wool by a tomtit of the Jacksonian branch of 
ornithology. .Now, are you going to quit, or do you wish for to 
gallop up against this Dead-Moral-Certainty attachment to my 
name, which is good for two hyphens and at least one set of funeral 
obsequies? ” 

“Jackson Bird flushed up some, and then he laughed. 

“ ‘ Why, Mr. Judson,’ says he, ‘ you’ve got the wrong idea. 
I’ve called on Miss Learight a few times; but not for the purpose 
you imagine. My object is purely a gastronomical one.* 

“ I reached for my gun. 

“ * Any coyote,’ says I, ‘ that would boast of dishonourable * 

“ ‘ Wait a minute,’ says this Bird, ‘ till I explain. What would 
I do with a wife? If you ever saw that ranch of mine! I do my 
own cooking and mending. Eating — that’s all the pleasure I get 
out of sheep raising. Mr. Judson, did you ever taste the p&ncakes 
that Miss Learight makes? ’ 

“ ‘ Me? No,* I told him. * I never was advised that she was up 
to any culinary manoeuvres.’ 

“ ‘ They’re golden sunshine,’ says he, ‘ honey-browned by the 
ambrosial fires of Epicurus. I’d give two years of my life to get 
the recipe for making them pancakes. I'hat’s what I went to sec 
Miss Learight for,’ said Jackson Bird, ‘ but I haven’t been able 
to get it from her. It’s an old recipe that’s been in the family 
for seventy-five years. They hand it down from one generation 
to another, but they don’t give it away to outsiders. If I could get 
that recipe, so I could make them pancakes for myself on my ranch, 
I’d be a happy man,' says Bird. 

“ ‘ Are you sure,’ I says to him, ‘ that it ain’t the hand that 
mixes the pancakes that you’re after? ’ 

“ ‘ Sure,* says Jackson. ‘ Miss Learight is a mighty nice girl, 
but I can assure you my intentions go no further than the 
gastro — * but he had seen my hand going down to my holster 
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and he changed his similitude — ‘ than the desire to procure a 
copy of the pancake recipe,* he finshes. 

“ ‘ You ain’t such a bad little man,’ says I, trying to be fair. 
‘ I was thinking some of making orphans of your sheep, but I’ll 
let you fly away this time. But you stick to pancakes,* says I, ‘ as 
close as the middle one of a stack; and don’t go and mistake 
sentiments for syrup, or there’ll be singing at your ranch, and 
you won’t hear it.’ 

* To convince you that I am sincere,’ says the sheep man, 

* I’ll ask you to help me. Miss Learight and you being closer 
friends, maybe she would do for you what she wouldn’t for me. 
If you will get me a copy of that pancake recipe, I give you my 
word that I’ll never call upon her again.* 

. “ ‘ That’s fair,’ I says, and I shook hands with Jackson Bird. 

* I’ll get it for you if I can, and glad to oblige.’ And he turned off 
down the big pear flat on the Piedra, in the direction of Mired 
Mule; and I steered north-west for old Bill Toomey’s ranch. 

“It was five days afterwards when I got another chance to ride 
over to Pimienta. Miss Willella and me passed a gratifying evening 
at Uncle Emsley’s. She sang some, and exasperated the piano 
quite a lot with quotations from the operas. I gave imitations 
of a rattlesnake, and told her about Snaky McFcc’s new way of 
skinning cows, and described the trip I made to Saint Louis once. 
We was getting along in one another’s estimations fine. Thinks I, 
if Jackson can now be persuaded to migrate, I win. I recollect 
his promise about the pancake recipe, and I thinks I will persuade 
it from Miss Willella and give it to him; and then if f catches 
Birdie efff of Mired Mule again. I’ll make him hop the twig. 

. “ So, along about ten o’clock, I put on a wheedling smile and 
says to Miss Willella : ‘ Now, if there’s anything I do like better 
than the sight of a red steer on green grass, it’s the taste of a nice 
hot pancake smothered in sugarhouse molasses.* 

“ Miss Willella gives a little jump on the piano stool, and looked 
at me curious. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ says she, ‘ they’re real nice. What did you say was the 
name of that street in Saint Louis, Mr. Odom, where you lost 
your hat? ’ 

“ ‘ Pancake Avenue,’ says I, with a wink, to show her that I 
was on about the family recipe, and couldn’t be side-corralled off 
the subject. ‘ Come, now, Miss Willella,* I says, ‘ let’s hear how 
you make ’em. Pancakes is just whirling in my head like wagon 
wheels. Start her off, now — pound of flour, eight dozen eggs, and 
so on. How does the catalogue of constituents run? ’ 

“ ‘ Excuse me for a moment, please,’ says Miss Willella, and 
she gives me a quick kind of sideways look, and slides off the stool. 
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She ambled out into the other room, and directly Uncle Emslcy 
comes in in his shirt sleeves with a pitcher of water. He turns 
around to get a glass on the table, and I see a forty-five in his 
hip pocket. * Great post-holes! ’ thinks I, ‘ but here’s a family 
thinks a heap of cooking recipes, protecting it with firearms. 
IVe known outfits that wouldn’t do that much by a family 
feud.’ 

“ * Drink this here down,’ says Uncle Emsley, handing me the 
glass of water. ‘ You’ve rid too far to-day, Jud, and got yourself 
over-excited. Try to think about something else now.’ 

“ Do you know how to make them pancakes. Uncle Emsley? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, I’m not as apprised in the anatomy of them as some,’ 
says Uncle Emsley, ‘ but I reckon you take a sifter of plaster of 
Paris and a little dough and saleratus and corn meal, and mix 
’em with eggs and buttermilk as usual. Is old Bill going to ship 
beeves to Kansas C^ity again this spring, Jud? * 

“ That was all the pancake specifications I could get that night. 
I didn’t wonder that Jackson Bird found it uphill work. So I 
dropped the subject and talked with Uncle Emsley a while about 
hollow-horn and cyclones. And then Miss Willella came and said 
‘ Good-night,’ and I hit the breeze for the ranch. 

“ About a week afterwards I met Jackson Bird' riding out of 
Pimienta as I rode in, and we stopped in the road for a few 
frivolous remarks. 

“ * Got the bill of particulars for them flap-jacks yet? ’ I asked 
him. 

“ * Well, no,* says Jackson. ‘ I don’t seem to have any success 
in getting hold of it. Did you try? ’ 

“ ‘ I did,’ says I, ‘ and ’twas like trying to dig a prairie dog out 
of his hole with a peanut hull. That pancake recipe must be a 
jooka-lorum, the way they hold on to it.’ 

“ ‘ I’m ’most ready to give it up,* sa'y's Jackson, so discouraged 
in his pronunciations that I felt sorry for him ; ‘ but I did want 
to know how to make them pancakes to cat on my lonely ranch,* 
says he. ‘ I lie awake at nights thinking how good they are.’ 

“ ‘ You keep on trying for it,* I tells him, ‘ and I’ll do the same. 
One of us is bound to get a rope over its horns before long. 
Well, so-long, Jacksy.* 

** You see, by this time we was on the peacefullest of terms. 
When I saw that he wasn’t after Miss Willella I had more endur- 
able contemplations of that sandy-haired snoozer. In order to 
help out the ambitions of his appetite I kept on trying to get that 
recipe from Miss Willella. But every time I would say ‘ pancakes ’ 
she would get sort of remote and fidgety about the eye, and try 
to change the subject. If I held her to it she would slide out and 
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round up Uncle Emsley with his pitcher of water and hip-pocket 
howitzer. 

One day I galloped over to the store with a fine bunch of 
blue verbenas that I cut out of a herd of wild flowers over on 
Poisoned Dog Prairie. Uncle Emsley looked at ’em with one eye 
shut and says: 

‘ Haven’t yc heard the news? * 

“ ‘ Cattle up? ’ I asks. 

“ * Willella and Jackson Bird was married in Palestine yesterday,’ 
says he. ‘Just got a letter this morning.* 

“ I dropped them flowers in a cracker-barrel, and let the news 
trickle in my ears and down towards my upper left-hand shirt 
pocket until it got to my feet. 

“ Would you mind saying that over again once more, Uncle 
Emsley? ’ says 1 . ‘ MayV^c my hearing has got wrong, and you 
only said that prime heifers was 4.80 on the hoof, or something 
like that.* 

“ ‘ Married yesterday,’ says Uncle Emsley, ‘ and gone to Waco 
and Niagara Falls on a wedding tour. Why, didn’t you see none 
of the signs all along? Jackson Bird has been courting Willella 
ever since that day he took her out riding,* 

“ ‘ Then,’ says I, in a kind of a yell, ‘ what was all this 
zizzaparoola he gives rne about pancakes? Tell me that.'* 

“ When I said ‘ pancakes * Uncle Emsley sort of dodged and 
stepped back. 

“ ‘ Somebody’s been dealing me pancakes from the bottom 
of the deck,’ I says, ‘ and I’ll find out. I believe you know. Talk 
up,’ says I, ‘ or we’ll mix a panful of batter right here.’ 

“ I slid over the counter after Uncle Emsley. He grabbed at 
his gun, but it was in a drawer, and he missed it two inches. 
I got him by the front of his shirt and shoved him in a corner. 

“ ‘Talk pancakes,’ says I, ‘ or be made into one. Docs Miss 
Willella make ’em? ’ 

“ ‘ She never made one in her life and I never saw one,* 
says Uncle Emsley, soothing. ‘ Calm down now, Jud — calm 
down. You’ve got excited, and that wound in your head is 
contaminating your sense of intelligence. Try not to think about 
pancakes.’ 

“ ‘ Uncle Emsley,’ says I, ‘ I’m not wounded in the head 
except so far as my natural cogitative instincts run to runts. 
Jackson Bird told me he was calling on Miss Willella for the 
purpose of finding out her system of producing pancakes, and he 
asked me to help him get the bill of lading of the ingredients. I 
done so, with the results as you sec. Have I been sodded down 
with Johnson grass by a pink-eyed snoozer, or what? ’ 
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** * Slack up your grip on my dress shirt/ says Uncle Emslcy, 
* and ril tell you* Yes, it looks like Jackson Bird has gone and 
humbugged you some. The day after he went riding with 
Willella he came back and told me and her to watch out for you 
whenever you got to talking about pancakes. He said you was 
in a camp once where they was cooking flapjacks, and one of the 
fellows cut you over the head with a frying pan. Jackson said 
that whenever you got over-hot or excited that wound hurt you 
and made you kind of crazy, and you went raving about pancakes. 
He told us to just get you worked off the subject and soothed down, 
and you wouldn’t be dangerous. So, me and Willella done the 
best by you we knew how. Well, well,’ says Uncle Emslcy, ‘ that 
Jackson Bird is sure a seldom kind of a snoozer.’ ’* 

During tlie progress of Jud’s story he had been slowly but deftly 
combining certain portions of the contents of his sacks and cans. 
Towards the close of it he set before me the finished product— 
a pair of red-hot, rich-hued pancakes on a tin plate. From some 
secret hoarding place he also brought a lump of excellent butter 
and a bottle of golden syrup. 

“ How long ago did these things happen? ” I asked him. 

“ Three years,” said Jud. “ They’re living on the Mired Mule 
Ranch now. But I haven’t seen either of ’em since. They say 
Jackson Bird was fixing his ranch up fine with rocking chairs 
and window curtains all the time he was putting me up the 
pancake tree. Oh, I got over it after a while. But the boys kept 
the racket up.” 

“ Did you make these cakes by the famous recipe? ” I asked. 

“ Didn’t I tell you there wasn’t no recipe? ” said Jud.* I'he 
boys hollered pancakes till they got pancake hungpry, and I cut 
this recipe out of a newspaper. How does the truck taste? ” 

“ They’re delicious,” 1 answered. “ Why don't you have some, 
too, Judd? ” 

I was sure I heard a sigh. 

“ Me? ” said Jud. I don’t never eat ’em.” 
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G olden by day and silver by night, a new trail now leads to 
us act OSS the Indian Ocean. Dusky kings and princes have 
found out our Bombay of the West; and few be their trails that 
do not lead down Broadway on their journey for to admire and 
for to sec. 

If chance should ever lead you near a hotel that traasicntly 
shelters some one of these splendid touring grandees, I couasel 
you to seek Lucullus Polk among the republican tuft-hunters 
that besiege its entrances. He will be there. You will know him 
by his red, alert, Wellington-nosed face, by his manner of nervous 
caution mingled with determination, by his assumed promoter’s 
or broker’s air of busy impatience, and by his bright-red necktie, 
gallantly redressing the wrongs of his maltreated blue serge suit, 
like a battle standard, still waving above a lost cause. I found him 
profitable; and so may you. When you do look for him, look 
among the light -horse troop of Bedouins that besiege the picket- 
line of the travelling potentate’s guards and secretaries — among 
the wild-eyed genii of Arabian Afternoons that gather to make 
astounding and egregious demands upon the prince’s coffers. 

I first saw Mr. Polk coming down the steps of the hotel at 
which sojourned His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, most 
enlightened of the Mahratta princes, who, of late, ate bread and 
salt in our Metropolis of the Occident. 

Lucullus moved rapidly, as though propelled by some potent 
moral force that imminently threatened to become physical. 
Behind him closely followed the impetus — a hotel detective, if 
ever white Alpine hat, hawk’s nose, implacable watch chain, and 
loud refinement of manner spoke the truth. A brace of uniformed 
porters at his heels preserved the smooth decorum of the hotel, 
repudiating by their air of disengagement any suspicion that they 
formed a reserve squad of ejectment. 

Safe on the sidewalk, Lucullus Polk turned and shook a freckled 
fist at the caravansary. And, to my joy, he began to breathe deep 
invective in strange words. 

“ Rides in howdahs, does he? ” he cried loudly and sneeringly. 
“ Rides on elephants in howdahs and calls himself a prince! 
Kings— yah! Comes over here and talks horse till you would 
think he was a president; and then goes home and rides in a 
private dining-room strapped on to an elephant. Well, well, 
weU! ” 
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The ejecting committee quietly retired. The scorner of princes 
turned to me and snapped his fingers. 

** What do you think of that? ** he shouted derisively. ** The 
Gaekwar of Baroda rides on an elephant in a howdah ! And there’s 
old Bikram Shamshcr Jang scorching up and down the pig-patlis 
of Khatmandu on a motor-cycle. Wouldn’t that maharajah you? 
And the Shah of Persia, that ought to have been Muley-on-the- 
spot for at least three, he’s got the palanquin habit. And that 
funny-hat prince from Korea — ^u'ouldn’t you think he could 
afford to amble around on a milk-wliite palfrey once in a dynasty 
or two? Nothing doing! His idea of a Balaclava charge is to 
tuck his skirts under him and do his mile in six days over the 
hog-wallows of Seoul on a bull-cart. That’s the kind of visiting 
potentates that come to this country now. It’s a hard deal, 
friend.” 

I murmured a few words of sympathy. But it was uncompre- 
hending, for I did not know his grievance against the rulers who 
flash, meteor-like, now and then upon our shores. 

“ The last one I sold,” continued the displeased one, was to 
that three-horse- tailed Turkish pasha that came over a year 
ago. Five hundred dollars he paid for it, easy. I says to his 
executioner or secretary — he was a kind of a Jew or a Chinaman 
— * His Turkey Giblets is fond of horses, then? ’ 

‘ Him? ’ says the secretary. ‘ Well, no. He’s got a big, fat 
wife in the harem named Bad Dora that he don’t Iflcc. I believe 
he intends to saddle her up and ride her up and dov^n the board- 
>valk in the Bulbul Gardens a few times every day. .^You haven’t 
got a pair of extra long spurs you could throw in on the deal, 
have you? * Yes, sir, there’s mighty few real rough*|ridcrs among 
the royal sports these days.” 

As soon as Lucullus Polk got cool enough 1 picked him up, and 
with no greater effort than you would employ in persuading a 
drowning man to clutch a straw, I inveigled him into accompany- 
ing me to a cool corner in a dim caf6. 

And it came to pass that men-servants set before us brewage; 
and Lucullus Polk spake unto me, relating the wherefores of his 
beleaguering the antechambers of the princes of the earth. 

“ Did you ever hear of the S. A. & A. P. Railroad in Texas? 
Well, that don’t stand for Samaritan Actor’s Aid Philanthropby. 

I was down that way managing a summer bunch of the gum and 
syntax-chewers that play the Idlewild Parks in the Western 
hamlets. Of course, we went to pieces when the soubrette ran 
away with a prominent barber of Beeville. I don’t know what 
became of the rest of the company. I believe there were some 
salaries due; and the last I saw of the troupe was when 1 told 
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ihcm that forty-three cents was all the treasury contained. I say 
I never saw any of them after that; but I heard them for about 
twenty minutes. I didn’t have time to look back. But after dark 
I came out of the woods and struck the S. A. & A. P. agent for 
means of transportation. He at once extended to me the 
courtesies of the entire railroad, kindly warning me, however, 
not to get aboard any of the rolling stock, 

*■ About ten the next morning I steps off the ties into a village 
that calls itself Atascosa Cit^. I bought a thirty-cent breakfast 
and a ten-cent cigar, and stood on Main Street jingling the three 
pennies in my pocket — dead broke. A man in Texas with only 
three cents in his pocket is no better off than a man that has no 
money and owes two cents. 

“ One of luck’s favourite tricks is to soak a man for his last 
dollar so quick that he don’t have time to look at it. There I was 
ill a swell St. Louis tailor-made, blue-and-green plaid suit, and 
an eighteen-carat sulphate-of-copper scarf pin, with no hope in 
sight except the two great Texas industries, the cotton fields, and 
grading new railroads. I never picked cotton, and I never cottoned 
to a pick, so the outlook had ultramarine edges. 

“ All of a sudden, while I was standing on the edge of the 
wooden sidewalk, down out of the sky falls two fine gold watches 
into the middle of the street. One hits a chunk of mud and sticks. 
The other falls hard and flics open, making a fine drizzle of 
little springs and screws and wheels. I looks up for a balloon 
or an airship; but not seeing any, I steps off the sidewalk to 
investigate. 

“ But I hear a couple of yells and see two men running up the 
street in leather overalls and high-heclcd bools and cartw^heel 
hats. One man is six or eight feet high, with open-plumbed joints 
and a heartbroken cast of countenance. He picks up the watch 
that has stuck in the mud. The other man, who is little, with pink 
hair and white eyes, goes for the empty case, and says, ‘ I win.’ 
Then the elevated pessimist goes down under his leather leg- 
liolsters and hands a handful of twenty-dollar gold pieces to his 
albino friend. I don’t know' how much money it was; it looked as 
big as an earthquake relief fund to me. 

“ I’ll have this here case filled up w'ith works,* says Shorty, 

* and throw you again for five hundred.’ 

“ * I’m your company,’ says the high man. ‘ I’ll meet you at 
the Smoked Dog Saloon an hour from now.’ 

“ The little man hustles away with a kind of Swiss movement 
towards a jewellery store. The heartbroken person stoops over 
and takes a telescopic view of my haberdashery. 

“ ‘ Them’s a mighty slick outfit of habiliments you have got on. 
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Mr. Man,’ says he. ‘ 1*11 bet a boss you never acquired the right, 
title, and interest in and to them clothes in Atascosa City.* 

“ ‘ Why no,’ says I, being ready enough to exchange personalities 
with this moneyed monument of melancholy. ‘ I had this suit 
tailored from a special line of coatericks, vestures, and paintings 
in St. Louis. Would you mind putting me sane,’ says I, ‘ on this 
watch-throwing contest? I’ve been used to seeing timepieces 
treated with more politeness and esteem — except women’s watches, 
of course, which by nature they abuse by cracking walnuts with 
’em and having ’em taken showing in tintype pictures.’ 

“ ‘ Me and George,’ he explains, ‘ are up from the ranch, 
having a spell of fun. Up to last month we owned four sections 
of watered grazing down on the San Miguel. But along comes one 
of these oil prospectors and begins to bore. He strikes a gusher 
that flows out twenty thousand — or maybe it was twenty million 
— barrels of oil a day. And me and George gets one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars — seventy-five thousand dollars apiece — 
for the land. So now and then we saddles up and hits the breeze 
for Atascosa City for a few days of excitement and damage. 
Here’s a little bunch of the dinero that I drawed out of the bank 
this morning,’ says he, and shove's a roll of twenties and fifties as 
big around as a sleeping-car pillow. The yellowbacks glowed like 
a sunset on the gable end of John D.s barn. My knees got weak, 
and I sat down on the edge of the board sidewalk. 

“You must have knocked around a right smart,* goes on this 
oil Greasc-us. ‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if you have saw towns 
more livelier than what Atascosa City is. SometimCB it seems to 
me that there ought to be some more ways of having a good time 
than there is here, ’specially when you’ve got plenty of money and 
don’t mind spending it.’ 

“ Then this Mother Carey’s chick of the desert sits down by me 
and we hold a conversationfest. It seems that he was money-poor. 
He’d lived in ranch camps all his life; and he confessed to me 
that his supreme idea of luxury was to ride into camp, tired out 
from a round-up, cat a peck of Mexican beans, hobble his brains 
with a pint of raw whisky, and go to sleep with his boots for a 
pillow. When this barge-load of unexpected money came to him 
and his pink but perky partner, George, and they hied themselves 
to this clump of outhouses called Atascosa City, you know what 
happened to them. They had money to buy anything they wanted ; 
but they didn’t know what to want. Their ideas of spendthriftineiis 
were limited to three — whisky, saddles, and gold watches. If 
there was anything else in the world to throw away fortunes on, 
they had never heard about it. So, when they wanted to have a 
hot time, they’d ride into town and get a city directory and stand 
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in front of the principal saloon and call up the population alpha- 
betically for free drinks. Then they would order three or four new 
California saddles from the storekeeper, and play crack-loo on the 
sidewalk with twenty-dollar gold pieces. Betting who could 
throw his gold watch the farthest was an inspiration of George’s; 
but even that was getting to be monotonous. 

** Was I on to the opportunity? Listen. 

“ In thirty minutes I had dashed olf a word picture of metro- 
politan joys that made life in Atascosa City look as dull as a trip 
to Coney Island with your own wife. In ten minutes more we 
shook hands on an agreement that I was to act as his guide, 
interpreter and friend in and to the aforesaid wassail and amenity. 
And Solomon Mills, which was his name, was to pay all expenses 
for a month. At the end of that time, if I had made good as 
director-general of the rowdy life, he was to pay me one thousand 
dollars. And then, to clinch the bargain, we called the roll of 
Atascosa City and put all of its citizens except the ladies and 
minors under the table, except one man named Horace Westcrvelt 
Si. Claire. Just for that wc bought a couple hatfuls of cheap 
silver watches and egged him out of town with ’em. We wound 
up by dragging the harness-maker out of bed and setting him to 
work on three new saddles; and then we went to sleep across 
the railroad track at the depot, just to annoy the S. A. & A. P. 
Think of having seventy-five thousand dollars and trying to 
avoid the disgrace of dying rich in a town like that ! 

“ The next day George, who was’marricd or something, started 
back to the ranch. Me and Solly, as I now called him, prepared 
to sha'ke off our moth balls and wing our way against the arc- 
lights of the joyous and tuneful East. 

“ ‘ No way-stops,’ says I to Solly, ‘ except long enough to get 
you barbered and haberdashed. This is no 1 exas feet shampetter,* 
says I, * where you eat chili-con-carne-con-huevos and then holler 
“Whoopee!” across the plaza. We’re now going against the 
real high life. We’re going to mingle with the set that carries a 
Spitz, wears spats, and hits the ground in high spots.* 

“ Solly puts six thousand dollars in century bills in one pocket 
of his brown ducks, and bills of lading for ten thousand dollars 
on Eastern banks in another. Then I resume diplomatic relations 
with the S. A. & A. P., and we hike in a north-westerly direction 
on our circuitous route to the spice gardens of the Yankee Orient. 

“ We stopped in San Antonio long enough for Solly to buy some 
clothes, and eight rounds of drinks for the guests and employees 
of the Mengcr Hotel, and order four Mexican saddles with silver 
trimmings and white Angora suaderos to be shipped down to the 
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ranch. From there wc made a big jump to St. Louis. We got 
there in time for dinner; and I put our thumbprints on the 
register of the most expensive hotel in the city. 

“ ‘ Now/ says I to Solly, with a wink at myself, ‘ here’s the 
first dinner-station we’ve struck where we can get a real good plate 
of beans.* And while he was up in his room trying to draw water 
out of the gas-pipe, I got one finger in the buttonhole of the head 
waiter’s Tuxedo, drew him apart, inserted a two-dollar bill, and 
closed him up again. 

“ ‘ Frankoyse,’ says I, ‘ I have a pal here for dinner that’s been 
subsisting for years on cereals and short stogies. You sec the chef 
and order a dinner for us such as you serve to Dave Francis and 
the general passenger agent of the Iron Mountain when they eat 
here. We’ve got more than Bernhardt’s tent full of money; 
and we want the nose-bags crammed with all the Chief Deveries 
de amine. Object is no expense. Now, show us.’ 

“ At six o’clock me and Solly sat down to dinner. Spread! 
There’s nothing been seen like it since the C’ambon snack. It was 
all served at once. I’he chef called it dinnay d la poker. It’s a 
famous thing among the gourmands of the West. The dinner 
comes in threes of a kind. There was guinea-fowls, guinea-pigs, 
and Guinness’s stout; roast veal, mock turtle soup, and chicken 
pdte; shad-roe, caviar, and tapioca; canvas-back duck, canvas- 
back ham, and cottontail rabbit; Philadelphia capon, fried 
snails, and sloe-gin — and so on, in threes. The itiea was that 
you eat nearly all you can of them, and then the fwaiter takes 
away the discard and gives you pears to fill on. > 

“ I was sure Solly would be tickled to death widi^these hands, 
after the bobtail flushes he’d been eating on the ranch ; and I was 
a little anxious that he should, for I didn’t remember his having 
honoured my efforts with a smile since we left Atascosa City. 

“ We were in the main dining-room, and tlicrc was a finc- 
dressed crowd there, all talking loud and enjoyable about the 
two St. Louis topics, the water supply and the colour line. They 
mix the two subjects so fast that strangers often think they arc 
discussing water-colours; and that has given the old town 
something of a rep as an art centre. And over in the corner was 
a fine brass band playing; and now, thinks I, Solly will become 
conscious of the spiritual oats of life nourishing and exhilarating 
his system. But nong, mong Jrang. 

“ He gazed across the table at me. There was four yards square 
of it, looking like the path of a cyclone that has wandered through 
a stock-yard, a poultry farm, a vegetable garden, and an Irish 
linen mill. Solly gets up and comes around to me. 

“ ‘ Luke,* says he, * I’m pretty hungry after our ride. I thought 
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you said they had some beans here. I’m going out and get some- 
thing I can eat. You can stay and monkey with this artificial layout 
of grub if you want to.* 

** ‘ Wait a minute/ says I, 

“ I called the waiter, and slapped ‘ S. Mills * on the back of the 
check for thirteen dollars and fifty cents. 

“ ‘ What do you mean,’ says I, ‘ by serving gentlemen with a 
lot of truck only suitable for deck hands on a Mississippi steamboat? 
We’re going out to get something decent to eat.* 

“ I walked up the street with the unhappy plainsman. He saw 
a saddle-shop open, and some of the sadness faded from his eyes. 
We went in, and he ordered and paid for two more saddles — 
one with a solid silver horn and nails and ornaments and a six- 
inch border of rhinestones and imitation rubies around the fiaps. 
I'hc other one had to have a gold-mounted horn, quadruple- 
plated stirrups, and the leather inlaid with silver beadwork 
wherever it would stand it. Eleven hundred dollars the two cost 
him. 

“ Then he goes out and heads towards the river, following his 
nose. In a little side street, where there was no street and no 
sidewalks and no houses, he finds what he is looking for. We go 
into a shanty and sit on high stools among stevedores and boatmen, 
and eat beans with tin spoons. Yes, sir, beans — beans boiled with 
salt pork. 

“ ‘ I kind of thought we’d strike some over this way,* says 
Solly. 

“ * Deligfitful,’ says I. ‘ That stylish hotel grub may appeal to 
some: but for me, give me the husky table d^goat.* 

“ When wc had succumbed to the beans I leads him out of the 
tarpaulin-steam under a lamp post and pulls out a daily paper 
with the amusement column folded out. 

“ * But now, what ho for a merry round of pleasure,’ says I. 
* Here’s one of Hall Caine’s shows, and a stock-yard company in 
Hamlet, and skating at the Hollowhorn Rink, and Sara Bernhardt 
and the Shapely Syrens Burlesque Company. I should think, 
now, that the Shapely ’ 

“ But what does this healthy, wealthy, and wise man do but 
reach his arms up to the second-story windows and gape noisily. 

“ ‘Reckon I’ll be going to bed,’ he says, ‘ it’s about my time. 
St. Louis is a kind of quiet place, ain’t it? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes,’ says I; ‘ ever since the railroads ran in here the 
town’s been practically ruined. And the building-and-loan 
associations and the fair have about killed it. Guess we might as 
well go to bed. Wait till you see Chicago though. Shall we get 
tickets for the Big Breeze to-morrow? * 
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“ ‘ Mought as well,’ says Solly. ‘ I reckon all these towns are 
about alike.’ 

“ Well, maybe the wise cicerone and personal conductor didn’t 
fall hard in Cliicago! Loolooville-on-thc-Lake is supposed to 
have one or two things in it calculated to keep the rural visitor 
awake after the curfew rings. But not for the grass-fed man of the 
pampas! I tried him with theatres, rides in automobiles, sails on 
the lake, champagne suppers, and all those little inventions 
that hold the simple life in check; but in vain. Solly grew sadder 
day by day. And I got fearful alx>ut my salary, and knew I must 
play my trump card. So I mentioned New York to him, and 
informed him that these Western towns were no more than 
gateways to the great walled city of the whirling dervishes. 

“ After I bought the tickets I missed Soli. I knew liis habits 
by then ; so in a couple of hours I found him in a saddle shop, 
'f hey had some new ideas there in the way of trees and girths 
that had strayed down from the Candian mounted police; and 
Solly was so interested that he almost looked reconciled to live. 
He invested about nine hundred dollars in there. 

** At the depot I telegraphed a cigar-store man I knew in 
New York to meet me at the Twenty-third Street ferry with a list 
of all the saddle stores in tlie city, I wanted to know where to 
look for Solly when he got lost. 

“ Now I’ll tell you what happened in New York. I says to 
myself; * Friend Heherezadc, you want to get busy and make 
Bagdad look pretty to the sad sultan of the sour countenance, 
or it’ll be the bow'string for yours.’ But I never ha4 any doubt 
1 could do it. 

“ I began with him like you’d feed a starving mall. I showed 
him the horse-cars on Broadway and the Staten Island ferry-boats. 
And then I piled up the sensations on him, but always keeping a 
lot warmer ones up my sleeve. 

“ At the end of the third day he looked like a composite picture 
of five thousand orphans too late to catch a picnic steamboat and, 

I was wilting down a collar every two hours wondering how I 
could please him and whether I was going to get my thou. He 
went to sleep looking at the Brooklyn Bridge; he disregarded the 
sky-scrapers above the third story; it took three ushers to wake 
him up at the liveliest vaudeville in town. 

“ Once I thought I had him. I nailed a pair of cuffs on him one 
morning before he was awzike; and I dragged him that evening 
to the palm-cage of one of the biggest hotels in the city — to see the 
Johnnies and the Alicc-sit-by-lhc-hours. They were out in 
numerous quantities, with the fat of the land showing in their 
clothes. While we were looking them over, Solly divested himself 

o.H.s 3 
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of a fearful, rusty kind of laugh — like moving a folding bed with 
one roller broken. It was his first in two weeks, and it gave me 
hope. 

“ ‘ Right you are,’ says I. ‘ They’re a funny lot of postcards, 
aren’t they?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of them dudes and culls on the hoof,’ 
says he. ‘ I was thinking of the time me and George put sheep-dip 
in Horschead Johnson’s whisky. I wish I was back in Atascosa 
Ciity,’ says he. 

“ I felt a cold chill run down my back. ‘ Me to play and mate 
in one move,’ says I to myself. 

“ I made Solly promise to stay in the cafe for half an hour 
and I hiked out in a cab to Lolabelle Delatour’s flat on Forty- 
third Street. I knew her well. She was a chorus girl in a Broadway 
musical comedy. 

“ ‘Jane,’ says I when I found her, ‘ I’ve got a friend from '1 exas 
here. He’s all right, but — well he carries weight. I’d like to 
give him a little whirl after the show this evening — bubbles, you 
know, and a buzz out to a casino for the whitebait and pickled 
walnuts. Is it a go? ’ 

“ ‘ Can he sing? ’ asks LolabcIIc. 

“ ‘ You know,’ says I, ‘ that I wouldn’t take him away from 
home unless his notes were good. He’s got pots of money — 
bcan-pols full of it.’ 

“ ‘ Bring him around after the second act,’ says Lolabelle, 
‘ and I’ll examine his credentials and securities.’ 

“ So about ten o’clock that evening I led Solly to Miss Helatour’s 
dressing-room, and her maid let us in. In ten minutes in comes 
Lcdabelle, fresh from the .stage, looking stunning in the costume 
she wears when she steps from the ranks of the lady grenadiers 
and says to the king, ‘ Welcome to our May-day revels.’ And you 
can bet it wasn’t the way .she spoke the lines that got her the part. 

“ As soon as Solly .saw her he got up and walked straight out 
through the stage entrance into the street. I followed him. 
Lolabelle wasn’t paying my salary. I wondered whether anybody 
was. 

“ ‘ Luke,’ says Solly, outside, ‘ that was an awful mistake. *Wc 
must have got into the lady’s private room, I hope I’m gentleman 
enough to do anything possible in the way of apologies. Do you 
reckon .she’d ever forgive us? ” 

“ ‘ She may forget it,’ says I. ‘ Of course it was a mistake. 
Let’s go find some beans.’ 

“ That’s the way it went. But pretty soon afterwards Solly 
failed to show up at dinner lime for several days. I cornered him. 
He confessed that he had found a restaurant on Third Avenue 
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where they cooked beans in Texas style. I made him take me 
there. The minute I set foot inside the door I threw up my hands. 

There was a young woman at the desk, and Solly introduced 
me to her. And then we sat down and had beans. 

“ Yes, sir, sitting at the desk was the kind of a young woman 
that can catch any man in the world as easy as lifting a finger. 
There’s a way of doing it. She knew. I saw her working it. She 
was healthy-looking and plain dressed. She had her hair drawn 
back from her forehead and face — no curls or frizzes; that’s the 
way she looked. Now I’ll tell you the way they work the game; 
it’s simple. When she wants a man, she manages it so that every 
time he looks at her he finds her looking at him. That’s all. 

“ 'I’he next evening Solly was to go to Coney Island with me at 
seven. At eight o'clock he hadn’t showed up. I went out and 
lound a cab. I felt sure thcic w'as something wrong. 

“ ‘ Drive to the Bark Home Restaurant on 'J’hird Avcntic,’ 
says 1. * And if I don’t find what 1 want there, take in llicse 
saddle shops.’ I handed him the list. 

“ ‘ Boss,’ says the cabby, * I ct a steak in that restaurant once. 
If you're real hungry, I advise you to try the saddle-shops first.’ 

“ ‘ I’m a detective,’ says I, ‘ and I don’t cat. Hurry up! ’ 

“ As soon as I got to the restaurant I felt in the lines of my palms 
that I should beware of a tall, red, damfool man, and 1 was going 
to lose a sum of money. 

“ Solly wasn’t there. Neither w'as the smooth-haired lady. 

“ I waited; and in an hour they came in a cab and got out, 
hand in hand. I asked Solly to siej) around the corner for a few 
words. He was grinning clear across his face; but I J»ad not 
administered the grin. 

“ ‘ She’s the greatest tJiat ever sniffed the breeze,* says he. 

“ ‘ Congrats,’ says I. ‘ I’d like to have my thousand now% if 
you please.’ 

‘ Well, Luke,’ says he, * I don’t know that I’ve had such a 
skyhoodlin’ fine time under your tutelage and dispensation. But 
ril do the lx:st I can for you — I’ll do the best I can,’ lie repeats. 

‘ Me and Miss Skinner was married an hour ago. We’re leaving 
for Texas in the morning.’ 

“ ‘ Great! ’ says I. ‘ Consider yourself covered with rice and 
Congress gaiters. But don’t let’s tie so much satin bows on our 
business relations that we lose sight of ’em. How about my 
honorarium? ” 

“ ‘ Missis Mills,’ says he, ‘ has taken possession of my money 
and papers except six bits. I (old her what I’d agreed to give you; 
but she says it’s an irreligious and illegal contract, and she won’t 
pay a cent of it. But I ain’t going to see you treated unfair/ 
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says he. * IVe got eighty-seven saddles on the ranch what I vc 
bought on this trip ; and when I get back Fm going to pick out the 
best six in the lot and send *em to you.* ** 

“ And did he? ** I asked, when Lucullus ceased talking. 

“ He did. And they arc fit for kings to ride on. The six he 
sent me must have cost him three thousand dollars, But where is 
the market for ’em? Who would buy one except one of these 
rajahs and princes of Asia and Africa? Fve got *em all on the 
list. I know every tan royal dub and smoked princcrino from 
Mindanao to the Caspian Sea.** 

It’s a long time between customers,” I ventured, 

‘‘ They’re coming faster ” said Polk. “ Nowadays, when one 
of the murdering mutts gets civilised enough to abolish suttee 
and quit using his whiskers for a napkin, he calls himself the 
Roosevelt of the East, and comes over to investigate our 
Chautauquas and cocktails. HI place ’em all yet. Now look here.” 

From an inside pocket he drew a tightly-folded newspaper 
with much-worn edges, and indicated a paragraph, 

” Read that,” said the saddler to royalty, 'iTie paragraph ran 
thus: 

His Highness Scyyid Fcysal bin Turkec, Imam of Muskat, is one 
of the most progressive and enlightened rulers of the Old World. 
His stables contain more than a thousand horses of the purest 
Persian breeds. It is said that this powerful prince contemplates 
a visit to the United States at an early date. 

“There!” said Mr. Polk triumphantly. “My best saddle 
is as good as sold — the one with turquoises set in the rim of the 
canilc. Have you three dollars that you could loan me for a short 
time? ” 

It happened that I had; and I did. 

If this should meet the eye of the Imam of Muskat may it 
quicken his whim to visit the land of the free! Otherwise I fear 
that I shall be longer than a short time separated from my dollars 
three. 
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I F YOU arc knowing in the chronicles of the ring you will 
recall to mind an event in the early 'nineties when, for a 
minute and sundry odd seconds, a cliampion and a “ w'ould-be 
faced each other on the alien side of an international river. So 
brief a conflict had rarely imposed upon the fair promise of true 
sport. The reporters made what they could of it, but divested 
of padding, the action was sadly fugacious. The champion 
merely smote his victim, turned his back upon him, remarking, 
“ I know what I done to dat stiff,*' and extended an arm like a 
ship’s mast for his glove to be removed. 

Which accounts for a trainload of disgusted gentlemen in an 
uproar of fancy x^csts and neckwear being spilled from their 
I’ullman in San Antonio in the early morning following the fight. 
Which also partly accounts for the unhappy predicament in 
which “ Cricket ” McGuire found himself as he tumbled from 
his car and sat upon the depot platform, torn by a spasm of that 
liollow, racking cough so familiar to San Antonian ears. At that 
time, in the uncertain light of dawn, that way passed Curtis 
Raidler, the Nueces County cattleman — may his shadow never 
measure under six feet two. 

The cattleman, out this early to catch the south-hiound for his 
ranch station, stopped at the side of the distressed patron of sport 
and spoke in the kindly drawl of his ilk and region, “ Got it 
pretty bad, bud? ” 

“ Cricket ** McGuire, cx-fcathcr-weight prize fighter, tout, 
jockey, follower of the ** ponies,” all-around sport, and manipulator 
of the gum balls and w'alnut shells, looked up pugnaciously at 
the imputation cast by “ bud.” 

** G’wan,” he rasped, ** telegraph pole. I didn’t ring for ycr.” 
Another paroxysm wrung him, and he leaned limply against a 
convenient baggage truck. Raidier waited patiently, glancing 
around at the white hats, short overcoats, and big cigars thronging 
the platform. “ You’re from the No’th, ain’t you, bud? ” he asked 
when the other was partially recovered. “ Come down to see the 
fight? ” 

“ Fight! *’ snapped McGuire. “ Puss-in-thc-corner! ’Twas a 
hypodermic injection. Handed him just one like a squirt of dope, 
and he’s asleep, and no tanback needed in front of his residence. 
Fight! ” He rattled a bit, coughed, and went on hardly addressing 
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the cattleman, but rather for the relief of voicing his troubles. 
“ No more dead sure t’ings for me. But Rus Sage himself would 
have snatched at it. Five to one dat de boy from Cork wouldn’t 
slay t’ree rounds is what I invested in. Put my last cent on, and 
co\ild already smell the sawdust in dat all-night joint of Jimmy 
Delaney’s on T’irty-seventh Street I was goin’ to buy. And den — 
say, telegraph pole, what a gazaboo a guy is to put his whole roll 
on one turn of the gaboozlum! ” i 

You're plenty right,” said the big cattleman; “ more 
’specially when you lose. Son, you get up and light out for a 
hotel. You got a mighty bad cough. Flad it long? ” i 

“ Lungs,” said McGuire comprehensively. “ 1 got it. The 
croaker says I’ll come to time for six months longer — maybe a 
year if I hold my gait. I wanted to settle down and take care of 
myscli'. Dat's why I speculated on dat five to one perhaps. I 
had a t'ousand iron dollars saved up. If 1 winned I was goin’ to 
buy Delaney’s cafe. Who’d a t’ought dat stiff w'ould take a nap 
in de foist round — say? ” 

“ It’s a hard deal,” commented Raidler, looking down at the 
<iiminutive form of McGuire crumpled against the truck. “ But 
you go t(* a hotel and rest. I'hcrc's the Monger and the Maverick, 
and ” 

“ And the Fi’th Av'noo, and the Waldorf-Astoria,” mimicked 
McGuire. ” 1 old you I went broke. I’m on dc bum proper. 
I’ve got one dime left. Maybe a tiip to Europe or a sail in me 
j)rivat(‘ yacht would fix me up — pa’per! ” 

He flung his dime at a newsboy, got his Express, propped his 
bac k agaii st the truck, and was at once rapt in the account of his 
Waterloo, as • xpanded by the ingenious press. 

Curtis Raicdcr interrogated an enormous gold watch, and laid 
his hand on ^^KGiiire’s shoulder. 

” Come on, bud,” he said. ” We got three minutes to catch the 
train.” 

Sarcasm seemed to be M( Guire’s vein. 

” You aiji’t seen me cash in any chips or call a turn since I told 
you I was broke, a minute ago, have you? Friend, chase yourself 
away.” 

“ You're going down to my ranch,” said the cattleman, “ and 
stay till you get well. Six months’ll fix you good as new.” Tic 
lifted McGuiic with one hand, and half-dragged him in the 
direction of the train. 

” What about the money? ” »aid McGuire, struggling weakly to 
escape. 

” Money for what? ” asked Raidler, puzzled. They eyed each 
other, not understanding-, for they touched only as at the gear of 
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bevelled cog-wheels —at right angles, and moving upon different 
axles. 

Passengers on the south-bound saw them seated together, and 
wondered at the conflux of two such antipodes. McGuire was 
five feet one, with a countenance belonging to either Yokohama 
or Dublin. Bright-beady of eye, bony of cheek and jaw, scarred, 
toughened, broken and rcknit, indestructible, grisly, gladiatorial 
as a hornet, he was a type neither new nor unfamiliar. Raidlcr 
was the product of a different soil. Six feet two in height, miles 
broad, and no deeper than a crystal brook, he represented the 
union of the West and South. Few accurate pictures of his kind 
have been made, for art galleries arc so small and the mutoscopc 
is as yet unknown in Texas. After all, the only possible medium 
of portrayal of Raidler’s kind would be the fresco —something 
high and simple and cool and unframed. 

'I'hey W’crc rolling southward on the International. The timber 
w'as huddling into little, dense green motts at rare distances 
before the inundation of the downright, vert prairies. This was 
the land of the ranches; the domain of the kings of the kinc. 

McGuire sat, collapsed into his corner of the scat, receiving 
wath acid suspicion the conversation of the cattleman. What was 
the “ game ” of this big “ geezer ” who was carrying him off? 
Altruism would have been McGuire\s last guess. “He ain’t no 
farmer,” thought the captive, “ and he ain’t no con man, for sure. 
W’at’s his lay? You trail in. Cricket, and see how many cards 
he draws. You’re up against it, anyhow. You got a nickel and 
galloping consumption, and you belter lay low. Lay low and sec 
w'’al’s his game.” 

At Rincon, a hundred miles from San Antonio, they left the 
train for a buckboard which was wailing there for Raidlcr. In 
this they travelled the thirty miles between the station and their 
destination. If anything could, this drive should have stirred 
the acrimonious McGuire to a sense of his ransom. They sped 
uj)on velvet wheels across an cxliilarant savanna. The pair of 
Spanish ponies struck a nimble, tireless trot, which gait they 
occasionally relieved by a wild, untrammelled gallop. The air 
was wine and .seltzer, perfumed, as they absorbed it, with the 
delicate redolence of prairie flowers. The road perished, and the 
buckboard swam the uncharted billows eff the grass itself, steered 
by the practised hand of Raidlcr, to whom each tiny distant mott 
of trees was a signboard, each convolution of the low hills a voucher 
of course and distance. But McGuire reclined upon his spine 
seeing nothing but a desert, and receiving the cattleman’s advances 
with sullen distrust. “ W’at’s he up to? ” was the burden of his 
thoughts ; “ w’at kind of a gold brick has the big guy got to sell? ’ ’ 
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McGuire was only applying the measure of the streets he had 
walked to a range bounded by the horizon and the fourth 
dimension. 

A week before, while riding the prairies, Raidlcr had come upon 
a sick and weakling calf deserted and bawling. Without dis- 
mounting he had reached and slung the distressed bossy across his 
saddle and dropped it at the ranch for the boys to attend to. It 
was impossible for McGuire to know or comprehend that, in the 
eyes of the cattleman, his case and tliat of the calf were identical 
in interest and demand upon his assistance. A creature was ill 
and helpless; he had the power to render aid — these were the 
only postulates required for the cattleman to act. They formed 
his system of logic and the most of his creed. McGuire was the 
seventh invalid whom Raidlcr had picked up thus casually in 
San Antonio, where so many thousand go for the ozone that 
is said to linger about its contracted streets. Five of them had 
been guests of Solito Ranch until they had been able to leave, 
cured or better, and exhausting the vocabulary of tearful grati- 
tude. One came too late, but rested very comfortably, at last, 
under a ratama tree in the garden. 

So, then, it was no surprise to the ranchhold when the buck- 
board .spun to the door, and Raidler took up his debile protegi 
like a handful of rags and set him down upon the gallery. 

McGuire looked upon things strange to him. The ranch-house 
was the best in the country. It was built of brick hauled one 
hundred miles by wagon, but it was of but one story, and its 
four rooms were completely encircled by a mud floor “ gallery.” 
The miscellaneous setting of horses, dogs, saddles, wagons, guns, 
and cowpunchers’ paraphernalia oppressed the metropolitan eye 
of the wrecked sportsman, 

“ Well, here we are at home,” said Raidler, chceringly. 

“ It’s a h — 1 of a looking place,” said McGuire promptly, as he 
rolled upon the gallery floor, in a fit of coughing. 

“ We’ll try to make it comfortable for you, buddy,” said the 
cattleman, gently. “ It ain’t fine inside; but it’s the outdoors, 
anyway, that’ll do you the most good. This’ll be your room in 
here. Anything we got, you ask for it.” 

He led McGuire into the east room. The floor was bare and 
clean. White curtains waved in the gulf breeze through the open 
windows. A big willow rocker, two straight chairs, a long table 
covered with newspapers, pipes, tobacco, spurs, and cartridges 
stood in the centre. Some well-mounted heads of deer and one 
of an enormous black javeli projected from the walls. A wide, 
cool cot-bed stood in a comer. Nueces County people regarded 
this guest chamber as fit for a prince. McGuire showed his eye 
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teeth at it. He took out his nickel and spun it up to the ceiling, 
“ T’ought I was lyin’ about the money, did ye? Well, you 
can frisk me if you wanter. Dat’s the last simoleon in the treasury. 
Who’s goin’ to pay? ” 

I’he cattleman’s clear grey eyes looked steadily from under his 
grizzly brows into the huckleberry optics of his guest. After a 
little he said simply, and not ungraciously, “ I’ll be much obliged 
to you, son, if you won’t mention money any more. Once was 
quite a plenty. Folks I ask to my ranch don’t have to pay anything, 
and iJicy very scarcely ever ofTcrs it. Supper’ll be ready in half 
an hour. There’s water in the pitcher, and some, cooler, to 
drink in that red jar hanging on the gallery.” 

Where’s the bell? ” asked McGuire, looking about. 

“ Bell for what? ” 

” Bell to ring for things. I can’t — sec here,” he exploded 
in a sudden weak fury, ” 1 never asked you to bring me here. 

I never held you up for a cent. I never gave you a hard-luck story 
till you asked me. Here I am fifty mile from a bellboy or a cocktail. 
I’m sick. I can’t hustle. Gee! but I’m up against it! ” McGuire 
fell upon the cot and sobbed shiveringly. 

Raidler went to the door and called. A slender, bright- 
complcxioned Mexican youth about twenty came ctuickly. 
Raicller spoke to him in Spanish, 

” Ylario, it is in my mind that I promised you the position of 
vaqimo on the San Garlos range at the fall rodeo,' ^ 

” iSV, stiior, such was your goodness.” i 

“ Listen. This senor is my friend. He is very jsick. Place 
yourself at his side. Attend to his wants at all times. Have much 
patience and care with him. And when he is well, op — and when 
he is well, instead of vaquero I will make you mayoftdojno of the 
Rancho dc las Piedras. Estd hueno? ” 

” Si, si — mil gracias, senor.^* Ylario tried to kneel upon the 
floor in his gratitude, but the cattleman kicked at him benevolently, 
growling, ” None of your opery-house antics, now.” 

Ten minutes later Ylario came from McGuire’s room and stood 
before Raidler. 

“ The little senor , he announced, “ presents his compliments ” 
(Raidler credited Ylario with the preliminary) “ and desires 
some pounded icc, one hot bath, one gin feez-z, that the windows 
be all closed, toast, one shave, one NewyorkheraP, cigarettes, and 
to send one telegram.” 

Raidler took a quart bottle of whisky from his medicine cabinet. 

“ Here, take him this,*’ he said. 

Thus was instituted the reign of terror at the SoUlo Ranch. 
For a few ^veeks McGuire blustered and boasted and swaggered 
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before the cow-punchers who rode in for miles around to see this 
latest importation of Raidler’s. He was an absolutely new 
experience to them. He explained to them all the intricate points 
of sparring and the tricks of training and defence. He opened 
to their minds’ view all the indecorous life of a tagger after pro- 
fessional sports. His jargon of slang was a continuous joy and 
surprise to them. His gestures, his strange poses, his frank ribaldry 
of tongue and principle fascinated them. He was like a being from 
a new world. 

Strange to say, this new world he had entered did not exist 
to him. He was an utter egoist of l>rifks and mortar. He had 
dropped out, he felt, into open space for a time, and all it con- 
tained was an audience for his renjiniscenre5. Neither the limitless 
freedom of' the prairie days nor the grand hush of the close-drawn, 
spangled nights touched him. All the hues of Aurora could not 
win liirn from the pink pages of a sporting journal. “ Get some- 
thing for nothing,” was Jiis mission in life; “ T’irty-sevcnth ” 
Street was his goal. 

Nearly two months after his arrival he began to complain that 
he felt worse. Tt was then that he became the ranch’s incubus, its 
harpy, its Old Man of the Sea. He shut himself in his room like 
.some venomous kobold or flibbertigibbet, whining, complaining, 
cursing, accusing. The keynote of his plaint was that he had been 
inveigled into a gchenna against his will; that he was dying of 
neglect and lack of comforts. With all his dire protestations of 
increasing illness, to the eye of others he remained unchanged. 
His currant-like eyes were as bright and diabolic as cvct; his 
voice was as rasping; his callous face, with the skin drawn tense 
as a drum-head, had no flesh to lose. A flush on his prominent 
( heck bones each afternoon hinted that a clinical thermometer 
might have revealed a .symptom, and i)crcussion might have 
established the fact that McGuire was breathing with only one 
lung, but his appearance remained the same. 

In constant attendance uj)on him was Ylario, whom the coming 
reward of the viayordomoship must have greatly stimulated, for 
McGuire chained him to a bitter existence. I'hc air — the man’s 
only chance for life — he commanded to be kept out by closed 
windows and drawn curtains. The room was always blue and 
foul with cigarette smoke; whosoever entered it must sit, suffocat- 
ing, and listen to the imp’s interminable gasconade concerning his 
scandalous career. 

The oddest thing of all was the relation existing between 
McGuire and his benefactor. The attitude of the invalid towards 
the cattleman was something like that of a peevish, perverse child 
towards an indulgent parent. When Raidlcr would leave the 
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ranch McGuire would fall into a fit of malevolent, silent sullcnness. 
When he returned, he would be met by a string of violent and 
stinging reproaches. Raidler’s attitude towards his charge was 
quite inexplicable in its way. The cattleman seemed actually to 
assume and feel the character assigned him by McGuire’s 
intemperate accusations — the character of tyrant and guilty 
oppressor. He seemed to have adopted the responsibility of the 
fellow’s condition, and he always met his tirades with a pacific, 
patient, and even remorseful kindness that never altered. 

One day Raidler said to him, “ Try more air, son. You can 
have the buckboard and a driver every day if you’ll go. Try a 
week or two in one of the cow camps. I’ll tix you up plum 
comfortable. The ground, and the air next to it— them’s the 
things to cure you. I knowed a man from Philadelphy, sicker 
than you are, got lost on the Guadalupe, and slept on the hare 
grass in sheep camps for two weeks. Well, sir, it started him getting 
well, which he clone. Close to the ground — that’s where the 
medicine in the air stays. Try a little hossback riding now. 
There’s a gentle pony ” 

“ What’vc I done to yer? ” screamed A^IcGuirc. “ Did I ever 
cloublecross ycr? Did I ask you to bring me here? Drive me out 
of your camps if you wanter; or stick a knife in me and save 
trouble. Ride! I can’t lift my feet. I couldn’t sidestep a jab 
from a five-ycar-old kid. That’s wliat your cl — d ranch has done 
for me. 'Ihcrc’s nothing to eat, nothing to see, and nobody to 
talk to but a lot of Reubens who don’t know a punching bag from 
a lobster salad.” 

” It’s a lonesome place, for certain,” apologised Raicllcr 
abashedly. ” We got plenty but it’s rough enough. Anything you 
think of you want, the boys’ll ride up and h tt h it down for you.” 

It was Chad Murchison, a cowpuncher from the Circle Bar 
outfit, who first suggested that McGuire’s illness was fraudulent. 
Chad had brought a basket of grapes for him thirty miles, and 
four out of his way, tied to his saddle-horn. After remaining in 
the smoke-tainted room for a while, he emerged and bluntly 
confided his suspicions to Raidler. 

“ His arm,” said Chad, “ is harder’n a diamond. He intercluccd 
me to >vhat he called a shorc-perplexus punch, and ’twas like 
being kicked twice by a mustang. He’s playin’ it low down on 
you, Curt. He ain’t no sicker’n I am. I hate to say it, but tJ)e 
runt’s w^orkin* for range and shelter.” 

'rhe cattleman’s ingenuous mind refused to entertain Chad’s 
view of the case, and when, later, he came to apply the test, 
doubt entered not into his motives. 

One day, about noon, two men drove up to the ranch, alighted, 
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hitched, and came in to dinner; standing and general invitations 
being the custom of the country. One of them was a great San 
Antonio doctor, whose costly services had been engaged by a 
wealthy cowman who had been laid low by an accidental bullet. 
He was now being driven to the station to take the train back 
to town. After dinner Raidler took him aside, pushed a twenty- 
dollar bill against his hand, and said: 

“ Doc, there’s a young chap in that room I guess has got 
a bad cjisc of consumption. I*d like for you to look him over 
and sec just how bad he is, and if we can do anything for him.” 

“ How much was that dinner I just ate, Mr. Raidler? ” said 
the doctor bluffly, looking over his spectacles. Raidler returned 
the money to his pocket. The doctor immediately entered 
McGuire’s room, and ilte cattleman seated himself upon a heap 
of saddles on the gallery, ready to reproach himself in the event 
of the verdict should be unfavourable. 

In ten minutes the doctor came briskly out. “ Your man,” he 
said promptly, “ is as sound as a new dollar. His lungs arc better 
than mine. Respiration, temperature, and pulse normal. Chest 
expansion four inches. Not a sign of weakness anywhere. Of 
course I didn’t examine for the bacillus, htit it isn’t there. You 
can put my name to the diagnosis. Even cigarettes and a vilely 
close room haven’t hurt him. Coughs, docs he? Well, you tell 
Iiim it isn’t necc.ssary. You asked if there is anything we could do 
for him. Well, I advi.se you to set him digging post-holes or 
breaking mustangs. There’s our team ready. Good-day, sir.” 
And like a puff of wholesome, blustery wind the doctor was off. 

Raidler readied out and plucked a leaf from a mesquitc bush 
liy tlie railing, and began diewing it thoughtfully. 

Thv branding season was at hand, and the next morning Ross 
Hargis, foreman of the outfit, was mustering his force some twenty- 
five men at the ranch, ready to start for the San Carlos range, 
where tlie work was to begin. By six o’clock the horses were all 
saddled, the grub waggon ready, and the cowpunchers were 
swinging themselves upon their mounts, when Raidler bade them 
wail. A boy was bringing up an extra pony, bridled and saddled, 
to tlie gate. Raidler walked to McGuire’s room and threw open 
the door. McGuire was lying on his cot, not yet dressed, smoking. 

“ Gi'i up,” said the cattleman, and his voice was clear and 
brassy, like a bugle. 

” How’s that? ” asked McGuire, a little startled. 

“ Get up and dress. I can stand a rattlesnake, but I hate a 
liar. Do I have to tell you again? ” He caught McGuire by the 
neck and stood him on the floor, 

” Say, friend,” cried McGuire wildly, “ are you bug-house? 
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Tm sick — see? 1*11 croak if I got to hustle. Wliat*ve I done to 

yer? ** — he began his chronic whine — “ I never asked yer to ** 

** Put on your clothes,** called Raidler, in a rising tone. 
Swearing, stumbling, shivering, keeping his amazed, shiny 
eyes upon the now menacing form of (he aroused " cattleman, 
McGuire managed to tumble into his clothes. Then Raidler 
took him by the collar and shoved him out and across the yard 
to the extra pony hitched at the gate. The cowpunchers lolled 
in their saddles, open-mouthed. 

“ Take this man,** said Raidler to Ross Hargis, “ and put him 
to work. Make him work hard, sleep hard, and eat hard. You 
boys know I done what I could for him, and he was welcome. 
Yesterday the best doctor in San Antone examined him, and 
says he’s got the lungs of a burro and the constitution of a steer. 
You know what to do with him, Ross.** 

Ross Hargis only smiled grimly. 

“ Aw,*’ said McGuire, looking intently at Raidler, w'ith a 
peculiar expression upon his face, “ the croaker said I was all 
right, did he? Said I was fakin’, did he? You put him on to me. 
You (’ought I wasn’t sick. You said I was a liar. Say, friend, I 
talked rough, I know, but I didn’t mean most of it. If you frit 
like I did — aw! I forgot — I ain’t sick, the croaker says. Well, 
friend, now I’ll go work for yer. Here’s where you play even.’* 

He sprang into the saddle easily as a bird, got the quirt from 
the horn, and gave his pony a slash with it. “ Crickef: ”, who once 
brought in Good Boy by a neck at Hawthorne — and ft lo to i shot 
— had his foot in the .stirrups again. > 

McGuire led the cavalcade as they dashed awhy from .San 
Carlos, and the cowpunchers gave a yell of applause Its they closed 
in behind his dust. 

But in less than a mile he had lagged to the rear, and was last 
man when they struck the patch of high chaparral below the horse 
pens. Behind a clump of this he drew rein, and licld a handker- 
chief to his mouth. He took it away drenched with bright, 
arterial blc>od, and threw it carefully into a clump of prickly 
pear. Then he slashed with his quirt again, gasped “ G’wan ’* 
to his astonished pony, and galloped after the gang. 

That night Raidler received a message from his old home in 
Alabama. There had been a death in the family; an estate was 
to divide, and they called for him to come. Daylight found him 
in the buckboard, skimming the prairies for the station. It was 
two months before he returned. When he arrived at the ranch- 
house he found it well nigh deserted save for Ylario, who acted 
as a kind of steward during his absence. Little by little the youth 
made him acquainted with the work done while he was away. 
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The branding camp, he was informed, was stil] doing business. 
On account of many severe storms the cattle had been badly 
scattered, and the branding had been accomplished but slowly. 
The camp was now in the valley of the Guadalupe, twenty miles 
away. • 

“ 15y the way,” said Raidler, suddenly remembering, ** that 
fellow I sent along with them — McGuire — is he working yet? ” 
I do not know,” said Ylario. “ Man’s from the camp come 
veree few limes to the ranch. So plentee work with the Icctlc 
calves. I’hey no say. Oh, 1 think that fellow McGuire he dead 
much time ago.” 

” Dead! ” said Raidler. “ What you talking about? ” 

“ Vcrrec sick fellow, McGuire,” replied Ylario, with a shrug of 
his shoulder. “ 1 thcenk he no live one, two month when he go 
away.” 

” Shucks! ” said Raidler. ” He humbugged you, too, did he? 
The doctor examined him and said he was sound as a rnesquite 
knot.” 

“ That doctor,” said Ylario, smiling, “ he tell you so? That 
doctor no sec McGuire.” 

“ I’alk up,” ordcTcd Raidler. “ What the devil do you mean? ” 

” McGuire,” continued the boy tranquilly, ” he getting drink 
water outside when that doctor come in room. That doctor lake 
me and pound me all over here with his lingeis” — putting his 
hand to his chest — “ I know not for w'hat. He put his car here 
and here and here, and listen — I not know for what. He put his 
little glass stick in my mouth. He feel my arm here. He make 
me count like whisper — so — twenty, heinta curarenta. Who knows,” 
concluded Ylario, with a deprecating spread of his hands, ” for 
W'hat that doctor do those verrcc droll and such-like things? ” 

** What horses are up? ” asked Raidler, shortly. 

” Paisano is grazing out behind the little corral, seiwr,'' 

** Saddle him for me at once.” 

Within a very few minutes the cattleman ^vas mounted and 
away. Paisano, well named after that ungainly but swift-running 
bird, struck into his long lope that ate up the road like a strip of 
macaroni. In two hours and a quarter Raidler, from a gentle 
swell, saw' the branding camp by a water hole in the Guadalupe. 
Sick with expectancy of the news he feared, he rode up, dismounted 
and dropped Paisano’s reins. So gentle was his heart that at that 
moment he would have pleaded guilty to the murder of McGuire. 

The only being in tlie camp was the cook, w'ho was just arrang- 
ing the hunks of barbecued beef, and distributing the tin coffee 
cups for supper. Raidler evaded a direct question concerning the 
one subject in his mind. 
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“ Everything all right in camp, Pete? he managed to inquire. 

So, so,** said Pete, conservatively. “ Grub give out twice. 
Wind scattered the cattle, and weVe had to rake the brush for 
forty mile. I need a new coffcc-pot. And the mosquitos is some 
more hellish than common.** 

“ The boys -all well? ** 

Pete was no optimist. Besides, inquiries concerning the health 
of cow-punchers were not only superfluous, but bordered on 
flaceidity. It was not like the boss to make them. 

“ What’s left of ’em don’t miss no calls to grub,” the cook 
conceded. 

” What’s left of ’em? ** repeated Raidler in a husky voice. 
Mechanically he began to look around for McGuire’s grave. 
He had in his mind a white slab such as he had seen in the 
Alabama churchyard. But immediately he knew tliat was foolish. 

“ Sure,” said Pete; “ what’s left. Clow camps change in two 
months. Some’s gone.” 

Raidler nerved himself. 

“ That — chap — I sent along — McGuire — did - he ** 

“ Say,” inlerruplcd I’cte, rising with a chunk of corn bread 
in each hand, that was a dirty shame, sending that poor, si(k 
kid to a cow camp. A doctor that couldn’t tell he was graveyard 
riK'at ought to be skinned with a cinch buckle. Giame as he was, 
too — it’s a scandal among snakes — lemme tell you what he done. 
First night in camp the boys started to initiate him in the leather 
breeches degree. Ross Hargis busted him one swipe with his 
chaparreras, and what do you reckon the poor child did? Got 
up, the little skccter, and licked Ross. Licked Ross Hargis. Licked 
him good. Hit him plenty and everywhere and bard. Ross’cl 
just get up and pi( k out a fresh place to lay clown on agin. 

” "I'hen that McChiirc goes oft' there and lays down with his 
head in the grass and bleeds. A bem’ridge they calls it. He lays 
there eighteen hours by the wat('h and they can’t budge him. 
Then Ross Hargis, who loves any marr who can lick him, goes 
to work and damns the doctors from Greenland to Poland Ghiny; 
and him and Greenj Branch Johnson they gets McGuire in a 
tent, and spells each other feedin’ him chopped raw meat and 
whisky. 

“ But it looks like the kid ain’t got no appetite to git well, for 
they misses him from the tent in the night and finds him root in* 
in the grass, and likewise a drizzle failin’. ‘ Gwan,* he says, 

‘ lemme go and die like I wan ter. He said I was a liar and a fake 
and I was playin’ sick. Lemme alone.* 

” Two weeks,” went on the cook, “ he laid around, not noticin’ 
nobody, and then ” 
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A sudden tliunder filled the air, and a score of galloping centaurs 
crashed through the brush into camp. 

“ Illustrious rattlesnakes! ” exclaimed Pete, springing all ways 
at once: “ here’s the boys come, and I’m an assassinated man if 
supper ain’t ready in three minutes.” 

But Raidlcr saw only one thing. A little brown-faced, grinning 
chap, springing from his saddle in the full light of the fire. 
McGuire was not like that, and yet 

In another instant the cattleman was holding him by the hand 
and shoulder. 

“ Son, son, how goes it? ” was all he found to say. 

“ Close to the ground, says you,” shouted McGuire, crunching 
Raidicr’s fingers in a grip of steel; ” and dat’s where I found it — 
healt’ and strengt’, and tumbled to what a cheap skate I been 
actin’. T’anks fer kickin’ me out, old man. And — say! de joke’s 
on dat croaker, ain’t it? I looked t’rough the window and see 
him playin’ tag on dat Dago kid’s solar plexus.” 

“ You son of a tinker,” growled the cattleman, “ whyn’t you 
talk up and say the doctor never examined you? ” 

” Aw — g’wan! ” said McGuire, with a flash of his old asperity, 
” nobody can’t bluff me. You never ast me. You made your 
Spiel, and you t’rowed me out, and I let it go at dat. And, say, 
friend, dis chasin’ cows is outer sight. Dis is dc whitest bunch of 
sports I ever travelled with. You’ll let me stay, won’t yer, old 
man? ” 

Raidlcr looked wonderingly towards Ross Hargis. 

” That cussed little runt,” remarked Ross tenderly, ” is the 
Jo-dartin’est hustler — and the hardest hitter in anybody’s cow 
camp.” 


AN AFTERNOON MIRACLE 

A t the United States end of an international river bridge, 
Jour armed rangers sweltered in a little *dobe hut, keeping 
a fairly faithful espionage upon the lagging trail of passengers 
from the Mexican side. 

Bud Dawson, proprietor of the Top Notch Saloon, had, on 
tlic evening previous, violently ejected from his premises one 
Leandro Garcia, for alleged violation of the Top Notch code 
of behaviour. Garcia had mentioned twenty-four hours as limit 
by which time he would call and collect plentiful indemnity 
for personal satisfaction. 

This Mexican, although a tremendous braggart, w^as thoroughly 
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courageous, and each side of the river respected him for one of 
these attributes. He and a following of similar bravocs were 
addicted to the pastime of retrieving towns from stagnation. 

The day designated by Garcia for retribution was to be further 
signalised on the American side by a cattleman’s convention, a 
bull fight, and an old settlers’ barbecue and picnic. Knowing the 
avenger to be a man of his word, and believing it prudent to 
court peace while three such gently social relaxations were in 
progress, Captain McNulty of the ranger company stationed 
there, detailed his lieutenant and three men for duty at the end 
of the bridge. Their instructions were to prevent the invasion 
of Garcia, either alone or attended by his gang. 

Travel was slight that sultry afternoon, and rangers swore gently, 
and mopped their brows in their convenient but close quarters. 
For an hour no one had crossed save an old woman enveloped in 
a brown wrapper and a black mantilla, driving before her a 
burro loaded with kindling wood tied in small bundles for 
peddling. Then three shots were fired down the street, tlic 
sound coming clear and snappy through the still air. 

The four rangers quickened from sprawling, symbolic figures of 
indolence to alert life, but only one rose to his feet. Three turned 
their eyes beseechingly but hopelessly upon the fourth, who had 
gotten nimbly up and was buckling his cartride-bclt around him. 
The three knew that Lieutenant Bob Buckley, Jn command, 
would allow no man of them the privilege of investigating a row 
when he himself might go. 

The agile, broad-chested lieutenant, without change of 
expression in his smooth, yellow-brown, melancholy face, shot 
the belt strap through the guard of the buckle, hclfted his sixc*s 
in their holsters as a belle gives the finishing touches to her 
toilette, caught up his Winchester, and dived for the door. There 
he paused long enough to caution his comrades to maintain their 
watch upon the bridge, and then plunged into the broiling 
highway. 

The three relapsed into resigned inertia and plaintive comment. 

“ IVe heard of fellows,” grumbled Broncho Leathers, ** what 
was wedded to danger, but if Bob Buckley ain’t committed 
bigamy with trouble, I’m a son of a gun.” 

“ Peculiarness of is,” inserted the Nueces Kid, he ain’t 
had proper trainin’. He never learned how to git skecred. Now, 
a man ought to be skecred enough when he tackles a fuss to liankcr 
after rcadin* his name on the list of sui’vivors, anyway.” 

“ Buckley,” commented Ranger No. 3, who was a misguided 
Eastern man, burdened with an education, “ scraps in such a 
solemn manner that I have been led to doubt its spontaneity. 
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I’m not quite on to his system, but he fights, like Tybalt, by the 
book of arithmetic.’* 

“ 1 never licard,” mentioned Broncho, “ about any of Dibble’s 
ways of mixin’ scrappin’ and cipherin’.” 

“ 'Friggernometry ? ” suggested the Nueces infant. 

“ 'Fhat’s rather better than I hoped from you,” nodded the 
I'asterner, approvingly. “ The other meaning is that Buckley 
never goes into a fight without giving away weight. He seems to 
dread taking the slightest advantage. That’s quite close to 
foolhardiness when you arc dealing with horsc-thieves and fencc- 
eutters who would ambush you any night, and shoot you in the 
back if they could. Buckley’s loo full of sand. He’ll play Floralius, 
and hold the bridge once loo often some day.” 

“ I’m on there,” drawled the Kid; “ J mind that bridge gang 
in the reader. Me, I go instructed for the other chap — Spurious 
Somebody— tlie one that fought and pulled his freight, to fight 
’em on some other date.” 

“ Anyway,” summed up Broncho, “ Bob’s about the gamest 
man 1 ever sec along the Rio Brabo. Oreat Sam Floustoiil 
If she gels any hotter she’ll sizzle! ” Broncho whacked at a 
scorpion with his four-pound Stetson felt, and the three watchers 
relapsed into comfortless silence. 

How well Bob Buckley had kept hi.'> secret, since these men, for 
two years his side comrades in c()unllc.ss border raids and dangers, 
thus spake of him, not knowing that he was the most arrant 
physical coward in all lliat Rio Bravo country! Neither his 
friends not his enemies had suspected him of aught else than the 
finest courage. was jiurcly a ]>liysical cowardice, and only by 
an extreme, grim cRort of will had he forced his craven body to 
do the bravest deeds. Scourging himself always, as a monk wliips 
bis besetting sin, Buckley threw himself with apparent recklessness 
into every danger, with the hope of some day lidding himself 
of the d('spLsed affliction. But c*ach successive test brought no 
relief, and the ranger’s face by nature adapted to cheerfulnes.s 
and good humour, became set to the guise of gloomy melancholy. 
'1 hus, while the frontier avlinired his deeds, and his prowess wa.s 
celebrated in print and by word of mouth in many camp-fires in 
the valley of the Bravo, his heart was sick within liim. Only 
himself knew of the horrible tightening of the chest, the dry mouth, 
the weakening of the spine, the agony of the strung nerves — the 
never-failing symptoms of his shameful malady. 

One mere boy in his company ^vas wont to enter a fray with a 
leg perched flippantly about the horn of his saddle, a cigarette 
hanging from his lips, wliich emitted smoke and orginal slogans 
of clever invention. Buckley would have given a year’s pay to 
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attain that clevihmay-care method. Once the debonair youth 
said to him: “ Buck, you go into a scrap like it was a funeral. 
Not,’’ he added, with a complimentary wave of his tin cup, 
“ but what it generally is.” 

Buckely’s conscience was of the New England order with 
Western adjustments, and he continued to get his rebellious body 
into as many difticulties as possible; wherefore, on that sultry 
afternoon he chose to drive his own protesting limbs to investiga- 
tion of that sudden alarm that had startled the peace and dignity 
of the State. 

Two squares down the street stood the Top Notch Saloon. Here 
Buckley came upon signs of recent upheaval. A few curious 
spectators pressed about its front entrance, grinding beneath their 
heels the fragments of a plate-glass window. Inside, Buckh'y 
found Bud Dawson utterly ignoring a bullet wound in his 
shoulder, while he feelingly wept at having to explain why he 
failed to drop the ” blamed masquerooter,” who shot him. At 
the entrance of the ranger Bud turned appealingly to him for 
confirmation of the devastation lie miglit have dealt. 

“You know, Buck, Td ’a’ plum got him, first rattle, if Td 
thought a minute. Come in amastpicrootin’, playin’ female till 
he got the drop, and turned loose. I never reached for a gun, 
tliinkin’ it was sure Chihuahua Betty, or Mrs. AtwatCr, or anyhow 
one of the Mayfield girls coinin’ a-gunnin’, which they might, 
liable as not. I never thought of that blamed Garcia until ” 

“ Garcia! ” snapped Buckley. “ How did he get over here? ” 

Bud’s bartender took the ranger by the arm and led him to the 
side door. There stood a patient grey burro cropping the grass 
along the gutter, willi a load of kindling wood tied across its 
back. On the ground lay a black shawl and a voluminous brown 
dress. 

“ Masquerootin’ in them things,” called Bud, still resisting 
attempted ministrations to his wounds. “ Thought he was a 
lady till lie give a yell and winged me.” 

“ He went down this side street,” said the bartender. “ He was 
alone, and he’ll hide out till night when his gang comes over. 
You ought to find him in that Mexican lay-out below the depot. 
He’s got a girl down there — Pancha Sales.” 

“ How was he armed? ” asked Buckley. 

“ Two pearl-handled sixes, and a knife.” 

” Keep this for me, Billy,” said the ranger, handing over his 
Winchester. Quixotic, perhaps, but it was Bob Buckley’s way. 
Another man — and a braver one — might have raised a posse to 
to accompany him. It was Buckley’s rule to discard all preliminary 
advantage. 
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The Mexican had left behind him a wake of closed doors and an 
empty street^ but now people were beginning to emerge from their 
places of refuge with assumed unconsciousness of anything having 
happened. Many citizens who knew the ranger pointed out to 
him with alacrity the course of Garcia’s retreat. 

As Buckley swung along upon the trail he felt the beginning of 
the suirocaling constriction about his throat, the cold sweat 
under the brim of his hat, the old, shameful, dreaded sinking of 
his heart as it went down, down, down in his bosom. 

The morning train of the Mexican Central had that day been 
three hours late, thus failing to connect with the I. & G. N. on 
the other side of the river. Passengers for IjOs Estados Utiidos 
grumblingly sought entertainment in the little swaggering 
mongrel town of two nations, for until the morrow, iio other 
train would come to rescue them. Grumblingly, because two 
days later would begin the great fair and rac(!S in San Antone. 
Consider that at that time San Antone was the hub of the wheel 
of Fortune, and the names of its .spokes were Cattle, Wool, Faro, 
Running Horses, and Ozone. In those times cattlemen played 
at crack-loo on the sidewalks with double-eagles, and gentlemen 
backed their conception of the fortuilious card with stacks 
limited in height only by the interference of gravity. Wherefore, 
thither journeyed the sowers and the reapers — they who stampeded 
the dollars, and they who rounded them up. FiSpedally did the 
caterers to tlie amusement of the people haste to San Antone. 
'Fwo greatest shows on earth were already there, and dozens of 
smallest ones were on the way. 

On a side track near the mean little ’dobe depot stood a private 
car, left there by the Mexican train that morning and doomed 
by an incflVctual schedule to ignobly await, amid squalid sur- 
roundings, connection with the next day’s regular. 

1 he car had once been a common day-coach, but those who 
sat in it and cringed to the conductor’s hatband slips would never 
have recognised it in its transformation. Paint and gilding and 
ceriain domestic touches had liberated it from any suspicion of 
public servitude. The whitest of lace curtains judiciously screened 
its windows. From it fore end drooped in the torrid air the 
flag of Mexico. From its rear projected the Stars and Stripes 
and a busy stove-pipe, the latter reinforcing in its suggestion of 
culinary comforts the general suggestion of privacy and ease. 
Fhe beholder’s eye, regarding its gorgeous sides, found interest 
to culminate in a single name in gold and blue letters extending 
almost its entire length — a single name, the audacious privilege 
of royalty and genius. Doubly, then, was tliis arrogant nomcn- 
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clature here justified; for the name was that of “ Alvarita, Queen 
of the Serpent Iribc.** This, her car, was back from a triumphant 
tour of the principal Mexican cities, and now headed for San 
Antonio, where, according to promissory advertisement, she would 
exhibit her “ Marvellous Dominion and l earless Control over 
Deadly and Venomous Serpents, Handling them with Ease as 
they Coil and Hiss to the Terror of Thousands of Tongue-tied 
Irem biers! 

One hundred in the shade kept the vicinity somewhat de- 
j>copled. 'This quarter of the town was a ragged edge; its denizens 
the bubbling froth of five nations; its architecture tent, jacaty 
and ’dobc; its distractions the hurdy-gurdy and the informal 
contribution to the sudden stranger’s store of experience. Beyond 
this dishonourable fringe upon the old town’s jowl rose a dense 
mass of trees, surmounting and filling a little hollow. Through 
this bickered a small stream that perished down the sheer and 
disconcerting side of the great canon of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 

In this sordid spot was condemned to remain for certain hours 
the impotent transport of the Queen of the Serpent I'ribe. 

7’hc front of the car was open. Its forward end was curtained 
off into a small reception room. Here the admiring and propitia- 
tory reporters were wont to sit and transpose the music of Senorita 
Alvarila’s talk into the more florid key of the press. A picture of 
Abraham Lincoln hung against a wall ; one of a cltKtcr of school- 
girls grouped upon stone steps was in another place; a third was 
Easter lilies in a blood-red frame. A neat carpet under foot. 
A pitcher, sweating cold droi:>s, and a glass stood Upon a fragile 
stand. In a willow rocker, reading a newspap^, sat Alvarita. 

Spanish, you would say; Andalusian, or better still, Basque; 
that compound, like a diamond, of darkness and fire. Hair, 
the shade of purple grapes viewed at midnight. Eyes, long, dusky, 
and disquieting with tlicir untroubled directness erf* gaze. Face, 
haughty and bold, touched with a pretty insolence that gave it 
life. 'Eo hasten conviction of her charm, but glance at the stacks 
of handbills in the corner, green, and yellow, and white. Upon 
them you see an incompetent presentment of the seflorita in her 
professional garb and pose. Irresistible, in black lace and yellow 
ribbons, she faces you; a blue racer is spiralled upon each bare 
arm; coiled twice about her waist and once about her neck, 
his horrid head close to hers, you perceive Kuku, the great 
eleven-foot Asian python. 

A hand drew aside the curtain that partitioned the car, and 
a middle-aged, faded woman holding a knife and a half-peeled 
potato looked in and said; 

“ Alviry, are you right busy? ” 
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“ I'm reading the home paper, ma. What do you think! 
that pale, tow-headed Matilda Price got the most votes in the 
Meivs for the prettiest girl in Gallipo — lees.** 

“ Shiih ! She wouldn’t of done if you^d been home, Alviry. Lord 
knows I hope wc’ll be there before fall’s over. I’m tired gallopin’ 
round the world playin’ we are dagoes, and givin’ snakes shows. 
But that ain’t what I wanted to say. I’hat there biggest snake’s 
gone again. I’ve looked all over the car and can’t find him. He 
must have been gone an hour. I remember bearin’ somethin’ 
rustlin’ along the floor, but I thought it was you.” 

“ Oh, blame that old rascal! ” exclaimed the Queen, throwing 
down her paper. “ This is the third time he’s got away. George 
never will fasten down the lid to his box properly. I do believe 
he’s afraid of Kuku. Now I’ve got to go hunt him.” 

“ Better hurry; somebody might hurt him.” 

The Queen's teeth showed in a gleaming, contemptuous smile. 
“ No danger. When they see Kuku outside they simply scoot 
away and buy bromides. There’s a crick over between here and 
the river. 'I'hat old scamp’d swap his skin any time for a drink 
of running water. I guess I’ll find him there, all right.” 

A few minutes later Alvarita stepped ui)on the forward platform, 
ready for her quest. Her handsome black skirt was shaped to 
the most recent proclamation of fashion. Her spotless shirt-waist 
gladdened the eye in that desert of sunshine, a swelling oasis, cool 
and fresh. A man's split-straw hat sat firmly upon her coiled 
abundant hair. Beneath her serene, round, impudent chin a 
man’s four-in-hand tie was jauntily knotted about a man’s high, 
stiff collar. A parasol she carried, of white silk, and its fringe was 
lace, yellowly genuine. 

I will grant Gallipolis as to her costume, but firmly to Seville 
or Valladolid I am held by her eyes; castanets, balconies, 
mantillas, serenades, ambuscades, escapades— all tliese their 
dark depths guaranteed. 

” Ain’t you afraid to go out alone, Alviry? ” queried the 
Queen-mother anxiously. “ There’s so many rough people 
about. Mcbbe you’d better ” 

” I never saw anything I was afraid of yet, ma. ’Specially 
people. And men in particular. Don’t you fret. I’ll trot along 
back as soon as I find that runaway scamp.” 

I hc dust lay thick upon the bare ground near the tracks. 
Alvarita’s eye soon discovered the serrated trail of the esc aped 
python. It led across the depot grounds and aw^ay down a smaller 
street in the direction of the little cahon, as preclicted by her. A 
stillness and lack of excitement in the neighbourhood encouraged 
the hope that, as yet, the inhabitants were unaware that so 
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formidable a truest traversed their highways. I’he heat had 
driven them indoors, whence outdrifted occasional shrill lauglis, 
or the depressing whine of a maltreated concertina. In the shade 
a few Mexican children, li’;fi vivified stolid idols in clay, stared 
from their play, vision-struck and silent, as Alvarita came and 
went. Here and there a woman peeped from a door and stood 
dumb, reduced to silence by the aspect of the white silk parasol. 

A liundrcd yards and the limits of the tovv^ii vvetc [)asscd, 
scattered chaparral succeeding, and then a noble grove, overv 
flowing the bijou canon. Through this a small bright stream 
meandered. Park-like it was, with a kind of cockney ruralnebs 
lurlher indorsed by the waste papers and litled tins of picknickers. 
Up this stream, and down it, among its pseudo-sylvan glades 
and depressions, wandered the bright and unruffled Alvarila. 
Once she saw evidence of the recreant reptile’s progress in his 
distint live (rail across a spicad of fine sand in the arroyo. The 
living water was bound to lure him; he could not be far away. 

So sure was she of his immediate proximity that she perched 
herself to idle for a time in the curve of a great creeper tliat 
looped down from a giant walcr-clni. To reach this she climbctl 
Irom the pathway a little distance up the side of a steep and rugged 
indiiie. Around her cliaparral grew thick and high. A Jatc- 
hlooming ratama tree dis})cnsed from its yellow petals a sweet and 
persistent odour. Adow'n the ravine nustlcd a sedative wind, 
melancholy with the taste of sodden, fallen leaves. 

Alvarita removed her hat, and undoing the op]>rcssivc con- 
volutions of licr hair, began to slowly arrange it in two long, dusky 
plaits. 

Prom the obscure depths of a thick clump of evergreen shrubs 
five lect away, two small jewcl-))right eyes were steadfastly 
regarding her. Coiled there lay Kuku, the great python; Kuku, 
the magnilieent, he of the plated muzzle, the grooved lips, (lie 
eleven-foot stretch of elegantly and brilliantly mottled skin. The 
great python was viewing his mistress without a sound or motion 
to disclose his presence. Perhaps the splendid truant forefelt his 
capture, but, screened by the foliage, thought to prolong the 
delight of his escapade. What pleasure it was, after the hot 
and dusty car, to lie thas, smelling the running water, and feeling 
the agreeable roughness of the earth and stones against his body! 
Soon, very soon the Qiieen would find him, and he, powerless as 
a worm in her audacious hands, would be returned to the dark 
tliest in the narrow house that ran on wheels. 

Alvarita heard a sudden crunching of the gravel below her. 
Turning her bead .she saw a big, swarthy Mexican with a daring 
and evil expression, contemplating her with an ominous, dull eye. 
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** What do you want? ” she asked as sharply as five hairpins 
between her lips would permit, continuing to plait her hair, 
and looking him over with placid contempt. The Mexican 
continued to gaze at her, and showed his teeth in a white, 
jagged smile. 

“ I no hurt*y you, Schorita,*’ he said. 

“ You bet you won’t,’’ answered the Queen, shaking back one 
finished, massive plait. “ But don’t you think you’d better 
move on? ” 

“ Not hurt-y you — no. But maybeso take one beso—onG li’l 
kccs, you call him.” 

The man smiled again, and set his foot to ascend the slope. 
Alvarita leaned swiftly and picked nx> a stone the size of a coconut. 

Vamoose, quick,” she ordered peremptorily, ** you cooni ” 

The red of insult burned through the Mexican’s dark skin. 

” HiMgOj To! ” he shot between his fangs. “ I am not neg-r-ro ! 
Diabla bonita, for that you shall pay me.” 

He made two quick upward steps this time, but the stone, 
hurled by no weak arm, struck him square in the chest. He 
staggered back to the footway, swerv^cd half around, and met 
another sight that drove all thoughts of the girl from his head. 
She turned her eyes to See what had diverted his interest. A man 
with red-brown, curling hair and a melancholy, sunburned, 
smooth-shaven face was coming up the path, twenty yards away. 
Around the mcxican’s waist was buckled a pistol belt with two 
empty holsters. He had laid aside his sixes — possibly in the jacal 
of the fair Pancha — and had forgotten them when the passing 
of llie fairer Alvarita had enticed him to her trail. Ills hands 
now llcw instinctively to the holsters, but finding the weapons 
gone, he spread his fingers outward with the eloquent, abjuring, 
deprecating Latin gesture, and stood like rock. Seeing his plight, 
the newcomer unbuckled his own belt containing two revolvers, 
threw it upon the ground, and continued to advance. 

” Splendid! ” murmured Alvarita, with flashing eyes. 

As Bob Buckley, according to the mad code of bravery that his 
sensitive conscience imposed upon his cowardly nerves, abandoned 
his guns and closed in upon his enemy, the old, inevitable nausea 
of abject fear wrung him. His breath whistled through his 
constricted air passages. His feet seemed like lumps of lead. His 
mouth was dry as dust. His heart, congested with blood, hurt his 
ribs as it thumped against them. The hot June day turned to 
moist November. And still he advanced, spurred by a mandatory 
pride that strained its uttermost against his weakling flesh. 

The distance between the two men slowly lessened. The 
Mexican stood, immovable, waiting. When scarce five yards 
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separated them a little shower of loosened gravel rattled down 
from above the ranger’s feet. He glanced upwards with instinctive 
caution. A pair of dark eyes, brilliantly soft, and lierily tender, 
encountered and held his own. The most fearful heart and the 
boldest one in all the Rio Bravo country exchanged a silent and 
inscrutable communication. Alvarita, still seated within her 
vine, leaned forward above the breastdiigh chaparral. One hand 
was laid across her bosom. One great dark braid curved forward 
over her shoulder. Her lips were parted; her face was lit with 
what seemed but wonder — great and absolute wonder. Her eyes 
lingered upon Buckley’s. Let no one ask or presume to tell through 
what subtle medium the miracle was performed. As by a lightning 
Hash two clouds will accomplish counterpoise and compensation ot‘ 
electric surcharge, so on that eye glance the man received kis 
c omplement of manhood, and the maid conceded what enriched 
her womanly grace by its loss. 

The Mexican, suddenly stirring, ventilated his attitude of 
apathetic waiting by conjuring swil'tly from his bootleg a long 
knife. Buckley cast aside his hat, and laughed once aloud, like 
a happy schoolboy at a frolic. Then, empty-handed, he sprang 
nimbly, and Garcia met him without default. 

So soon was the engagement ended that disappointment 
imposed upon the ranger’s war-like ecstasy. Instead of dealing 
the traditional downward stroke, the Mexican limgcd straight 
with his knife. Buckley took the precarious chance, and caught his 
wrist, fair and firm. Then he delivered the good Saxon knock-out 
blow — always so pathetically disastrous to the iistlefs Latin races 
— and Garcia was down and out, with his head under a clump 
of prickly pears. The ranger looked up again to the Qiicen of 
Serpents. 

Alvarita scrambled down to the path. 

** I’m mighty glad I happened along when I did,” said the 
ranger. 

” He — he frightened me so! ” cooed Alvarita, 

They did not hear the long, low hiss of the python under the 
shrubs. Wiliest of the beasts, no doubt he was expressing the 
humiliation he felt at having so long dwelt in subjection to this 
trembling and colouring mistress of his whom he had deemed 
so strong and potent and fearsome. 

Then came galloping to the spot the civic authorities; and to 
them the ranger awarded the prostrate disturber of the peace, 
whom they had bore away limply across the saddle of one of their 
mounts. But Buckley and Alvarita lingered. 

Slowly, slowly they walked. The ranger regained his belt of 
weapons. With a fine timidity she begged the indulgence of 
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fingering the great .045*8, with little “ Ohs ** and “ Ahs ’* of new- 
born, delicious shyness. 

The caiiom^lo was growing dusky. Beyond its terminus in the 
river bluff' they could see the outer world yet suffused with the 
waning glory of sunset. 

A s( rcarn— a j)iercing scream of fright from Alvarita. Back 
sh(‘ cowered, and the ready, protecting arm of Buckley formed her 
1 efugc. What terror so dire as to thus beset the close of the reign 
of tlie never-before-daunted Qiieen? 

Across the path their crawled a caterpillar — a horrid, fuzzy, 
iwo-inch caterpillar! Truly, Kuku, thou wert avenged. Thus 
abdicated the Queen of the Serpent Tribe — viva la rcina\ 


THE HIGHER ABDICATION 

/^ORLY TifE TRAMP Sidled towaids the free-lunch counter. 
^-^He caught a ffccting glance from the bartender’s eye, and 
stood still, trying to look like a business man who had just dined 
at the Monger and was waiting for a friend who had promised to 
pick him up in his motor car. Curly’s histrionic powers wttc 
equal to the impersonation; but his make-up w^as wanting. 

rhe bartender rounded the bar in a casual way, looking up at 
the ceiling as though he was pondering some intricate problem 
of kalsomining, and then fell upon Curly so suddenly that the 
roadster had no excuses ready. Irresistibly, but so composedly 
that it .seemed almost absentmiiidedncss on his part, the dispenser 
of drinks pushed Curly to the swinging doors and kicked him out, 
with a nonchalance that almost amounted to sadness. That was 
the w'ay of the south-west. 

Curly arose from the gutter leisurely. He felt no anger or 
lesentmcnt towards his ejector. Fifteen years of Iramphood spent 
out of the twcnty-tw'o years of his life had hardened the 
fibres of his spirit. 'I'he .slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
fell blunted from the buckler of his armoured pride. With especial 
resignation did he suffer contumely and injury at the hands of 
bartenders. Naturally, they were his enemies; and unnaturally, 
they wTre often hi.s friends. He had to take his chances with them. 
But he had not yet learned to estimate these cool, languid, .south- 
western knights of the bung-starter, who had the manners of an 
Karl of Pawtucket, and who, when they disapproved of your 
presence, moved you w'ith the silence and despatch of a chess 
automaton advancing a pawn. 

Curly stood a few moments in the narrow, mesquite-paved 
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Street. San Antonio puzzled and disturbed him. Three days he 
liad been a non-paying guest of the town, having dropped off 
there from a box car of an I. & G. N. freight, because Greaser 
Johnny had told him in Des Moines that the Alamo City was 
manna fallen, gathered, cooked, and served free with cream and 
sugar. Curly had found the tip partly a good one. There was 
Iiospitality in plenty of a careless, liberal, irregiilar sort. But tlie 
town itself was a weight upon his spirits after his experience with 
the rushing, business-like, systematised cities of the North and 
I'.ast. Here he was often Hung a dollar, but too frequently a 
good natured kick would follow it. Once a band of hilarious 
cowboys had roped him on Military Plaza and dragged him across 
the black soil until no respectable rag-bag would have stoofl 
sponsor for his clothes. I’he winding, doubling streets, leading 
nowhere, bewildered him. And then there was a little river, 
crooked as a pot-hook, that cravvlc^l through the middle ol tlic 
town, crossed by a hundred little biidges so nc'arly alike that they 
got on Curly’s nerves. And the last barman wore a nuntber nine 
shoe. 

'I'he saloon stood on a corner. The hour was eight o’clock. 
Tloniefarcrs and outgoers jostled Curly on the narrow stone 
sidewalk. Between the buildings to his left he looked down a 
( left (hat proclaimed itself anotluT thoroughfare. The alley was 
dark except for cmc patch of light. Where there was a light there 
was sure to be human beings. Where there W'ere human beings 
after nightfall in San Antonio (here might be food, aad there was 
sure to be drink. So Curly headed for the light. 

'Phe illumination came from SchwegePs Cafe. On the sidewalk 
in front of it Curly picked up an old envelope. It might liavc 
contained a cheque for a million. It was empty ; but the wanderer 
lead the address, “ Mr. Otto Schwegcl,” and the name of the 
town and State. 'Phe postmark was Detroit. 

Curly entered the saloon. And now in the light it could 1)0 
perceived that he bore the stamp of many years of vagabondage. 
He had none of the tidiness of the calculating and shrewd 
professional tramp. His wardrobe represented the cast-olf 
specimens of half a dozen fashions and eras. J wo factories had 
combined their efforts in providing shoes for his feet. As you gazed 
at him there passed through your mind vague impressions of 
mummies, wax figures, Russian exiles, and men lost on desert 
islands. His face was covered almost to his eyes with a curly 
brown beard that he kept trimmed short with a pocket-knife, 
and that had furnished him with his noni de route, IJght blue eyes, 
full of sullenness, fear, cunning, impudence, and fawning, wit- 
nessed the stress that had been laid upon his soul. 
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The saloon was small, and in its atmosphere the odours of meat 
and drink struggled for the ascendency. The pig and the cabbage 
wrestled with hydrogen and oxygen. Behind the bar Schwegel 
laboured with an assistant whose epidermal pores showed no 
signs of being obstructed. Hot wienerwurst and sauerkraut were 
being served to purchasers of beer. Curly shuffled to the end of 
the bar, coughed hollowly, and told Schwegel that he was a 
Detroit cabinet-maker out of a job. 

1 1 followed as the night the day that he got his schooner and 
lunch. 

“ Was you acquainted maybe mit Heinrich Strauss in Detroit? ** 
asked Schwegel. 

“ Did I know Heinrich Strauss? repeated Curly, affectionately. 
“ Why, say, *Bo, I wish I had a dollar for every game of pinochle 
me and Heine has played on Sunday afternoons.** 

More beer and a second plate of steaming food was set before 
the diplomat. And then Curly, knowing to a fluid-drachm how 
far a “ con ** game would go, shuffled out into the unprombing 
street. 

And now he began to perceive the inconveniences of this stony 
Southern town. There was none of the outdoor gaiety and 
brilliancy and music that provided distraction even to the poorest 
in the cities of the North. Here, even so early, the gloomy, 
ro{*k-w'alled housa were closed and barred against the murky 
dampness of the night. The streets were mere fissures thro\igh 
which flowed grey wreaths of river mist. As he walked he heard 
laughter and the chink of coin and chips behind darkened 
windows, and music coming from every chink of wood and stone. 
But the diversions were selfish; the day of popular pastimes had 
not yet come to San Antonio. 

But at length Curly, as he strayed, turned the sharp angle of 
another lost street and came upon a rollicking band of stockmen 
from the outlying ranches celebrating in the open in front of an 
ancient wooden hotel. One great roisterer from the sheep 
country who had just instigated a movement towards the bar, 
swept Curly in like a stray goat with the rest of his flock. The 
princes of kine and wool hailed him as a new zoological discovery, 
and uproariously strove to preserve him in the diluted alcohol of 
their compliments and regards. 

An hour afterwards Curly staggered from the hotel bar-room 
dismissed by his fickle friends, whose interest in him had subsided 
as quickly as it had risen. Full — stoked with alcoholic fuel and 
cargoed with food, the only questions remaining to disturb him 
was that of shelter and bed. 

A drizzling, cold Texas rain had begun to fall — an endless, 
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lazy, unintermittent downfall that lowered the spirits of men and 
raised a reluctant steam from the warm stones of the streets and 
houses. I’hus comes the norther ** dousing gentle spring and 
amiable autumn with the chilling salutes and adieux of coming 
and departing winter. 

Curly followed his nose down the first tortuous street into which 
his irresponsible feet conducted him. At the lower end of it, 
on the bank of the serpentine stream, he perceived an open gate 
in a cemented rock wall. Inside he saw camp fires and a row of 
low wooden sheds built against three sides of the enclosing wall. 
He entered the enclosure. Under the sheds many horses were 
champing at their oats and corn. Many wagons and backboards 
stood about with their teams* harness thrown carelessly upon the 
shafts and doubletrees. Curly recognised the place as a wagon 
yard, such as is provided by merchants for their out-of-town 
friends and customers. No one was in sight. No doubt the drivers 
of those wagons were scattered about the town, “ seeing the 
elephant and hearing the owl.*’ In their haste to become patrons 
of the town’s dispensaries of mirth and good cheer the last ones 
to depart must have left the great wooden gate swinging open. 

Curly had satisfied the hunger of an anaconda and the thirst of 
a camel, so he was neither in the mood nor the condition of an 
explorer. He zigzagged his way to the first wagon that his eye- 
sight distinguished in the semi-darkness under the shed. It was 
a iwo-horse wagon with a top of white canvas. ^ I'he wagon 
was half-filled with loose piles of wool sacks, two ot three great 
bundles of grey blankets, and a number of bales, bundles, and 
boxes. A rejisoning eye would have estimated the load at once 
as ranch supplies, bound on the morrow for some outlying 
hacienda. But to the drowsy intelligence of Curly they represented 
only warmth and softness and protection against the cold humidity 
of the night. After several unlucky efforts, at last he conquered 
gravity so far as to climb over a wheel and pitch forward upon 
the best and warmest bed he had fallen upon in many a day. 
Then he became instinctively a burrowing animal, and dug his 
way like a prairie-dog down among the sacks and blankets, 
hiding himself from the cold air as snug and safe as a bear in his 
den. For three nights sleep had visited Curly only in broken and 
shivering doses. So now, when Morpheus condescended to pay 
him a call, Curly got such a strangle hold on the mythological 
old gentleman that it was a wonder that any one else in the whole 
world got a wink of sleep* that night. 

Six cow-punchers of the Cibolo Ranch were waiting around the 
door of the ranch store. Their ponies cropped grass nearby, tied 
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in the Texas fashion — which is not tied at all. Their bridle reins 
had been dropped to the earth, which is a more effectual way of 
securing them (such is the power of habit and imagination) 
than you could devise out of a half-inch rope and a live-oak 
tree. 

These guardians of the cow lunged about, each with a brown 
cigarette paper in his hand, and gently but unceasingly cursed 
Sam Rcvcll, the storekeeper. Sam stood in the door, snapping the 
red clastic bands on his pink madras shirt-sleeves and looking down 
affectionately at the only pair of tan shoes within a forty-mile 
radius. His offence had been serious, but he was divided between 
humble apology and admiration for the beauty of his raiment. 
He had allowed the ranch stock of “smoking” to become 
exhausted. 

“ I iJiought .sure there was another case of it under the counter, 
boys,*’ he explained. “ But it happened to be catterdges.” 

“ You’ve sure got a case of happcnedicitis,” said Poky Rodgers, 
fence rider of the Largo Verde polrero. “ Somebody ought to 
happen to give you a knock on the head with tJie butt end 
of a quirt. Tve rode in nine miles for some tobacco; and it 
don’t appear natural and seemly that you ought to be allowed to 
live.” 

“ The boys was smokin’ rut plug and dried mcsf|uitc leaves 
mixed when I left,” sighed Mustang I'aylor, horse wrangler 
of the I'hrce Fdm Clamp. “ They’ll be lookin’ for me back by 
nine. 4'hey’ll be settin’ up, with their papers ready to roll a 
whiff of tlic real thing before bedtime. And I’ve got to tell ’em 
that this pink-eyed, sheep-headed, .sulphur-footed, shirt-waist cd 
son of a calico broncho, Sam Revcll, hasn’t got no tobacco on 
hand.” 

C>regorio Falcon, Mexican vaquero and best thrower of the 
rope on the Cibolo, pushed his heavy, silver-embroidered straw 
sombrero back upon his thicket of jct-black curls, and scraped 
the bottoms of his pockets for a few crumbs of the precious weed. 

“ Ah, Don Samuel,” he said, reproachfully, but with liis touch 
of Castilian manners, * escusc me. Dlhey say dthe jackrabbcct 
and dthe sheep have dthe most leellc sesos — how you call dthem 
— brain-cs? Ah, don’t believe dlhat, Don Samuel — escusc me. 
All dthink people w’at don’t keep esmokin’ tobacco, dthey — 
hot you weel escusc me, Don Samuel.” 

“ Now, what’s the use of chewin’ the rag, lx>ys,” said the 
untroubled Sam, stooping over to rub the toes of his shoes with a 
red-and-yellow handkerchief. “ Ranse look the order for some 
more smokin’ to San Anlonc with him I'uesday. Pancho rode 
Ranse’s boss back yesterday; and Ranse is goin’ to drive the 
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wagon back himself. There wa’n’t much of a load— just some 
woolsacks and blankets and nails and canned peaches and a few 
things wc was out of. 1 look to Ranse to roll in to-day sure. He’s 
an early starter and a hell-to-split driver, and he ought to be here 
not far from sundown.” 

“ What plugs is he drivin'? asked Mustang Taylor, with a 
smack of hope in his tones. 

“ The buckboard greys,” said Sam. 

“ I’ll wait a spell, then,” said the wrangler. “ Them plugs 
eat up a trail like a road-runner swallowin’ a whip snake. And 
you may bust me open a can of greengage plums, Sam, while 
I’m waitin’ for somethin’ better.” 

“ Open me some yellow clings,” ordered Poky Rodgers. 
‘‘ I’ll wait, too.” 

The tobaccoless ])unchers arranged themselves comfortably 
on the steps of the store. Inside Sam chopped open with a hatchet 
the tops of the cans of fruit. 

I'hc store, a big, white wooden building like a barn, stood fifty 
yards from the ranch-house. Beyond it were the horse corrals; 
and still farther the W’ool sheds and the brush-lopped shearing 
])<‘ns-for the Rancho Clibolo raised both cattle and sheep. 
Behind the store, at a little distance, were the grass- thatched 
jacah of the Mexicans who bestowed their allegiance upon the 
C’iholo, 

'riic ranch-house ^vas composed of four large rooms, with 
plastered adobe walls, and a two-room wooden cdl. A twenty-feet 
w'ide “gallery” circumvented the structure. It was set in a 
grove of immense livc-oak.s and water-elms nc'ar a lake — a long, 
not very wide, and tremcndoiLsly deep lake in wliich, at nightfall, 
grc;at gars lc*apcd to the surface and plunged with the noise of 
hippof)olamus(‘s frolicking at their hath. I'rom the trees hung 
garlands and massive pendants of the melancholy grey moss of the 
south. Indeed, the Cibolo ranch-house seemed more of the 
South and of the West. It looked as if C)ld “ Kiowa ” Trucsdcll 
might have brought it with him from the lowlands of Mississipi)i 
when he came to 'I'cxas with his rifle in the hollow of his arm in 
* 55 - 

But, though he did not bring the family mansion, Trucsdcll 
did bring something in the way of a family inheritance that was 
more lasting than brick or stone. He brought one end of the 
Truesdell-Curtis family feud. And when a Curtis bought the 
Rancho de los Olmos, sixteen miles from Cibolo, there were lively 
times on the pear flats and in the chaparral thickets off the South- 
west. In those days Truesdcdl cleaned the brush of many a wolf 
and tiger cat and Mexican lion; and one or two Curtises fell 
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heirs to notches on his rifle stock. Also he buried a brother with 
a Curtis bullet in him on the banks of the lake at Gibolo. And 
then the Kiowa Indians made their last raid upon die ranches 
between the Frio and the Rio Grande, and Truesdell at the head 
of his rangers rid the earth of them to the last brave, earning his 
sobriquet. Then came prosperity in the form of waxing herds 
and broadening lands. And then old age and bitterness, when he 
sat, with his great mane of hair as white as the Spanish-dagger 
blossoms and his fierce, pale-blue eyes, on the shaded gallery at 
Gibolo, growling like the pumas that he had slain. He snapped 
his fingers at old age; the bitter taste to life did not come from 
that. The cup that stuck at his lips was that his only son Ransom 
wanted to marry a Curtis, the last youthful survivor of the other 
end of the feud. 

For a while the only sounds to be heard at the store were the 
rattling of the tin spoons and the gurgling intake of the juicy 
fruits by the cow-punchers, the stamping of the grazing ponies, 
and the singing of a doleful song by vSam as he contentedly 
brushed his stifl' auburn Jiair for the twentieth time that day before 
a crinkly mirror. 

From the door of the store could be seen the irregular sloping 
stretch of prairie to the south, with its reaches of light green, 
billowing mesquitc flats in the lower places, and its rises crowned 
with nearly black masses of short chaparral. Through the mesquitc 
flat wound the ranch road that, five miles away, flowed into the 
old government trail to San Antonio. The sun was so low that 
that gentlest elevation cast its grey shadow miles into the green- 
gold of sunshine. 

That evening cars were quicker than eyes. 

The Mexican held up a tawny finger to still the scraping of tin 
against tin. 

“ One waggecn,” said he, “ cross dthe Arroyo Hondo, Ah 
hear dthe wheel. Verree rockee place, dthe Hondo.” 

” YouVe got good ears, Gregorio,” said Mustang Taylor. 
” I never heard nothin’ but the song-bird in the bush and the 
zephyr skally-hootin’ across the peaceful dell.” 

In ten minutes Taylor remarked: “ I see the dust of a wagon 
risin’ right above the fur end of the flat.” 

** You have vcrrcc good eyes, seilor,” said Gregorio, smiling. 

Two miles away they saw a faint cloud dimming the green 
ripples of the mcsquilcs. In twenty minutes the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs: in five minutes more the grey plugs dashed out of 
the thicket, whickering for oats and drawing the light wagon 
behind them like a toy. 

From the jacali came a cry of: “ El Amo! El Amo! ” Four 
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Mexican youths raced to unharness the greys. The cow-punchers 
gave a yell of greeting and delight. 

Ranse Truesdell, driving, threw the reins to the ground and 
laughed. 

“ It*s under the wagon sheet, boys,” he said. “ I know what 
you’re waiting for. If Sam lets it run out again wc’U use them 
yellow shoes of his for a target. There’s two cases. Pull ’em out 
and light up. I know you all want a smoke.” 

After striking dry country Ranse had removed the wagon sheet 
from the bows and thrown it over the goods in the wagon. Six 
pairs of hasty hands dragged it off and grabbled beneath the 
sacks and blankets for the cases of tobacco. 

Long Collins, tobacco messenger from the San Gabriel outfit, 
who rode with the longest stirrups west of the Mississippi, delved 
with an arm like the tongue of a wagon. He caught something 
harder than a blanket and pulled out a fearful thing — a shapeless 
muddy bunch of leather, tied together with wire and twine. 
From its ragged end, like the head and claws of a disturbed 
turtle, protruded human toes. 

“ Who-cel ’* yelled Long Collins. ** Ranse, are you a-packin’ 
around of corpuses? Here’s a — howlin’ grasshoppew! ” 

Up from his long slumber popped Curly, like some vile worm 
from its burrow. He clawed his way out and sat blinking like a 
disreputable, drunken owl. His face was as bluish-red and puffed 
and seamed and crosslined as the cheapest round $tcak of the 
butcher. His eyes were swollen slits; his nose a pickled beet; 
his hair would have made the wildest thatch of a Ja^c-in-the-Box 
look like the satin poll of a Cl<So de M^rodc. The real of liim was 
scarecrow done to the life. 

Ranse jumped down from his scat and looked at his strange 
cargo widi wide-open eyes. 

“ Here, you maverick, what arc you doing in my wagon? 
How did you get in there? ” 

The punchers gathered around in delight. For the time they 
had forgotten tobacco. 

Curly looked around him slowly in every direction. He snarled 
like a Scotch terrier through his ragged beard. 

“ Where is this? ” he rasped through his parched throat. “ It’s 
a danrn farm in an old field. What’d you bring me here for — 
say? Did I say I wanted to come here? What are you Rcubs 
rubberin’ at — hey? G’wan, or I’ll punch some of ycr faces.” 

“ Drag him out, Collins,” said Ranse. 

Curly took a slide and fdt the ground rise up and collide with 
his shoulder blades. He got up and sat on the steps of the store 
shivering from outraged nerves, hugging his knees and sneering. 

O.H.S. 4 
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Taylor lifted out a case of tobacco and wrenched off its top. 
Six cigarettes began to glow, bringing peace and forgiveness 
to Sam. 

“ How’d you come in my wagon? ** repeated Ranse, this time 
in a voice that drew a reply. 

Curly recognised the tone. He had heard it used by freight 
brakeincn and large persons in blue carrying clubs. 

“ Me,” he growled. “ Oh, was you talkin’ to me? Why, I was 
on my way to the Monger, but my valet had forgot to pack my 
pyjamas. So I crawled into that wagon in the wagon-yard — see.^ 
I never told you to bring me out to this bloomin’ farm — see? ” 

“ What is it, Mustang? ” asked Poky Rodgers, almost forgetting 
to smoke in his ecstasy. “ What do it live on? ” 

“ It’s a galliwampus, Poky,” said Mustang. “ It’s the thing 
that hollers ‘ williwallo ’ up in clluin trees in the low grounds of 
nights. 1 don’t know if it bites.” 

“ No, it ain’t, Mustang,” volunteered Long Collins. “ Them 
gall i wampuses has fins on their back, and eighteen toes. This 
here is a hicklesnifter. It lives under the ground and eats cherries. 
Don’t stand so clo.se to it. It wipes out villages with one stroke 
of its prehensile tail.” 

Sam, the cosmoyjolite, who called bartenders in San Antonc 
by their first name, stood in the door. He was a better zoologist, 

” Well, ain’t that a Willie for your whiskers? ” he commented. 
“ Where’d you dig up the hobo, Ranse? Coin’ to make an 
auditorium for inbreviates out of the ranch? ” 

“ Say,” said Curly, from whose panoplied breast all shafts of 
wit fell blunted. ” Any of you kiddin’ guys got a drink on you? 
Have your fun. Say, I’ve been hittin* the stuff till I don’t know 
straight up.” 

He turned to Ranse. “ Say, you .shanghaied me on your d — d 
old prairie schooner— did I tell ycni to drive me to a farm? 
1 want a drink. Tm goin’ all to little pieces. What’s doin’? ” 

Ranse saw that the tramp’s nerves were racking him. He 
despatched one of the Mexican boys to the ranch-house for a 
glass of whisky. Curly gulped it down; and into his eyes came 
a brief, grateful glow — as human as the expression in the eye 
of a faithful setter dog. 

” Thanky, boss,” he said, quietly. 

” You’re thirty miles from a railroad, and forty miles from a 
saloon,” said Ranse. 

Curly fell back weakly against the steps. 

“ Since you are here,” continued the ranchman, “ come along 
with me, \Vc can’t turn you out on the prairie. A rabbit might 
tear you to pieces.” 
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He conducted Curly to a large shed where the ranch vehicles 
were kept. There he spread out a canvas cot and brought 
blankets. 

“ I don’t suppose you can sleep,” said Ransc, ” since you’ve 
been pounding your ear for twenty Tour hours. But you can camp 
here till morning. I’ll have Pedro fetch you up some grub.” 

Sleep! ” said Curly. “ I can sleep a week. Say, sport, have 
you got a coffin nail on you? ” 

Fifty miles had Ransom Truesdcll driven that day. And yet 
this is what he did. 

Old ** Kiowa ” Truesdcll sat in liis great wicker chair reading 
by the light of an immense oil lamp. Ransc laid a bundle of 
newspapers fresh from town at his elbow. 

“ Back, Ransc? ” said the old man, looking up. 

” Son,” old “ Kiowa ” continued, “ I’ve been thinking all day 
about a certain matter that w'c have talked about. I want you to 
tell me again. I’ve lived for you. I’ve fought wolves and Indians 
and worse white men to protect you. You never had any mother 
(hat you can remember. I’ve taught you to shoot straight, ride 
hard, and live clean. Later on I’ve worked to pile up dollars 
tiiat’Il be yours. You’ll be a rich man, Kanse, when my chunk 
goes out. I’ve made you. I’ve licked you into shape like a leopard 
cat licks it cubs. You don’t belong to yourself — you’ve got to be 
a Truesdell first. Now, is there to be any more nonsense about 
this Curtis girl? ” 

“ I’ll tell you once more,” said Ranse, slowly. ** As I am a 
Truesdell and as you arc my father, FH never marry a Curtis.” 

“ Good boy,” said old “ Kiowa.” ” You’d better go get some 
supper.” 

Ranse went to the kitchen at the rear of the house. Pedro, 
the Mexican cook, sprang up to bring the food he was keeping 
warm in the stove. 

“Just a cup of coffee, Pedro,” he said, and drank it standing. 
And then: 

“ There’s a tramp on a cot in the wagon-shed. Take him 
something to eat. Belter make it enough for two.” 

Ranse walked out towards the jacals, A boy came running, 

“ Manuel, can you catch Vaminos, in the little pasture, for 
me? ” 

“ Why not, sefior? I saw him near the piierla but two hours 
past. He bears a drag-rope.” 

“ Get him and saddle him as quick as you can.” 

“ Prontito, seiior'* 

Soon mounted on Vaminos, Ransc leaned in the saddle, pressed 
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with his knees, and galloped eastward past the store, where sat 
Sam trying his guitar in the moonlight. 

Vaminos shall have a word — Vaminos the good dun horse. 
The Mexicans, who have a hundred names for the colours of a 
horse, called him gruyo. He was a mouse-coloured, slate-coloured, 
flea-bitten roan-dun, if you can conceive it. Down his back 
from his mane to his tail went a line of black. He would live 
forever; and surveyors have not laid off as many miles in the 
world as he could travel in a day. 

Eight miles east of the Gibolo ranch-house Ranse loosened the 
pressure of his knees, and Vaminos stopped under a big ratama 
tree. The yellow ratama blossoms showered fragrance that would 
have undone the roses of France. The moon made the earth a 
great concave bowl with a crystal sky for a lid. In a glade five 
jack-rabbits leaped and played together like kittens. Eight miles 
farther cast shone a faint star that appeared to have dropped 
below the horizon. Night riders, who often steered their course 
by it, knew it to be the light in the Rancho de los Olmos. 

In ten minutes Yenna Curtis galloped to the tree on her sorrel 
pony Dancer. The two leaned and clasped hands heartily. 

“ I ought to have ridden nearer your home,** said Ranse. 

But you never will let me.’* 

Yenna laughed. And in the soft light you could sec her strong 
white teeth and fearless eyes. No sentimentality there, in spite 
of the moonlight, the odour of the ratamas, and the admirable 
figure of Ranse IVuesdell, the lover. But she was there, eight 
miles from her home, to meet him. 

“ How often have I told you, Ranse,” she said, ” that I am your 
half-way girl? Always half-way.** 

” Well? ” said Ranse, with a question in his tones. 

“ I did,’* said Yenna, with almost a sigh. “ I told him after 
dinner when I thought he would be in a good humour. Did you 
ever wake up a lion, Ranse, with the mistaken idea that he would 
be a kitten? He almost tore the ranch to pieces. It*s all up. I love 
my daddy, Ranse, and I*m afraid — I’m afraid of him, too. He 
ordered me to promise that I*d never marry a Truesdell. I 
promised. That’s all. What luck did you have? ’* 

” The same,” said Ranse, slowly. I promised him that his 
son would never marry a Curtis. I^mchow I couldn’t go against 
him. He’s mighty old. I’m sorry, Yenna.” 

The girl leaned in her saddle and laid one hand on Ranse’s, 
on the horn of his saddle. 

” I never thought I’d like you better for giving me up,” she said 
ardently, “ but I do. I must ride back now, Ranse, I slipped out 
of the house and saddled Dancer myself. Good-night, neighbour.” 
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“ Good-night/* said Ranse, “ Ride carefully over them badger 
holes.’’ 

They wheeled and rode away in opposite directions. Yenna 
turned in her saddle and called clearly: 

“ Don’t forget I’m your half-way girl, Ranse.” 

** Damn all family feuds and inherited scraps,” muttered Ranse 
vindictively to the breeze as he rode back to the Cibolo. 

Ranse turned his horse into the small pasture and went to his 
own room. He opened the lowest drawer of an old bureau to get 
out the packet of letters that Yenna had written him one summer 
when she had gone to Mississippi for a visit. The drawer stuck, 
and he yanked at it savagely — ^as a man will. It came out of the 
bureau, and bruised both his shins — as a drawer will. An old, 
folded yellow letter without an envelope fell from somewhere — 
})robably from where it had lodged in one of the upper drawers. 
Ranse took it to the lamp and read it curiously. 

Then he took his hat and walked to one of the Mexican jaro/jr. 

“ Tia Juana,” he said, “ I would like to talk with you awhile.” 

An old, old Mexican woman, white-haired and wonderfully 
wrinkled, rose from a stool. 

“ Sit down,” said Ranse, removing his hat and talcing the one 
chair in thc /ara/. Who am I, Tia Juana? ” he asked, speaking 
Spanish. 

“ Don Ransom, our good friend and employer. Why do you 
ask? ” answered the old woman wondcringly. 

“ Tia Juana, who am I? ” he repeated, with liis steprn eyes look- 
ing into hers, 

A frightened look came in the old woman’s face. She fumbled 
with her black shawl. 

“ Who am I, Tia Juana? ” said Ranse once more. 

” Thirty-two years I have lived on the Rancho Cibolo,” said 
Tia Juana. “ I thought to be buried under the coma mott 
beyond the garden before these things should be known. Clo.se 
the door, Don Ransom, and I will speak. I see in your face that 
you know.” 

An hour Ranse spent behind Tia Juana’s closed door. As he 
was on his way back to the house Curly called to him from the 
wagon-shed. 

The tramp sat on lus cot, swinging his feet and smoking. 

” Say, sport,” he grumbled. “ This is no way to treat a man 
after kidnappin* him, I went up to the store and borrowed 
a razor from that fresh guy and had a shave. But that ain’t all 
a man needs. Say — can’t you loosen up for about three fingers 
more of that booze? I never asked you to bring me to your d — d 
farm.” 
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“ Stand up out here in the light,” said Ranse, looking at him 
closely. 

Curly got up sullenly and took a step or two. 

His face, now shaven smooth, seemed transformed. His hair 
had been combed, and it Wl back from the right side of his fore- 
head with a peculiar wave. The moonlight charitably softened 
the ravages of drink ; and his aquiline, well-shaped nose and small, 
square-cleft chin almost gave distinction to his looks. 

Ranse sal on the foot of the cot and looked at him curiously. 

“ Where flid you come from — have you got any home or folks 
anywhere? ” 

“ Me? Why. Tm a dook,” said Curly. “ Tm Sir Reginald — 
oh, cheese it. No; I don’t know anything about my ancestors. 
Tve been a tramp ever since I can remember. Say, old pal, 
arc you going to set ’em up again to-night or not? ” 

“ You answer my questions and maybe I will. How did you 
come to be a tramp? ” 

** Me? ” answered Curly. “ Why, I adopted that profession 
when I was an infant. Case of had to. First thing I can remember, 
1 belonged to a big, lazy hobo called Beefsteak Charley. He sent 
me around to houses to beg. I wasn’t hardly big enough to reach 
the latch of a gate.” 

“ Did he ever tell you how he got you? ” asked Ranse. 

” Once when he was sober he said he bought me for an old 
six-shoolcr and six bits from a band of drunken Mexican sheep- 
shearers. But what’s the cliff? T hat’s all I know.” 

“ All right,” said Ranse. “ I reckon you’re a maverick for 
certain. I’m going to put the Rancho Cibolo brand on you. ITl 
start you to work in one of the camps to-morrow.” 

” Workl ” sniffed Curly, disdainfully. “ What do you lake me 
for? Do you think I’d chase cows, and hop-skip-and-jump around 
after crazy sheep like that pink-and-yellow guy at the store says 
these Reubs do? Forget it.” 

” Oh, you’ll like it when you get used to it,” said Ranse. 
” Yes, I’ll send you up one more drink by Pedro. I think you’ll 
make a first-class cow-puncher before I get through with you.” 

” Me? ” said Curly, “ I pity the cows you set me to chaperon. 
They can go chase themselves. Don’t forget my nightcap, please, 
boss.” 

Ranse pai<l a visit to the store before going to the house. Sam 
Rcvcll w'as taking off his shoes regretfully and preparing for 
bed. 

” Any of the boys from the San Gabriel camp riding in early in 
the morning? ” asked Ranse. 

” Long Collins,” said Sam, briefly. “ For the mail.” 
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“ Tell him,” said Ransc, “ to take that tramp out to camp with 
him and keep him till I get there.” 

Curly was sitting on his blankets in the San Gabriel camp 
cursing talentedly when Ransc Truesdcll rode u]> and dismounted 
on the next afternoon. The cow-punchers were ignoring the 
stray. He was grimy with dust and black dirt. His clothes were 
making their last stand in favour of the conventions. 

Ranse went up to Buck Rabb, the camp boss, and spoke 
briefly. 

“ He’s a plumb buzzard,” said Buck. “ He won’t work, and 
he’s the low-downost passel of inhumanity I ever see. I didn’t 
know what you wanted clone with him, Ranse, so I just let him 
set. 'I’hat seems to suit him. He’s been condemned to death by 
the boys a dozen times, but I told ’em maybe you was savin’ him 
for torture.” 

Ranse took off his coat. 

“ I’ve got a hard job before me. Buck, I reckon, but it has to be 
done. I’ve got to make a man out of that thing. That’s what 
I’ve come to camp for.” 

He went up to Curly. 

“ Brother,” he said, don’t you think if you had a bath it 
would allow' you to take a seat in the company of your fellow-man 
with less injustice to the atmosphere? ” 

“ Run away, farmer,” said Curly sardonically. “ Willie will 
send for nurscy when he feels like having his tub.” 

The c/iarcOf or water hole, was twelve yards away. Ranse took 
one of Curly’s ankles and dragged him like a sack of potatoes to 
the brink. Then with the strength and sleight of a hammer- 
thrower he hurled the offending member of society far into the 
lake. 

Curly crawled out and up the bank spluttering like a porpoise. 

Ransc met him with a piece of soap and a coarse towel in his 
hands. 

“ Go to the other end of the lake and use this,” he said. “ Buck 
will give you some dry clothes at the w'agon.” 

The tramp obeyed without protest. By the time supper w'as 
ready he had returned to camp. He was hardly to be recognised 
in his new blue shirt and brown duck clothes. Ransc observed 
him out of the corner of his eye. 

“ Lordy, I hope he ain’t a coward,” he was saying to himself. 
“ I hope he won’t turn out to be a coward.” 

His doubts were soon allayed. Curly walked straight to where 
he stood. His light-blue eyes were blazing. 

“ Now I’m clean,” he .said, meaningly, “ maybe you’ll talk to 
me. Think you’ve got a picnic here, do you? You clodhoppers 
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think you can run over a man because you know he can’t get away. 
All right. Now what do you think of that? ’* 

Curly planted a stinging slap against Ranse’s left cheek. The 
print of his hand stood out a dull red against the tan. 

Ransc smiled happily. 

The cow-punchcTs talk to this day of the battle that followed. 

Somewhere in his restless tour of the cities Curly had acquired 
the art of self-defence. The ranchman was equipped only with 
the splendid strength and equilibrium of perfect health and the 
endurance conferred by decent living. The two attributes nearly 
matched. There were no formal rounds. At last the fibre of the 
clean liver prevailed. The last time Curly went down from one 
of the ranchman’s awkward but powerful blows he remained on 
the grass, but looking up with an unquenched eye. 

Ransc went to the water barrel and washed the red from a cut 
on his chin in the stream from the faucet. 

On his face was a grin of satisfaction. 

Much benefit might accrue to educators and moralists if they 
could know the details of the curriculum of reclamation through 
which Ranse put his waif during the month that he spent in the 
San Gabriel camp. I’hc ranchman had no fine theories to work 
out — perhaps his whole stock of pedagogy embraced only a 
knowledge of horse-breaking and a belief in lieredity. 

The cow-punchers saw that their boss was trying to make a 
man out of the strange animal that he had sent among them; 
and they tacitly organised themselves into a faculty of assistants. 
But their system was their own. 

Curly’s first lesson stuck. He became on friendly and then 
on intimate terms with soap and water. And the thing that 
pleased Ranse most was that his “ subject ” held his ground 
at each successive higher step. But the steps were sometimes 
far apart. 

Once he got at the quart bottle of whisky kept sacredly in the 
grub tent for rattlesnake bites, and spent sixteen ho\irs on the 
grass, magnificently drunk. But when he staggered to his feet 
his first move was to find his soap and towel and start for the 
charco. And once, when a treat came from the ranch in the form 
of a basket of fresh tomatoes and young onions, Curly devoured 
the entire consignment before the punchers reached the camp at 
supper time. 

And then the punchers punished him in their own way. For 
three days they did not speak to him, except to reply to his own 
questions or remarks. And they spoke with absolute and unfailing 
politeness. I’hey played tricks on one another; they pounded 
one another hurlfully and affectionately; they heaped upon one 
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another’s heads friendly curses and obloquy; but they were polite 
to Curly. He saw it, and it stung him as much as Ransc hoped it 
would. 

Then came a night that brought a cold, wet norther. Wilson, 
the youngest of the outfit, had lain in camp two days, ill with a 
fever. When Joe got up at daylight to begin breakfast he found 
Curly sitting asleep against a wheel of the grub wagon with only 
a saddle blanket around him, while Curly*s blankets were stretched 
over Wilson to protect him from the rain and wind. 

Three nights after that Curly rolled himself in his blanket and 
went to sleep. Then the other punchers rose up softly and began 
to make preparations. Ranse saw Long Collins tie a rope to the 
horn of a saddle. Others were getting out their six-shooters. 

** Boys,” said Ransc, “ I’m much obliged. I was hoping you 
would. But I didn’t like to ask.” 

Half a dozen six-shooters began to pop — awful yells rent the 
air — Long Collins galloped wildly across Curly’s bed, dragging 
the saddle after him. 'That was merely their way of gently 
awaking their victim. Then they hazed him for an hour, care- 
fully and ridiculously, after the code of cow camps. Whenever 
he uttered protest they held him stretched over a roll of blankets 
and thrashed him woefully with a pair of leather leggins. 

And all this meant that Curly had won his spurs, that he was 
receiving the punchers’ accolade. Nevermore would they be 
polite to him. But he would be their “ pardner ” and stirrup- 
brother, foot to foot. 

When the fooling was ended all hands made a raid! on Joe’s 
big eoffee-pot by the fire for a Java nightcap. Ranse watched 
the new knight carefully to see if he understood and wa$ worthy. 
Curly limped with his cup of coffee to a log and sat upon it. 
Long Collins followed and sat by his side. Buck Rabb went and 
sat at the other. Curly — grinned. 

And then Ranse furnished Curly with mounts and saddle and 
equipment, and turned him over to Buck Rabb, instructing him to 
finish the job. 

Three weeks later Ranse rode from the ranch into Rabb’s camp, 
which was then in Snake Valley. I'he boys were saddling for the 
day’s ride. He sought out Long Collins among them. 

“ How about that bronco? ” he asked. 

Long Collins grinned. 

” Reach out your hand, Ransc Truesdell,” he said, ** and you’ll 
touch him. And you can shake his’n, too, if you like, for he’s 
plumb white and there’s none better in no camp,” 

Ranse looked again at the clear-faced, bronzed, smiling cow- 
puncher who stood at Collins’s side. Could that be Curly? He 
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held out his hand, and Curly grasped it vvilli the muscles of a 
bronco-buster. 

“ I want you at the ranch,” said Ranse. 

“ All right, sport,” said Curly, heartily. “ But I want to come 
back again. Say, pal, this is a dandy farm. And I don’t want 
any better fun that hustlin’ cows with this bunch of guys. They’re 
all to the merry merry.” 

At the Cibolo ranch-house they dismounted. Ranse bade Curly 
wait at the door of the living-room. He walked inside. Old 
“ Kiowa ” Trusedcll was reading at a table. 

“ Good morning, Mr. 'rruesdell,” said Ranse. 

The old man turned his white head quickly. 

“ How is this? ” he began. “ Why do you call me * Mr ’? ” 

When he looked at Ransc’s face he stopped, and the hand that 
held his newsjjaper shook slightly. 

“ Boy,” he said slowly, “ how did you find it out? ” 

“ It’s all right,” said Ranse, with a smile. “ I made Tia Juana 
tell me. It was kind of by accident, but it’s all right.” 

” You’ve been like a son to me,” said old “ Kiowa ” trembling, 

“ 71a Juana told me all about it,” .said Ranse. “ She told me 
how you adopted me when I was knee-high to a puddle duck out 
of a wagon train of prospectors that was bound West. And she 
told me how the kid — your own kid, you know — got lost or Wcis 
run away with. And she said it was the same day that the sheep- 
shcaie.rs got on a bender and left the ranch.” 

” Our boy strayed from the house when he was two years old,” 
.said the old man. ” And then along came these emigrant wagons 
with a youngster they didn’t want; and wc took you. I never 
intended you to know, Ranse. We never heard of our boy again.” 

” He’s right outside, unless I’m mighty mistaken,” said Ranse, 
opening the door and beckoning. 

Curly walked in. 

No one could have doubted. The old man and the young had 
the same sweep of hair, the same nose, chin, line of face, and 
prominent light-blue eyes. 

Old “ Kiovwa ” rose eagerly. 

Curly looked about the room curiously. A puzzled expression 
came over his face. He pointed to the wall opposite. 

” Where’s the tick-tock? ” he asked, abscntmindedly. 

” The clock,” cried old “ Kiowa ” loudly. “ The eight-day 
clock used to stand there. Why ” 

He turned to Ranse, but Ranse was not there. 

Already a hundred yards away, Vaminos, the good flea-bitten 
dun, was bearing him eastward like a racer through dust and 
chaparral towards the Rancho dc los Olmos. 
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“ '^iiE DISPOSITIONS of woman,” said Jeff Peters, after 
A various opinions on the subject had been advaiu cd, 
run, regular, to diversions. What a woman wants is what you’re 
out of. She wants more of a thing when it’s scarce. She likes to 
have souvenirs of things she never heard of. A one-sided view of 
objects is disjointing to the female composition. 

“ ’Tis a misfortune of mine, begotten by nature and travel,” 
continued Jeff, looking thoughtfully between his elevated feet 
at the grocery stove, “ to look deeper into some subjects dian most 
people do. I’ve breathed gasoline smoke talking to street crowds 
in nearly every town in the United States. I’ve held ’em spell- 
bound with music, oratory, sleight of hand, and prevarications, 
while I’ve sold ’em jewellery, medicine, soap, hair tonic, and 
junk of some nominations. And during my travels, as a matter of 
recreation and expiation, I’ve taken cognisance some of women. 
It takes a man a lifetime to find out about one particular woman; 
but if he puts in, say, ten years, industrious and curious, he can 
acquire the general rudiments of the sex. One lesson I picked up 
was when I was working the West with a line of Brazilian diamonds 
and a patent fire kindler just after my trip from Savannah down 
through the cotton belt with Dalby’s Anti-explosive Lamp Oil 
Powder. ’Twas when the Oklahoma country was in first bloom. 
Guthrie was rising in the middle of it like a lump of sdf-raising 
dough. It was a boom town of the regular kind — you stood in 
line to get a chance to wash your face; if you ale over ten minutes 
you had a lodging bill added on; if you slept on a plank at night 
they charged it to you as board the next morning. 

** By nature and doctrines I am addicted to the habit of 
discovering choice places wherein to feed. So I looked around 
and found a proposition that exactly cut the mustard. I found a 
restaurant lent just opened up by an outfit that had drifted in 
on the tail of the boom. They had knocked together a box house, 
where they lived and did the cooking, and served the meals in a 
tent pitched against the side. That tent was joyful with placards 
on it calculated to redeem the world- worn pilgrim from the 
sinfulness of boarding houses and pick-me-up hotels. * Tiy 
Mother’s Home-Made Biscuits,’ * What’s the Matter with Our 
Apple Dumplings and Hard Sauce? ’ ‘ Hot Cakes and Maple 
Syrup Like You Ate When a Boy,’ * Our Fried Chicken Never Was 
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Heard to Crow/ — there was literature doomed to please the 
digestions of man ! I said to myself that mother’s wandering boy 
should munch there that night. And so it came to pass. And 
there is where I contracted my case of Marne Dugan. 

“ Old Man Dugan was six feet by one of Indiana loafer, and he 
spent liis time sitting on his shoulder blades in a rocking-chair in 
the shanty memoralising the great corn-crop failure of ’86. Ma 
Dugan did the cooking, and Marne waited on table. 

“ As soon as I saw Marne I knew there was a mistake in the 
census reports. There wasn’t but one girl in the United States. 
When you come to specifications it isn’t easy. She was about 
the size of an angel, and she had eyes, and ways about her. When 
you come to the kind of a girl she was, you’ll find a belt of ’em 
reaching from the Brooklyn Bridge west as far as the courthouse 
in Council Bluffs, la. They earn their own living in stores, 
restaurants, factories, and offices. They’re descended straight 
fr(im Eve, and they’re the crowd that’s got woman’s rights, and 
if a man wants to dispute it he’s in line to get one of them against 
his jaw. They’re chummy and honest and free and tender and 
sassy, and they look life straight in the eye. They’ve met man 
face to face, and discovered that he’s a poor creature. They’ve 
dropped to it that the reports in the Seaside Library about his 
being a fairy prince lack confirmation, 

“ Marne was that sort. She was full of life and fun, and breezy; 
she passed the repartee with the boarders quick as a wink; you’d 
have smothered laughing. I am disinclined to make excavations 
into the insides of a personal affection. I am glued to the theory 
that the diversions and discrepancies of the indisposition known 
as love should be as private a sentiment as a toothbrush. *Tis my 
opinion that the biographies of the heart should be confined with 
the historical romances of the liver to the advertising pages of the 
magazines. So, yo\i’ll excuse the lack of an itemised bill of my 
feelings towards Maine. 

“ I’rctty soon I got a regular habit of dropping into the tent to 
eat at irregular times when there wasn’t so many around. Marne 
would sail in with a smile, in a black dress and white apron, and 
say: ‘ Hallo, Jeff— why don’t you come at mealtime. Want to 
see how much trouble you can be, of course. Friedchickenbeef- 
.sleakporkchopshamandeggspotpie * — and so on. She called me 
Jeff, but there was no significations attached. Designations was 
all she meant. The front names of any of us she used as they came 
to hand. I’d cat about two meals before I left, and string ’em out 
like a society spread where they changed plates and wives, and 
josh one another festively between bites. Mame stood for it, 
pleasant, for it wasn’t tip to her to lake any canvas off the lent 
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by declining dollars just because they were chipped in after meal 
limes. 

“ It wasn’t long until there was another fellow named Ed 
Collier got the between-mcals affliction, and him and me put in 
bridges between breakfast and dinner, and dinner and supper, 
that made a three-ringed circus of that tent, and Marne’s turn 
as a waiter a continuous performance. That Collier man was 
saturated with designs and contrivings. He was in well-boring or 
insurance or claim-jumping or something — I’ve forgotten which. 
He was a man well lubricated with gentility and his words were 
such as recommended you to his point of view. So Collier and 
me infested the grub tent with care and activity. Marne was level 
full of impartiality. ’Twas like a casino hand the way she dealt 
out her favours — one to Collier and one to me and one to the 
board and not a card up her sleeve. 

“ Me and Collier naturally got acquainted, and gravitated 
together some on the outside. Divested of his stratagems he 
seemed to be a pleasant chap, full of an amiable sort of 
hostility. 

“ ‘ I notice you have an affinity for grubbing in the banquet 
hall after the guests have fled,’ says I to him one day, to draw his 
conclusions. 

“ ‘ Well, yes,’ says Collier, reflecting; ‘ the tumult of a crowded 
board seems to harass my sensitive nerves.* 

“ ‘ It exasperates mine some, too,’ says I. ‘ Nice little girl, 
don’t you think? ’ ! 

“ ‘ I see,’ says Collier, laughing. ‘ Well, now that you mention 
it, I have noticed that she doesn’t seem to displease the optic 
nerve.* 

“ ‘ She’s a joy to mine,’ says I, ‘ and I’m going after her. 
Notice is hereby served.* 

“ ‘ I’ll be as candid as you,’ admits Collier, ‘ and if the drug 
stores don’t run out of pepsin I’ll give you a run for your money 
that’ll leave you a dyspeptic at the wind-up.’ 

“ So Collier and me begins the race; the grub department 
lays in new supplies; Marne waits on \is, jolly and kind and 
agreeable, and it looks like an even break, with Cupid and the 
cook working overtime in Dugan’s restaurant. 

“ ’Twas one night in September when I got Marne to take a 
walk after supper when the things were all cleared away. We 
strolled out a distance and sat on a pile of lumber at the edge of 
town. Such opportunities was seldom, so I spoke my piece, 
explaining how the Brazilian diamonds and the fire kindlcr were 
laying up sufficient treasure to guarantee the happiness of two, 
and that both of ’m together couldn’t equal the light from some- 
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body’s eyes, and that the name of Dugan should be changed to 
Peters, or reasons why not would be in order. 

Marne didn’t say anything right away. Directly she gave a 
kind of shudder, and 1 began to learn something. 

“ ‘ jefl'/ she says, ‘ I’m sorry you spoke. I like you as well as 
any of them, but there isn’t the man in the world I’d ever marry', 
and there never will be. Do you know what a man is in my eye? 
lie’s a tomb. He’s a sarcophagus for the interment of Bcefstcak- 
porkchopsliver’nbaconhamandeggs. He’s that and nothing more. 
For two years I’ve watched men eat, eat, eat, until they represent 
nothing on earth to me but ruminant bipeds. They’re absolutely 
nothing but something that goes in front of a knife and fork and 
plate at the table. They’re fixed that way in my mind and 
memory. I’ve tried to overcome it, but I can’t. I’ve heard girls 
rave about their sweethearts, but I never could understand it. 
A man and a sausage grinder and a pantry awake in me exactly 
the same sentiments. I went to a matinee once to see an actor 
the girls were crazy about. I got interested enough to wonder 
whether he liked his steak rare, medium, or well done, and his 
eggs over or straight up. I’hat was all. No, Jeff, I’ll marry no 
man and see him sit at the breakfast table and eat and come back 
to dinner and eat, and happen in again at supper to eat, eat, cat.* 

“ * But Mamc,’ says I, ‘ it’ll wear olf. You’ve had too much of 
it. You’ll marry some time, of course. Alen don’t cat always.* 

“ * As far as iny observation goes, they do. No, I'll tell you what 
I’m going to do.’ Marne turns, suddenly to animation and bright 
eyes. ‘ 'Fhcrc’s a girl named Susie Foster in Terre Haute, a chum 
of mine. SIic waits in the railroad eating house there. I worked 
two years in a restaurant in that town. Susie had it worse than I 
do, because the men who eat at railroad stations gobble. They 
try to flirt and gobble at the same lime. Whew! Susie and I have 
it all planned out. We’re saving our money, and when we get 
enough we’re going to buy a little cottage and five acres we know 
of, and live together, and grow violets for the Eastern market. 
A man better not bring his appetite within a mile of that ranch.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t girls ever ’ I commenced, but Marne heads me 

olT sharp. 

“ ‘ No, they don’t. They nibble a little bit sometimes; that’s 
all.* 

“ ‘ I thought the confect ” 

“ ‘ For goodness’ sake, change the subject,* says Marne. 

“ As I said before, that experience put me wise that the feminine 
arrangement ever struggles after deceptions and illusions. Take 
England — beef made her; wieners elevated Germany; Uncle 
Sam owes bis greatness to friend chicken and pie, but the young 
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III 


ladies of the Shetalkyou schools, they’ll never believe it. Shakes- 
peare, they allow, and Rubinstein, and the Rough Riders is 
what did the trick. 

“ ’Twas a situation calculated to disturb. I couldn’t bear to 
give up Marne ; and yet it pained me to think of abandoning 
the practice of eating. I had acquired the habit too early. For 
twenty-seven years I had been blindly rushing upon my fate, 
yielding to the insidious lures of that dfjadly monster, food. It 
was too late. I was a ruminant biped for keeps. It was lobster 
salad to a doughnut that my life was going to be blighted by it. 

“ I continued to board at the Dugan tent, hoping that Maine 
would relent. I had sufficient faith in true love to believe that 
since it has often outlived the absence of a square meal it might, in 
time, overcome the presence of one. I went on ministering to my 
fatal vice, although I felt that each lime I shoved a potato into my 
mouth in Maine’s presence I might be burying my fondest liopes. 

“ I think Collier must have spoken to Maine and got the same 
answer, for one day he onlcrs a cup of coffee and a cracker, and 
sits nibbling the corner of it like a girl in the parlour, that’s filled 
up in the kitchen, jircvious, on cold rojist and fried cabbage. I 
caught on and did the same, and maybe we thought we’d made a 
hit! T'lie next day we tried it again, and out comes Old Man 
Dugan fetching in his hands the fairy viands. 

“ ‘ Kinder off yer feed, ain’t ye, gents? ’ he asks, fatherly and 
some sardonic. ‘ Thought I’d spell Marne a bit, sccin’ the work 
was light, and my rheumatiz can stand the strain.’ 

“ So back me and Collier had to drop to the heavy grub again. 
I noticed about that time that I was seized by a most uncommon 
and devastating appetite. I ale until Maine must have hated to 
see me darken the door. Afterwards I found out that I had been 
made the victim of the first dark and irreligious trick played on 
me by Ed Collier, Him and me had been taking drinks together 
uptown regular, trying to drown our thirst for food. That man 
had bribed about ten bartenders to always put a big slug of 
Appletree’s Anaconda Appetite Bitters in every one of my drinks. 
But the last trick he played me was hardest to forget. 

“ One day Collier failed to show up at iJie tent. A man told 
me he left town that morning. My only rival now was the bill 
of fare. A few days before he left Collier had presented me with 
a two-gallon jug of fine whisky which he said a cousin had sent 
him from Kentucky. I now have rca.son to believe that it contained 
Applelrce’s Anaconda Appetite Bitters almost exclusively. I 
continued to devour tons of provisions. In Marne’s eyes I remained 
a mere biped, more ruminant than ever. 

“ About a week after Collier pulled his freight there came a 
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kind of side-show to town, and hoisted a tent near the railroad. 
I judged it was a sort of fake museum and curiosity business. I 
called to see Marne one night, and Ma Dugan said she and Thomas, 
her younger brother, had gone to the show. That same thing 
happened for three nights that week. Saturday night I caught her 
on the way coming back, and got to sit on the steps a while and 
talk to her. 1 noticed she looked different. Her eyes were softer, 
and shiny like. Instead of a Marne Dugan to lly from the voracity 
of man and raise violets, she seemed to be a Marne more in line 
as God intended her, approachable, and suited to bask in the light 
of the Brazilians and the Kindler. 

** ‘ You seem to be right smart inveigled,’ says I, ‘ with the 
Unparalleled Exhibition of the World’s Living Curiosities and 
Wonders.’ 

** It’s a change,’ says Marne. 

“ ‘ You’ll need another,* says I, * if you keep on going every 
night.* 

“ * Don’t be cross, Jeff,’ says she; ‘ it takes my mind off business.’ 

“ * Don’t the curiosities eat? ’ I ask. 

** Not all of them. Some of them are wax.’ 

“ * Look out, then, that you don’t get stuck,’ says I, kind of 
flip and foolish. 

“ Mamc blushed. I didn’t know what to think about her. My 
hopes raised some that perhaps my attentions had palliated man’s 
awful crime of visibly introducing nourishment into his system. 
She talked some about the stars, referring to them with respect and 
politeness, and I drivelled a quantity about united hearts, homes 
made bright by true affection, and the Kindler. Marne listened 
without scorn and 1 says to myself, ‘ Jeff, old man, you’re removing 
the hoodoo that hets clung to the consumer of victuals; you’re 
setting your heel upon the serpent that lurks in the gravy bowl.* 

** Monday night I drop around. Marne is at the Unparalleled 
Exhibition with Thoma.s. 

“ ‘ Now, may the c\irse of the forty-one seven-sided sea cooks,* 
says I, ‘ and the bad luck of the nine impenitent grasshoppers rest 
upon this self-same sideshow at once and forever. Amen. I’ll 
go to see it myself to-morrow night .and investigate its baleful 
charm. Shall man that was made to inlierit the earth be bereft 
of his sweetheart first by a knife and fork and then by a ten-cent 
circus? * 

“ The next day before starting out for the exhibition tent I 
inquire and find out that Marne is not at home. She is not at the 
circus with Thomas this time, for Thomas waylays me in the grass 
outside of the grub tent with a scheme of his own before I had time 
to cat supper. 
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“ ‘ What*ll you give me, Jeff,* says he, * if I tell you something? * 

** * The value of it, son,’ I says. 

** * Sis is stuck on a freak,’ says Thomas, ‘ one of the side-show 
freaks. I don’t like him. She does. I overheard ’em talking, 
thought maybe you’d like to know. Say, Jeff,^does it put you wise 
two dollars’ worth ? There’s a target rifle up town that * 

** I frisked my pockets and commenced to dribble a stream of 
halves and quarters into Thomas’s hat. The information was of 
the pile-driver system of news, and it telescoped my intellects 
for a while. While I was leaking small change and smiling foolish 
on the outside, and suffering disturbances internally, I was saying, 
idiotically and pleasantly: 

“ Tha^ you, Thomas — thank you — er — a freak, you said, 
Thomas. Now, could you make out the monstrosity’s entitlements 
a little clearer if you please, Thomas? ’ 

“ ‘ This is the fellow,’ says Thomas, pulling out a yellow hand- 
bill from his pocket and shoving it under my nose. ‘ He’s the 
Champion Faster of the Universe. I guess that’s why Sis got 
soft on him. He don’t eat nothing. He’s going to fast forty-nine 
days. This is the sixth. That’s him.’ 

“ I looked at the name Thomas pointed out — Professor 
rkluardo Collieri.* * Ah! * says I, in admiration, ‘that’s not so 
bad, Ed Collier. I give you credit for the trick. But I don’t 
give you the girl until she’s Mrs. Freak.’ 

“ I hit the sod in the direction of the show. I camel up to the 
rear of the tent, and, as I did so, a man wiggled out li|te a snake 
from under the bottom of the canvas, scrambled to hi| feet, and 
ran into me like a locoed bronco. I gathered him bjf the neck 
and investigated him by the light of the stars. It ijt Professor 
Eduardo Collieri, in human habiliments, with a desperate look 
in one eye and impatience in the other. 

“ ‘ Hallo, Curiosity,’ says I. ‘ Get still a minute and let’s have 
a look at your freakship. How do you like being the willopus- 
wallopus or the bim-bam from Borneo, or whatever name you 
arc denounced by in the side-show business? ’ 

“ ‘ Jeff Peters,* says Collier, in a weak voice. ‘ Turn me loose, 
or I’ll sling you one. I’m in the extremest kind of a large hurry. 
Hands off! ’ 

“ Tut, tut, Eddie,’ I answers, holding him hard; ‘ let an old 
friend gaze on the exhibition of your curiousness. It’s an eminent 
graft you fell on to, my son. But don’t speak of assaults and 
battery, because you’re not fit. 7'hc best you’ve got is a lot of 
nerve and a mighty empty stomach.’ And so it was. The man was 
as weak as a vegetarian cat. 

“ ‘ I’d argue this case with you, Jeff,’ says he, regretful in his 
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thing mighty pleasant to me in the thought that here was a man 
who never used a knife and fork, and all for my sake.* 

“ ‘ Wasn’t you in love with him? * I asks, all injudicious. 
‘ Wasn’t there a deal on for you to become Mrs. Curiosity? * 

“ AH of us do it sometimes. All of us get jostled out of line of 
profitable talk now and then. Marne put on that little lemon 
glad smile that runs between ice and sugar, and says, much too 
pleasant : ‘ You’re short on credentials for asking that question, 
Mr, Peijters. Suppose you do a forty-nine-day fast, just to give you 
ground to stand on, and then maybe I’U answer it.* 

“ So, even after Collier was kidnapped out of the way by the 
revolt of his appetite, my own prospects with Marne didn’t seem 
to be improved. And then business played out in Guthrie. 

“ I had stayed too long there. The Brazilians I had sold 
commenced to show signs of wear, and the Kindlcr refused to 
light u]) right frequent on wet mornings. There is always a time, 
in my business, when the star of success says, ‘ Move on to the 
next town.’ I was travelling by wagon at that time so as not to 
miss any of the small towns; so I hitched up a few days later and 
went down to tell Marne good-bye. I wasn’t abandoning the 
game; I intended running over to Oklahoma City and work it 
for a week or two. Then I w^as coming back to institute fresh 
proceedings against Marne. 

“ What do I find at the Dugans’ but Marne all conspicuous in 
a blue travelling dress, with her little trunk at the door. It seems 
that sister Lottie Bell, who is a typewriter in Terre Haute, is 
going to be married next I'hursday, and Marne is off for a week’s 
visit to be an accomplice at the ceremony. Mamc is waiting 
for a freight wagon that is going to take her Oklahoma, but I 
cf>ndcmns the freight wagon with promptness and scorn, and 
offers to deliver the goods myself. Ma Dugan sees no reason why 
not, as Mr. Freighter wants pay for the job; so thirty minutes 
later Marne and I pull out in my light spring wagon with white 
canvas cover, and head due south. 

“I'hat morning was of a praiseworthy sort. The breeze was lively, 
a.nd smelled excellent of flowers and grass, and the little cottontail 
rabbits entertained themselves with skylarking across the road. 
My two Kentucky bays went for the horizon until it come sailing 
in so fast you wanted to dodge it like a clothesline. Marne was 
full of talk and rattled on like a kid about her old home and her 
school pranks and the things she liked and the hateful ways of 
those Johnson girls just across the street, ’way up in Indiana. 
Not a word was said about Ed Collier or victuals or such solemn 
subjects. About noon Mamc looks and finds that the lunch she 
had put in a basket had been left behind. I could have managed 
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quite a collation, but Marne didn’t seem to be grieving over 
nothing to cat, so I made no lamentations. It was a sore subject 
with me, and I ruled provender in all its branches out of my 
conversation. 

“ I am minded to touch light on explanations how I came to 
lose the way. The road was dim and well grown with grass; 
and there was Marne by my side confiscating my intellects and 
attention. I'he excuses arc good or they are not, as they may 
appear to you. But I lost it, and at dusk that afternoon, when 
we should have been in Oklahoma City, we were seesawing along 
the edge of nowhere in some undiscovered river bottom, and the 
rain was falling in large, wet bunches. Down there in the swamps 
we saw a little log house on a small knoll of high ground. The 
bottom grass and the chaj^arral and the lonesome timbcrcrowded 
all around it. It seemed to be a melancholy little house, and you 
felt sorry for it. *Twas that house for the night, the way I reasoned 
it. I explained to Marne, and she leaves it to me to decide. She 
doesn’t become galvanic and prosecuting as most women would, 
but she says it’s all right; she knows I didn’t mean to do it. 

“ Wc found the house was deserted. It had two empty rooms. 
There was a little shed in the yard where beasts had once been kept. 
In a loft of it was a lot of old hay. I put my horses ia there and 
gave them some of it, for which they looked at me sorrowful, 
expecting apologies. The rest of the hay I carried into tlic house 
by armfuls, witli a view of accommodations. I also brought in 
the patent kindler and the Brazilians, neither of Which arc 
guaranteed against the action of water. 

“ Marne and I sat on the wagon seats on the floor^ and I lit a 
lot of kindler on the hearth, for the night was chilly. If I was any 
judge, that girl enjoyed it. It was a change for her. It gave her 
a difterent point of view. She laughed and talked, and the Kindler 
made a dim light compared to her eyes. I had a pocketful of 
cigars, and as far as I was concerned there had never been any 
fall of man. Wc were at the same old stand in the Garden of 
Eden. Out there somewhere in the rain and the dark was the 
river of Zion, and the angel with the flaming sword had not yet 
put up the keep-off-the-grass sign. I opened up a gross or two of 
the Brazilians and made Mame put them on — rings, brooches, 
necklaces, eardrops, bracelets, girdles, and lockets. She flashed 
and sparkled like a million-dollar princess until she had pink 
spots in her cheeks and almost cried for a looking-glass. 

When it got late I made a fine bunk on the floor for Marne 
with the hay and my lap robes and blankets out of the wagon and 
persuaded her to lie down. I sat in the other room burning 
tobacco and listening to the pouring rain and meditating on the 
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many vicissitudes that come to a man during the seventy years or 
so immediately proceeding his funeral. 

“ I must have dozed a little before morning, for my eyes were 
shut, and when I opened them it was daylight, and there stood 
Marne with her hair all done up neat and correct, and her eyes 
bright with admiration of existence. 

“ ‘ Gee whizz, Jeff! ” she exclaims, ‘ but Tm hungry. I could 
cat a ’ 

“ I looked up and caught her eye. Her smile went back in 
and she gave me a cold look of suspicion. Then I laughed, and 
laid down on the floor to laugh easier. It seemed funny to me. 
By nature and geniality 1 am a hearty laugher, and I went the 
limit. When I came to, Marne was sitting with her back to me, 
all contaminated with dignity. 

“ ‘ Don’t be angry Marne,’ I says, ‘ for I couldn’t help it. 
It’s the funny way you’ve done up your hair. If you could only 
see it! ” 

“ * You needn’t tell stories, sir,’ said Marne, cool and advised. 
‘ My hair is all right. I know what you were laughing about. 
Why, Jeir, look outside,* she winds up, peeping through a chink 
between the logs. I opened the little wooden window and looked 
out. T he entire river bottom was flooded, and the knob of land 
on which the house stood was an island in the middle of a rushing 
stream of yellow water a hundred yards wide. And it was still 
raining hard. All we could do was to stay here till the dove brought 
in the olive branch. 

“ I am bound to admit that conversations and amusements 
languished during the day. I was aware that Maine was getting 
a too prolonged one-sided view of things again, but I had no way 
to change it. Personally, I was wrapped up in the desire to cat. 
I had hallucinations of hash and visions of ham, and I kept saying 
to myself all the time, ‘ What’ll you have to eat, Jeff? — what’ll 
you order, now, old man, when the waiter comes? ’ I picks out 
to myself all sorts of favourites from the bill of fare, and imagines 
them coming. I guess it’s that way with all very hungry men. 
They can’t get their cogitations trained on anything but some- 
thing to cat. It shows that the little table with the broken-legged 
caster and the imitation Worcester sauce and the napkin covering 
up the coffee stains is the paramount issue, after all, instead of 
the question of immortality or peace between nations. 

“ I sat there, musing along, with myself quite heated as to how 
I’d have my steak — with mushrooms or iL la crhle, Marne was on 
the other seat, pensive, her head leaning on her hand. * Let the 
potatoes come home-fried,’ I states in my mind, ‘ and brown the 
hash in the pan, with nine poached eggs on the side.* I felt, 
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careful, in my own pockets to see if I could find a peanut or a grain 
or two of popcorn, 

“ Night came on again with the river still rising and the rain 
still falling. I looked at Maine and I noticed that desperate 
look on her face that a girl always wears when she passes an ice- 
cream lair. I knew that poor girl w as hungry - maybe for the 
first time in her life. There was that anxious look in her eye that 
a woman has only when she has missed a meal or feels her skirt 
coming unfastened in the back. 

“ It was about eleven o’clock or so on the second night w’hen wc 
sat, gloomy, in our ship-wrecked cabin. 1 kept jerking my mind 
away from the subject of food, but it kept flopping back again 
before 1 could fasten it. I thought of everything good to eat I 
had ever heard of. I went away back to my kidhood and re- 
membered the hot biscuit sopped in sorghum and bacon gravy 
with partiality and respect. I’hen I trailed along up the years, 
pausing at green apples and salt, flapjacks and maple, lye hominy, 
fried chicken Old Virginia style, corn on the cob, spareribs and 
sweet potato pic, and wound up with Georgia Brunswick stew, 
which is the top notch of good things to eat, because it comprises 
’em all. 

“ They say a drowning man sees a panorama of his whole life 
pass before him. Well, when a man’s starving he sees the ghost of 
every meal he ever ate set out before him, and he invents new 
dishes that would make the fortune of a chef. If somebody would 
collect the last words of men who starved to death they’d have to 
sift ’em mighty fine to discover the sentiment but, they’d compile 
into a cook book that would sell into the millions. 

“ I guess I must have had my conscience pretty wcU inflicted 
with culinary meditations, for, without intending to do so, I says 
out loud, to the imaginary waiter, ‘ Cut it thick and have it rare, 
w^ith the French fried, and six, soft-scrambled on toast,’ 

“ Marne turned her head quick as a wink. Her eyes were 
sparkling and .she smiled sudden. 

“ ‘ Medium for me,’ she rattles on, ‘ with the Juliennes, and 
three, straight up. Draw one, and brown the wheats, double 
order to come. Oh, Jeff, w^ouldn’t it be glorious! And then I’d 
like to have a half fry, and a little chicken curried with rice, and 

a cup custard with ice cream, and * 

“ * Go easy,’ I interrupts; * where’s the chicken liver pie, and 

the kidney saut on toast, and the roast lamb, and ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,* cuts in Marne, all excited, ‘ with mint sauce, and the 

turkey salad, and stuffed olives, and raspberry tarts, and ’ 

“ ‘ Keep it going,* says I, ‘ Hurry up with the fried squash, 
and the hot corn pone with sweet milk, and don’t forget the apple 
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dumpling with hard sauce, and the cross-barred dewberry pie * 

“ Yes, for ten minutes wc kept up that kind of restaurant 
repartee. We ranges up and down and backward and forward 
over the main trunk lines and the branches of the victual subject, 
and Marne leads the game, for she is apprised in the ramifications 
of grub, and the dishes she nominates aggravates my yearnings. 
It seems that there is set up a feeling that Marne will line up 
friendly again with food. It seems that she looks upon the 
obnoxious science of eating with less contempt than before. 

“ The next morning wc find that the flood has subsided. I 
geared up the bays, and wc splashed out through the mud, 
some precarious, until we found the road again. We were only 
a few miles wrong, and in two hours wc were in Oklahoma City. 
The first tiling we saw was a big restaurant sigp, and we piled 
into there in a hurry. Here I finds myself sitting with Marne at 
tabic, with knives and forks and plates between us, and she not 
scornful, but smiling with starvation and sweetness. 

’Twas a new restaurant and well stocked. I designated a list 
of quotations from the bill of fare that made the waiter look out 
towards the wagon to see how many more might be coming. 

“ 'There wc were, and there was the order being served. *1 was 
a banquet for a dozen, but we felt like a dozen. 1 looked across 
the table at Marne and smiled, for I had recollections. Marne was 
looking at the tabic like a boy looks at his first stem-winder. Then 
she looked at me, straight in the face, and two big tears came in 
her eyes. The waiter was gone after more grub. 

“ ‘Jeff,’ she says, soft like, ‘ I’ve been a foolish girl. Fve looked 
at things from the wrong side. I never felt this way before. Men 
get hungry every day like this, don't they? They’re big and strong, 
and they do the hard work of the world, and they don’t eat 
just to spite silly waiter girls in restaurants, do they, Jefl? You 
said once — that is, you asked me — ^you wanted me to — well, Jefli 
if you still care — I’d be glad and willing to have you always sitting 
across the table from me. Now give me something to cat, quick, 
please.* 

“ So, as Fve said, a woman needs to change her point of view 
now and then. They get tired of the same old sights — the same 
old dinner table, washtub, and sewing machine. Give ’em a 
touch of the various — a little travel and a little rest, a little tom- 
foolery along with the tragedies of keeping house, a little petting 
after the blowing up, a little upsetting and jostling around — and 
everybody iii the game will have chips added to their stack by the 
play.” 



THE CABALLERO’S WAY 

T he cisco kid had killed six men in more or less fair 
scrimmages, had murdered twice as many (mostly Mexican), 
and had winged a larger number whom he modestly forbore to 
count. Therefore a woman loved him. 

The Kid was twenty-five, looked twenty; and a careful 
insurance company would have estimated the probable time of his 
demise, at say, twenty-six. His habitat was anywhere between 
the Frio and the Rio Grande. He killed for the love of it — because 
he was quick-tempered — to avoid arrest — for his own amusement 
— any reason that came to his mind would suffice. He had 
escaped capture because he could shoot five-sixths of a second 
sooner than any sheriff or ranger in the service, and because 
he rode a speckled roan horse that knew every cow-path in the 
mesquite and pear thickets from San Antonio to Matamoras, 
I’onia Perez, the girl who loved the Cisco Kid, was half Carmen, 
half Madonna, and the rest — oh, yes, a woman who is half Carmen 
and half Madonna can always be something more— the rest, let 
us say, was humming-bird. She lived in a grass-roofed ja^^al 
near a little Mexican settlement at the Lone Wolf Crossing of 
the Frio, With her lived a father or grandfather, a lineal Aztec, 
somewhat less than a thousand years old, who herded a -hundred 
goats and lived in a continuous drunken dream from •drinking 
mscaL Back of the jacal a tremendous forest of brisding pear, 
twenty feet high at its worst, crowded almost to its doOr. Jt was 
along the bewildering maze of this spinous thicket that the speckled 
roan would bring the Kid to see his girl. And once, clinging 
like a lizard to the ridge-pole, high up under the peaked grass 
roof, he had heard Tonia, with her Madonna face and Carmen 
beauty and humming-bird soul, parley with the sheriff’s posse, 
denying knowledge of her man in her soft melange of Spanish and 
English. 

One day the adjutant-general of the State, who is, ex 
commander of the ranger forces, wrote some sarcastic lines to 
Captain Duval of Company X, stationed at Laredo, relative to 
the serene and undisturbed existence led by murderers and 
desperadoes in the said captain’s territory. 

The captain turned the colour of brick dust under his tan, and 
forwarded the letter, after adding a few comments, per ranger 
Private Bill Adamson, to ranger Lieutenant Sandridge, camped 
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at a water hole on the Nueces with a squad of five men in 
]>rcservation of law and order. 

Lieutenant Sandridge turned a beautiful couleur de rose tlirough 
his ordinary strawberry complexion, tucked the letter in his hip 
pocket, and chewed ofT the end of his gamboge moustache. 

T"he next morning he saddled his horse and rode alone to the 
Mexican settlement at the Lone Wolf Grossing of the Frio, twenty 
miles away. 

Six feet two, blond as a Viking, quiet as a deacon, dangerous 
as a machine gun, Sandridge moved among the Jacales, patiently 
seeking news of the Cisco Kid. 

Far more than the law, the Mexicans dreaded the cold and 
certain vengeance of the lone rider that the ranger sought. It 
had been one of the Kid’s pastimes to shoot Mexicans “ to see 
them kick if he demanded from them moribund Terpsichorean 
feats, simply that he might be entertained, what terrible and 
extreme penalties would be certain to follow should they anger 
him! One and all they lounged with upturned palms and shrugg- 
ing shoulders, filling the air with quien sabes and denials of the 
Kid’s acquaintance. 

But there was a man named Fink who kept a store at the Cross- 
ing — a man of many nationalities, tongues, interests, and ways 
of thinking. 

“ No use to ask them Mexicans,” he said to Sandridge. 
“ They’re afraid to tell. This fiomhre they call the Kid — Goodall 
is his name, ain’t it? — he’s been in my store once or twice. 1 have 
an idea you might run across him at — but I guess I don’t keer to 
say, myself. I’m two seconds later in pulling a gun than I used 
to be and the difference is worth thinking about. But this Kid’s 
got a half-Mexican girl at the Crossing that he comes to see. 
She lives in that jacal a liundred yards down the arroyo at the 
edge of the pear. Maybe she — no, I don’t suppose she would, 
but that /rtCrt/ would be a good place to watch, anyway.” 

Sandridge rode down to the jacal of Perez. 'I'he sun was low, 
and the broad shade of the great pear thicket already covered 
(he grass- thatched hut. The goats were enclosed for the night in 
a brush corral nearby. A few^ kids walked the top of it, nibbling 
the chaparral leaves. The old Mexican lay upon a blanket on 
the grass, already in a stupor from his mescal, and dreaming, 
pcrliai)s, of the nights when he and Pizarro touched glasses to 
their New World fortunes — so old his wrinkled face seemed to 
proclaim him to be. And in the door of the jacal stood Tonia. 
And Lieutenant Sandridge sat in his saddle staring at her like 
a gannet agape at a sailorman. 

The Cisco Kid was a vain person, as all eminent and successful 
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assassins are, and his bosom would have been ruffled had he 
known that at a simple exchange of glances two persons, in whose 
minds he had been looming large, suddenly abandoned (at least 
for the time) all thought of him. 

Never before had Tonia seen such a man as this. He seemed 
to be made of sunsliine and blood-red tissue and clear weather. 
He seemed to illuminate the shadow of the pear when he smiled, 
as though the sun were rising again. The men she had known 
had been small and dark. Even the Kid, in spite of his achieve- 
ments, was a stripling no larger than herself, with black straight 
hair and a cold marble face that chilled the noonday. 

As for Tonia, though she sends description to the poorhouse, let 
her make a millionaire of your fancy. Her blue-black hair, 
smoothly divided in the middle and bound close to her head, 
and her large eyes full of the Latin melancholy, gave her the 
Madonna touch. Her motions and air spoke of the concealed 
lire and the desire to charm that she had inherited from the 
gitanas of the Basque province. As for the humming-bird part of 
her, that dwelt in her heart; you could not perceive it unless her 
bright red skirt and dark blue blouse gave you a symbolic hint 
of the vagarious bird. 

'Ehe ncw'ly lighted sun-god asked for a drink of water. Tonia 
brought it from the red jar hanging under the brush shelter. 
Sandridge considered it necessary to dismount so as to lessen the 
trouble of her ministrations. 

I play no spy; nor do I assume to master the thoughts of any 
human heart; but I assert, by the chronicler’s right, that before 
a quarter of an hour had sped, Sandridge was teaching her how 
to plait a six-strand rawhide stake-rope, and Tonia had explained 
to him that were it not for her little English book that the 
peripatetic padre had given her and the little crippled chivo, that 
she fed from a bottle, she would be very, very lonely indeed. 

Which leads to a suspicion that the Kid’s fences needed repair- 
ing, and that the adjutant-generals sarcasm had fallen upon 
unproductive soil. 

In his camp by the water hole Lieutenant Sandridge announced 
and reiterated his intention of either causing the Cisco Kid to 
nibble the black loam of the Frio country prairies or of haling him 
before a judge and jury. That sounded business-like. Twice a 
week he rode over to the Lone Wolf Crossing of the Frio, and 
directed Tonia’s slim, slightly lemon-tinted tingers among the 
intricacies of the slowly growing lariata. A six-strand plait is 
hard to learn and easy to teach. 

The ranger knew that he might find the Kid there at any visit. 
He kept his armament ready, and had a frequent eye for the pear 
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thicket at the rear of XhtjacaL Thus he might bring down the kite 
and the humming bird with one stone. 

While the sunny-haired ornithologist was pursuing his studies 
the Cisco Kid was also attending to his professional duties. He 
moodily shot up a saloon in a small cow village on Quintana 
Creek, killed the town marshal (plugging him neatly in the 
c entre of his tin badge\ and then rode away, morose and un- 
satisfied. No true artist Is uplifted by shooting an aged man 
carrying an old-style .38 bulldog. 

On his way the Kid suddenly experienced the yearning that all 
men feci when wrong-doing loses its keen edge of delight. He 
yearned for the woman he loved to reassure him that she was his 
in spite of it. He wanted her to call his bloodthirstiness bravery 
and his cruelty devotion. He wanted Tonia to bring him water 
from the red jug under the brush shelter, and tell him how the 
chivo was thriving on the bottle. 

The Kid turned the speckled roan’s head up the ten-mile 
pear flat tViat stretches along the Arroyo Hondo until it ends at 
the Lone Wolf Crossing of the Frio. The roan whickered; for 
he had a sense of locality and direction equal to that of a belt-line 
street-car horse; and he knew he would soon be nibbling the rich 
rncsciuite grass at the cmd of a forty-foot stake rope while Ulysses 
rested his head in Circe’s straw-rcx)fcd hut. 

More weird and lonesome than the journey of an Amazonian 
explorer is the ride of one through a Texas pear flat. With dismal 
monotony and startling variety the uncanny and multiform shapes 
of the cacti lift their twisted trunks and fat, bristly hands to 
encumber the way. The demon plant, appearing to live without 
soil or rain, seems to taunt the parched traveller with its lush grey 
greenness. It warps itself a thousand times about what look to 
be open and inviting paths, only to lure the rider into blind and 
impassable spine-defended bottoms of the bag ” leaving him 
to retreat, if he can, with the points of the compass whirling in his 
head. 

To be lost in the pear is to die almost the death of the thief 
on the cross, pierced by nails and with grotesque shapes of all the 
fiends hovering about. 

But it was not so with the Kid and his mount. Winding, twisting, 
circling, tracing the most fantastic and bewildering trail ever 
picked out, the good roan lessened the distance to the Lone Wolf 
Crossing with eveiy coil and turn that he made. 

While they fared the Kid sang. He knew but one tune and he 
sang it, he knew but one code and lived it, and but one girl 
and loved her. He was a single-minded man of conventional 
ideas. He had a voice like a coyote with bronchitis, but whenever 
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he chose to sing his song he sang it. It was a conventional song 
of the camps and trail, running at its beginning as near as may be 
to these words: 

Don’t you monkey with my Lulu girl 
Or I’ll tell you what 1*11 do 

and so on. The roan was inured to it, and did not mind. 

But even the poorest singer will, after a certain time, gain his 
own consent to refrain from contributing to the world's noises. 
So the Kid, by the time he was within a mile or two of Tonia's 
jacalf had reluctantly allowed his song to die away — not because 
his vocal performance had become less charming to his own 
cars, but because his laryngeal muscles were aweary. 

As though he were in a circus ring the speckled roan wheeled 
and danced through the labyrinth of pear until at length his 
rider knew by certain landmarks that the Lone Wolf Crossing 
was close at hand. Then, where the pear was thinner, he caught 
sight of the grass roof of the jacal and the hackberry tree on the 
edge of the arroyo. A few yards farther the Kid stopped the roan 
and gazed intently through the prickly openings. Then he 
dismounted, dropped the roan’s reins, and proceeded on foot, 
stooping and silent, like an Indian. The roan, knowing his part, 
stood still, making no sound. 

The Kid crept noiselessly to the very edge of the pear thicket 
and reconnoitered between the leaves of a clump of caeftus. 

Ten yards from his hiding-place, in the shade of the jpeal, sat 
his Tonia calmly plaiting a raw-hide lariat. So far shje might 
surely escape condemnation; women have been knoii^} from 
time to time, to engage in more mischievous occupatkms. But if 
all must be told, there is to be added that her head reposed 
against the broad and comfortable chest of a tall red-and-ycUow 
man, and that his arm was about her, guiding her nimble small 
fingers tliat required so many lessons at the intricate siic-strand 
plait. 

Sandridge glanced quickly at the dark mass of pear when he 
heard a slight squeaking sound that was not altogether unfamiliar. 
A gun-scabbard will make that sound when one grasps the handle 
of a six-shooter suddenly. But the sound was not repeated ; and 
Tonia’s fingers needed close attention. 

And then, in the shadow of death, they began to talk of their 
love; and in the still July afternoon every word they uttered 
reached the ears of the Kid. 

" Remember, then,” said Tonia, “ you must not come again 
until I send for you. Soon he will be here. A vaquero at the tienda 
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said to-day he saw him on the Guadalupe three days ago. When 
he is that near he always comes. If he comes and finds you 
here he will kill you. So, for my sake, you must come no more 
until I send you the word.** 

“ All right,’* said the ranger. “ And then what? ’* 

“ And then,** said the girl, “ you must bring your men here and 
kill him. If not, he will kill you.** 

“ He ain’t a man to surrender, that’s sure,” said Sandridge. 
“It’s kill or be killed for the officer that goes up against Mr. 
Cisco Kid.” 

‘‘ He must die,” said the girl. “ Otherwise there will not be 
any peace in the world for thee and me. He has killed many. Let 
him so die. Bring your men, and give him no chance to escape.” 
“ You used to think right much of him,” said Sandridge. 
Tonia dropped the lariat, twisted herself round, and curved 
a lemon-tinted arm over the ranger’s shoulder. 

” But then,” she murmured in liquid Spanish, ” I had not 
beheld thee, thou great, red mountain of a man! And thou art 
kind and good, as well as strong. Could one choose him, knowing 
thee? Let him die; for then I will not be filled with fear by day 
and night lest he hurt thee or me.” 

“ How can I know when he comes? ” asked Sandridge. 

” When he comes,” said Tonia, ” he remains two days, some- 
times three. Gregorio, the small son of old Luisa, the lavan^ioa, 
has a swift pony. I will write a letter to thee and send it by him, 
saying how it will be best to come upon him. By Gregorio will 
the letter come. And bring many men with thee, and have much 
care, oh, dear red one, for the rattlesnake is not quicker to strike 
than is El Chivalo, as they call him, to send a ball from his 
pis tola 

” The Kid’s handy with his gun, sure enough,” admitted 
Sandridge, but when I conic for him I shall come alone. I’ll 
get him by myself or not at all. The Cap wrote one or two things 
to me that make me want to do the trick without any help. You 
let me know when Mr. Kid arrives, and I’ll do the rest.” 

” I will send you the message by the boy Gregorio,” said the girl. 
** I knew you were braver than that small slayer of men who 
never smiles. How could I ever have thought I cared for him? ” 
It was time for the ranger to ride back to his camp on the water 
hole. Before he mounted his horse he raised the slight form of 
'J’onia with one arm high from the earth for a parting salute. 
I'lie drowsy stillness of the torpid summer air still lay thick upon 
the dreaming afternoon. The smoke from the fire in xhe jacal, 
where the frijoles blubbered in the iron pot, rose straight as a 
plumb-line above the clay-daubed chimney. No sound or move- 
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ment disturbed the serenity of the dense pear thicket ten yards 
away. 

When the form of Sandridge had disappeared, loping his big 
dun down the steep banks of the Frio crossing, the Kid crept back 
to his own horse, mounted him, and rode back along the tortuous 
trail he had come. 

But not far. He stopped and waited in the silent depths of the 
pear until half an hour had passed. And then Tor\ia heard the 
high, untrue notes of his unmusical singing coming nearer and 
nearer; and she ran to the edge of the pear to meet him. 

The Kid seldom smiled; but he smiled and waved his hat when 
he saw her. He dismounted, and his girl sprang into his arms. 
The Kid looked at her fondly. His thick black hair clung to his 
head like a wrinkled mat. The meeting brought a slight ripple 
of some undercurrent of feeling to his smooth, dark face that was 
usually as motionless as a clay mask. 

“ How’s my girl.'* ” he a.sked, holding her close. 

“ Sick of waiting so long for you, dt^ar one,” she answered. 
“ My eyes arc dim with always gazing into that devil's pincushion 
through which you come. And I can sec into it such a little way, 
loo. But you are here, beloved one, and 1 will not scold. Qjd 
mal mucharho! not to come to see your alma more often. Co in and 
rest, and let me w'ater your horse and stake him w'ith the long 
ro(>e. 'riicre is cool water in the jar for you.” 

The Kid kissed her aflectionatcly. 

“ Not if the court knenvs itself do I let a lady stake my hor.se for 
me,” .said he. “ But if you’ll run in, chka^ and throw a pot of coffee 
together while I attend to the cahaUo, I’ll be a good deal obliged.” 

Bedsides his marksmanship the Kid had another attribute for 
w'hich he admired himself greatly. He was muy caballerOy as the 
Mexicans express it, where the ladies were concerned. For tliem 
he had always gentle words and consideration. He could not 
have spoken a harsh word to a woman. He might ruthlessly 
slay their husbands and brothc^rs, but he could not have laid the 
weight of a finger in anger upon a woman. Wherefore many of 
that interesting division of humanity who had come under the 
spell of his politeness declared their disbelief in the stories circu- 
lated about Mr. Kid. One shouldn’t believe everything one heard, 
tlu‘y said. When confronted by their indignant men folk with 
proof of the cnhallero's deeds of infamy, they said maybe he had 
been driven to it, and that he knew how to treat a lady, anyhow. 

Considering this extremely courteous idiosyncrasy of the Kid 
and the pride that he took in it, one can perceive that the solution 
of the problem that was presented to him by what he saw and 
heard from his hiding-place in the pear tliat afternoon (at least 
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as to one of the actors) must have been obscured by difficulties* 
And yet one could not think of the Kid overlooking little matters 
of that kind. 

At the end of the short twilight they gathered around a supper 
of JrijohSy goat steaks, canned peaches, and coffee, by the light 
of a lantern in the jacal. Afterwards, the ancestor, his flock corral- 
led, smoked a cigarette and became a mummy in a grey blanket. 
Tonia washed the few dishes while the Kid dried them with the 
flour-sacking towel. Her eyes shone; she chatted volubly of the 
inconsequent happenings of her small world since the Kid’s last 
visit; it was as all his other home-comings had been. 

Then outside Tonia swung in a grass hammock with her guitar 
and sang sad canciones de amor, 

“ Do you love me just the same, old girl? ” asked the Kid, 
hunting for his cigarette papers. 

“ Always the same, little one,” said Tonia, her dark eyes 
lingering upon him. 

“ I must go over to Fink’s,” said the Kid, rising, “ for some 
tobacco. I thought I had another sack in my coat. 1*11 be back 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

” Hasten,” said Tonia, ” and tell me — how long shall I call 
you my own this time? Will you be gone again to-morrow, 
leaving me to grieve, or will you be longer with your Tonia? ” 

“ Oh, I might stay two or three days this trip,” said the Kid, 
yawning. “ l*vc been on the dodge for a month, and I’d like to 
rest up.” 

He was gone half an hour for his tobacco. When he returned 
Tonia was still lying in the hammock. 

” It’s funny,” said tlie Kid, ” how I feel, I feel like there was 
somebody lying behind every bush and tree waiting to shoot me. 
I never had mullygrubs like them before. Maybe it’s one of them 
presumptions. I’ve got half a notion to light out in the morning 
before day. The Guadalupe country is burning up about that 
old Dutchman I plugged down there.” 

“ You are not afraid — no one could make my brave little one 
fear.” 

“ Well, I haven’t been usually regarded as a jack-rabbit when it 
comes to scrapping; but I don’t want a posse smoking me out when 
I’m in your jacal. Somebody might get hurt that oughtn’t to.” 

” Remain with your Tonia; no one will find you here.” 

The Kid looked keenly into the shadows up and down the 
arroyo and towards the dim lights of the Mexican village. 

” I’ll see how it looks later on,” was his decision. 

At midnight a horseman rode into the rangers’ camp, blazing 
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his way by noisy “ hallocs ” to indicate a pacific mission. Sand- 
ridge and one or two others turned out to investigate the row. 
7’hc rider announced himself to be Domingo Sales, from the 
Lone Wolf Crossing. He bore a letter for Senor Sandridge. 
Old Luisa, the lavandera^ had persuaded him to bring it, he said, 
her son Gregorio being too ill of a fever to ride. 

Sandridge lighted the camp lantern and read the letter. These 
were its words: 

DEAR ONE*. He has come. Hardly had you ridden away when 
he came out of the pear. When he first talked he said he would 
stay three days or more. Then as it grew later he was like a wolf 
or a fox, and walked about without rest, looking and listening. 
Soon he said he must leave before daylight when it is dark and 
stillest. And then he seemed to suspect that 1 be not true to him. 
He looked at me so strange that I am frightened. I swear to him 
that I love him, his own Tonia. Last of all he said I must prove to 
him I am true. He thinks that even now men are wailing to kill 
him as he rides from my house. To escape ht; says he will dress in 
my clothes, my red skirt and the blue waist I wear and the 
brown mantilla over the head, and thus ride away. But before 
that he says that I must put on his clothes, his pantalones and camisa 
and hat, and ride away on his horse from i\\c jacal as far as the 
big road beyond the crossing and back again. This before he 
goes, so he can tell if I am true and if men arc hidden to shoot him. 
It IS a terrible thing. An hour before daybreak this is to be* Come, 
my dear one, and kill this man and take me for your Toitia. Do 
not try to take hold of him alive, but kill him quickly. Knowing 
all, you should do that. You must come long before the time and 
hide yourself in the little shed near the jacaL where the wagon and 
saddles are kept. It is dark in there. He will wear ray red skirt 
and blue waist and brown mantilla. I send you a hundred kisses. 
Gome surely and shoot quickly and straight. 

Thine Own Tonia. 

Sandridge quickly explained to his men the official part of the 
missive. The rangers protested against his going alone. 

“ ril get him easy enough,” said the lieutenant. “ The girl’s 
got him trapped. And don’t even think he’ll get the drop on me.” 

Sandridge saddled his horse and rode to the Lone Wolf Crossing. 
He tied his big dun in a clump of brush on the arroyo, took his 
Winchester from its scabbard, and carefully approached the 
Perez jacal. There was only the half of a high moon drifted over 
by ragged, milk-white gulf clouds. 

The wagon-shed was an excellent place for ambush; and the 
o.H.s. 5 
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ranger got inside it safely. In the black shadow of the brush 
shelter in front of ihc jacal he could sec a horse tied and hear him 
impatiently pawing the liard-trodden earth. 

He waited almost an hour before two figures came out of the 
jaral. One, in man’s clothes, quickly mounted the horse and 
galloped past the wagon-shed towards the crossing and village. 
And then the other figure in skirt, waist, and mantilla over its 
head, stepped out into the faint moonlight, gazing after the rider. 
Sandridge thought he would take his chance then before Tonia 
rode back. He fancied she might not care to see it, 

“ Throw up your hands,” he ordered, loudly, stepping out of 
the wagon-shed with his Winchester at his houldcr. 

There was a quick turn of the figure, but no movement to obey, 
so the ranger pumped in the bullets— one— two— three— and 
then twice more; for you never could be too sure of bringing 
down the (’isco Kid. There was no danger of missing at ten paces, 
even in the half moonlight. 

The old ancestor, asleep on his blanket, was awakened by the 
shots. Listening further, he heard a great cry from some man in 
mortal distress or anguish, and rose up grumbling at the disturbing 
ways of moderns, 

Ihe tall, icd ghost of a man burst into i\\(^ jacah reaching one 
hand, shaking like a tide reed, for the lantern hanging on its nail, 
I’he other spread a letter on the table, 

“ Look at this letter, Perez,” cried the man. “ Who wrote it? ” 
“ Ah, Dios! it is Senor Sandridge,” mumbled the old man, 
approaching. “ Pues, sedoTy that letter was WTilten by ‘ M Chivato, 
as he is called — by the man of "Jbnia. They say he is a bad man; 

I do not know. While Tonia slept he wrote the letter and sent it 
by this old hand of mine to Domingo Sales to be brought to you. 
Is there anything wrong in the letter? I am very old;" and I did 
not know, Valgavie DioJ it is a very foolish world; and there is 
nothing in the house to drink — nothing to drink.’* 

Just then all that Sandridge could think of to do was to go 
outside and throw himself face downward in the dust by the side 
of his humming bird, of whom not a feather fluttered. He was not 
a Caballero by instinct, and he could not understand the niceties 
of revenge. 

A mile away the rider who had ridden past the wagon-shed 
struck up a harsh, untuneful song, the words of which began ; 

Don’t you monkey with my Lulu girl 
Or ril tell you what Til do 
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T wenty miles out from Paradise, and fifteen miles short 
of Sunrise City, Bildad Rose, the stage-driver, stopped his 
team. A furious snow had been falling all day. Eight inches it 
measured now, on a level. The remainder of the road was not 
without peril in daylight, creeping along the ribs of a bijou range 
of ragged mountains. Now, when both snow and night masked 
its dangers, further travel was not to be thought of, said Bildad 
Rose. So he pulled up his four stout horses, and delivered to his 
five passengers oral deductions of his wisdom. 

Judge Menefee, to whom men granted leadership and the 
initiatory as upon a silver salver, sprang from the coach at once. 
Four of his fellow-passengers followed, inspired by his example, 
ready to explore, to objurgate, to resist, to submit, to proceed, 
according as their prime factor might be inclined to sway them. 
1'he fifth passenger, a young woman, remained in the coach. 

Bildad had halted upon the shoulder of the first mountain spur. 
Two rail-fences, ragged-black, hemmed the road. Fifty yards 
above the upper fence, showing a dark blot in the white drifts, 
stood a small house. Upon this house descended — or rather 
ascended— Judge Mcncfcc and^his cohorts with boyish whoops 
born of the snow and stress. They called; they poiHided at 
window and door. At the inhospitable silence they waxed restive; 
they assaulted and forced the pregnable barriers, and invaded the 
premises. 

The watchers from the coach heard stumblings and shoutings 
from the interior of the ravaged house. Before long a light 
within flickered, glowed, flamed, high and bright and cheerful. 
Then came running back through the driving flakes the exuberant 
explorers. More deeply pitched then the clarion — even orchestral 
in volume — the voice of Judge Menefee proclaimed the succour 
that lay in apposition with their state of travail. The one room of 
the house was uninhabited, he said, and bare of furniture; but 
it contained a great fireplace; and they had discovered an ample 
store of chopped wood in a lean-to at the rear. Housing and 
warmth against the shivering night were thus assured. For the 
placalion of Bildad Rose there was news of a stable, not ruined 
beyond service, with hay in a loft near the house. 

“ Gentlemen,** cried Bildad Rose from his seat, swathed in 
coats and robes, “ tear me down two panels of that fence, so I 
can drive in. That is old man Redruth’s shanty. I thouglit we 
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must be nigh it. They took him to the foolish house in August.*^ 

Cheerfully the four passengers sprang at the snow-capped rails. 
The exhorted team tugged the coach up the slant to the door of 
the edifice from which a mid-summer madness had ravished its 
j)roprietor. 'I ’he drivcT and two of the passengers began to unhitch. 
Judge Menefee opened the door of the coach, and removed his 
hat. 

“ I have to announce, Miss Garland/* said he, “ the enforced 
suspeasion of our journey. The driver asserts that the risk in 
travelling the mountain road by night is too great even to consider. 
It will be necessary to remain in the shelter of this house until 
morning. 1 beg that you will feel that there is nothing to fear 
beyond a temporary inconvenience. I have personally inspected 
llie house, and find that there are means to provide against the 
rigour of the weather, at least. You shall be made as comfortable 
as |X)ssible. Permit me to assist you to alight.*’ 

To the Judge’s side came the pjissenger whose pursuit in life 
was the placing of the Little Goliath windmill. His name was 
Dunwoody; but that matters not much. In travelling merely 
from Paradise to* Sunrise City one needs little or no name. Still, 
one who would seek to divide honours with Judge Madison L. 
Menefee d<‘scrv<*s a cognornenal peg upon which Fame may hang 
a wreath. Tims spake, loudly and buoyantly, the aerial miller: 

“ Guess you’ll have to climb out of the ark, Mrs. McFarland. 
'iJiis wigwam ain’t exactly the Palmer House, but it turns snow, 
and (hey won’t search your grip for souvenir spoons when you 
leave. HYvr got a fire going; and we*// fix you up with dry 
I’rilbys and keej) (he mice away, anyhow, all right, all right.” 

One of the two j^assengers who were struggling in a ?fie/ge of 
horses, harness, snow, and (he sarcastic injuia tions of Bildad 
Rose, called loudly from the whirl of his volunteer duties: ” Say! 
some of you fellows get Miss Solomon into the house, will you? 
Whoa, there! you confounded brute! ” 

Again must it be gently urged that in travelling from Paradise 
to Sunrise ('ity an accurate name is prodigality. When Judge 
Menefee - sanctioned to the act by his grey hair and widespread 
repute — had introduced himself to the lady passenger, she had, 
herself, sweetly breathed a name, in response, that the hearing of 
the male passengers had variously interpreted. In the not 
unjealous spirit of rivalry that eventuated, each clung stubbornly 
to his own theory. I'or the lady passenger to have reasseverated 
or corrected would have seemed didactic if not unduly solicitous 
of a specific acquaintance. Therefore the lady passenger per- 
mitted herself to be Garlanded and McFarlanded and Solomoned 
with equal and discreet complacency. It is thirty-five miles from 
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Paradise to Sunrise City. Cdmipagnon dc voyage is name enough, 
by the gripsack of the Wandering Jew! for so brief a journey. 

Soon the little party of wayfarers were happily seated in a 
cheerful arc before the roaring fire, 'fhe robes, cushions, and 
removable portions of the coach had been brought in and put to 
service. I’lie lady passenger chose a place near lire hearth at one 
end of the arc. 'inhere she graced almost a throne that her subjects 
had prepared. vShe sat upon cushions and loaned against an empty 
box and barrel, robe bedspread, which formed a dehmee from the 
invading draughts. She extended her feet, delectably shod, to 
the cordial lu'al. She ungloved her hands, but retained about 
her neck licr long fur boa. 'J’hc unstable (iamc.s half revealed, 
while the warding boa half submerged, her face -a youthful 
face, altogether feminine, dearly moulded and calm with beauty’s 
unchallenged fonfidencc. CHiivalry and manhood were here 
vying to please and comfort her. SJi(‘ seemed to accept their 
devoirs — not piquantly, as one courted and attended; not 
precningly, as many of her sex unworthily reap their honours; nor 
yet stolidly, as the ox receives his hay; but concordantly with 
nature’s own plan — as the lily ingests the drop of dew foreordained 
to its refreshment. 

Outside the wind roared mightily, the fine snow whizzed through 
the cratks, the cold besieged the backs of the immolated six; but 
the elements did not lack a champion that night. Judge Mcnefee 
was attorney for the storm. 'I’he weather was his client, and he 
strov^c by special pleading to convince his cornpanionjt in that 
liigid jury-box that they sojourned in a bower of roies, beset 
only by benignant zephyrs. He drew upon a fund of gaiety, 
wit, and anecdote, sophistical, but crowned with suOTiss. His 
cheerfulness communicated itself irresistibly. F.ach one hastened 
to contribute liis quota towards the general optimism. Even the 
lady passenger was moved to expression. 

“ I think it is quite charming,” she said, in her slow, crystal 
tones. 

At intervals some one of the passengers would rise and humor- 
ously explore the room. There was little evidence to be collected 
of its habitation by old man Redruth. 

Bildad Rose was called upon vivaciously for the cx-hermit’s 
history. Now, since the stage-driver’s horses; were fairly comlbr- 
table and his passengers appeared to be so, peace and comity 
returned to him. 

“ 'fhe old didapper,” began Bildad, somcwliat irreverently, 
“ infested this here house about twenty year. He never allow{^d 
nobody to come nigh him. He'd duck his head inside and slam 
the door whenever a team drove along. There were spinning- 
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wheels up in his loft, all right. He used to buy his groceries and 
tobacco at Sam I’illy’s store, on the Little Muddy. Last August 
he went up there dressed in a red bedquilt, and told Sam he was 
King Solomon, and that the Queen of Sheba was coming to visit 
him. He fetched along all the money he had — a little bag full 
of silver — and dropped it in Sam’s well. ‘ She won’t come,’ 
says old man Redruth to Sam, ‘ if she knows I’ve got any 
money.’ 

“ As soon as folks heard he had that sort of a theory about 
women and money they knowed he was crazy; so they sent 
down and packed him to the foolish asylum.” 

** Was there a romance in his life that drove him to a solitary 
existence? ” asked one of the passengers, a young man who had 
an Agency. 

” No,” said Bildad, “ not that I ever heard spoke of. Just 
ordinary trouble. They say he had had unfortunateness in the 
way of love derangements with a young lady when he was young; 
before he contracted red bedquilts and had his financial conclusions 
disqualified. I never heard of no romance.” 

“ All! ” exclaimed Judge Mencfee, impressively; ** a case of 
unrequited affection, no doubt.” 

“ No, sir,” returned Bildad, “ not at all. She never married 
him. Marmaduke Mulligan, down at Paradise, seen a man once 
that come from old Redruth’s town. He said Redruth was a line 
young man, but when you kicked him on the pocket all you could 
hear jingle was a cuff- fastener and a bunch of keys. Ife was 
engaged to this young lady — Miss Alice — something was her name ; 
I’ve forgot. This man said she was the kind of a girl you like 
to have reach across you in a car to pay the fare. Well, there come 
to the town a young chap all affluent and easy, and fixed up with 
buggies and mining stock and leisure time. Although she was a 
staked claim, Miss Alice and the new entry seemed to strike a 
mutual kind of a clip. They had calls and coincidences of going 
to the post office and such things as sometimes make a girl send 
back the engagement ring and other presents — ‘ a rift within the 
loot,’ the poetry man calls it. 

” One day folks seen Redruth and Miss Alice standing talking 
at the gate. Then he lifts his hat and walks away, and that was 
the last anybody in that town seen of him, as far as this man 
knew.” 

“ What about the young lady? ” asked the young man who 
had an Agency. 

” Never heard,” answered Bildad. ” Right there is where my 
lode of information turns to an old spavined crowbait, and folds 
its wings, for I’ve pumped it dry.” 
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** A very sad ** began Judge Mencfje, but his remark was 

curtailed by a higher authority. 

“ What a charming story! ” said the lady passenger, in flute like 
tones. 

A little silence followed, except for the wind and the crackling 
of the fire. 

The men were seated upon the the floor, having slightly 
mitigated its inhospitable surface with wraps and stray pieces 
of boards. The man who was placing Little Goliatli windmills 
arose and walked about to case his cramped muscles. 

Suddenly a triumphant shout came from him. He hurried back 
from a dusky corner of the roorn^ bearing aloft something in his 
hand. It was an apple — a large, red-mottled, firm pippin, pleasing 
to behold. In a paper bag on a high shelf in that corner he 
liad found it. It could have been no relic of the lov’e-wrecked 
Redruth, for its glorious soundness repudiated the theory that it 
had laid on that musty shelf since August. No doubt some recent 
bivouackers, lunching in the deserted house, had lelt it there. 

Dunwoody — again his exploits demand for him the honours of 
nomenclature — flaunted his apple in the faces of his fcllow- 
marooners. ** See what I found, Mrs. McFarland! ** he cried, 
vainglorioiisly. He held the apple high up in the light of the 
fire, where it glowed a still richer red. The lady passenger smiled 
c almiy — always calmly. 

“ What a charming apple! she murmured, clearly. 

For a brief space Judge Menefcc felt crushed, humiliated, 
relegated. Second place galled him. Why had thif .blatant, 
obtrusive, unpolished man of windmills been selected by I' ate 
instead of himself to discover the sensational apple? He could have 
made of the act a scene, a function, a setting for some impromptu 
fanciful discourse “or piece of comedy — and have retained the role 
of cynosure. Actually, the lady passenger was regarding this 
ridiculous Dunboddy or Woodbundy witli an admiring smile, 
as if the fellow had performed a feat? And the windmill man 
swelled and gyrated like a sample of his own goods, puffed up 
with the wind that ever blows from the chorus land towards the 
domain of the star. 

While the transported Dunwoody, with his Aladdin’s apple, was 
receiving the fickle attentions of all, the resourceful jurist formed 
a plan to recover his own laurels. 

With his courtliest smile upon his heavy but classic features, 
Judge Menefee advanced, and took the apple, as if to examine it, 
from the hand of Dunwoody. In his hand it became Exhibit A. 

“ A fine apple,*’ he said approvingly. “ Really, my dear Mr. 
Dunwindy, you have eclipsed all of us as a forager. But I have an 
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idea. This apple shall become an emblem, a token, a symbol, a 
j)rizc bestowed by the mind and heart of beauty upon the most 
deserving.” 

The audi(‘nce, except one, applauded. “ Good on the stump, 
ain’t he.'* ” commented the passenger who was nobody in particular 
to the young man who had an Agency. 

The unresponsive one was the windmill man. He saw himself 
reduced to the ranks. Never would the thought have occurred 
to him to declare his apple an emblem. He had intended after 
it had been divided and eaten, to create diversion by sticking the 
seeds against his forehead and naming them for young ladies 
of his acquaintance. One he was going to name Mrs. McFarland, 
'riie seed tliat fell off first would be — but ’twas too late now. 

“ The apple,” continued Judge Mcnefee, charging his jury, “ in 
modern days occupies, though undeservedly, a lowly place in 
our esteem. Indeed, it is so constantly associated with the culinary 
and the commercial that it is hardly to be classed among the 
polite fruits. But in ancient times this was not so. Biblical, 
historical, and mythological lore abounds with evidences that 
the apple was the aristocrat of fruits. We still say ‘ the apple of 
the oyc ’ when wc wish to describe something superlatively 
precious. Wc find in Proverbs the comparison to ‘ apples of 
silvt!r.’ No other product of tree or vine has been so utilised in 
figurative speech. Who has not heard of and longed for the 
* ap])lcs of the Hesperides I need not call your attention to 
the most tremendous and significant instance of the apple’s ancient 
prestige when its consumption by our first parents occasioned the 
fall of man from his state of goodness and perfection.” 

” Apples like them,” said the windmill man, lingering with the 
objective article, ” arc worth $3.50 a barrel in the Chicago 
market.” 

” Now, what I have to propose,” said Judge Menefee, conceding 
an indulgent smile to his interrupter, “ is this: Wc must remain 
here, perforce, until morning. We have wood in plenty to keep us 
warm. Our next need is to entertain ourselves as best we can, 
in order that the time shall not pass to slowly. I propose that we 
pla^ this apple in the hands of Miss Garland. It is no longer a 
fruit, but, as I said, a prize, an award, representing a great human 
idea. Miss Garland, herself, shall cease to be an individual — 
hut only temporarily, I am happy to add ” — (a low bow, full of the 
old-time grace). ” She shall represent her sex; she shall be the 
emodiment, the epitome of womankind — the heart and brain, 
I may say, of God’s masterpiece of creation. In this guise she 
shall be judge and decide the question which follows: 

” But a few minutes ago, our friend, Mr, Rose, favoured us with 
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an entertaining but fragmentary sketch of the romance in the 
life of the former possessor of this habitation. The few fads that 
we have learned seem to me to open up a fascinating field for 
conjecture, for the study of human hearts, for the exercise of the 
imagination — in short, for story-telling. Let us make use of the 
opportunity. Let each one of us relate his own version of the story 
of Redruth, the hermit, and his lady-love, beginning where Mr. 
Rose’s narrative ends — at the parting of the lovers at the gate. 
This much should be assumed and conceded — that the young lady 
was not necessarily to blame lor Redruth’s becoming a crazed 
and world-hating hermit. When we have done, Miss Garland 
shall render the Judgment of Woman. As the Spirit of her Sex 
she shall decide which version of the story best and most truly 
dej)icts human and love interest, and most faithfully estimates 
the character and acts of Redruth’s betrothed according to the 
femine view, J'hc apple shall be bestowed upon Jiim who is 
awarded the decision. If you are ail agreecl, we shall be pleased 
to hear the first story from Mr. Dinwiddic.” 

T'he last sentence cai)tured the windmill man. He was not one 
to linger in the dumps. 

“ That’s a first-rale scheme, Judge,” he said heartily. “ Be a 
regular short-story vaudeville, won’t iti* I used to be correspondent 
for a paper in Springfield, and when thtTC wasn’t any news I 
faked it. Guess I can do my turn all right.” 

” 1 tliink the idea is charming,” said the lady passenger, 
brightly. It will be almost like a game.” 

Judge Menefce stepped forward and placed the apple in her 
hand impressively. 

“ In olden days,” he said profoundly, “ Paris awarded the 
golden apple to the most beautiful.” 

“ I was at the Exposition,” remarked the windmill man, now 
cheerful again, “ but I never heard of it. And I was on the 
Midway, too, all the time I wasn’t at the machinery exhibit.” 

“ But now,” continued the Judge, “ the fruit sliall translate 
to us the mystery and wisdom of the feminine heart. Take the 
apple, Miss Garland. Hear our modest tales of romance, and then 
award the prize as you may deem it just.” 

The lady passenger smiled sweetly. "The apple lay in her lap 
beneath her robes and wraps. She reclined against her protecting 
bulwark, brightly and cosily at case. But for the voices and tlie 
wind one might have listened hopefully to hear her purr. Someone 
cast fresh logs upon the lire. Judge Mcnefee nodded suavely. 
“ Will you oblige us with the iiititial story? ” he asked. 

The windmill man sat as sits a Turk, with his hat well back on 
his head on account of the draughts. 
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“ Well,** he began, without any embarrassment, “ this is 
about the way I size up the difficulty: Of course, Redruth was 
jostled a good deal by this duck who had money to play ball with, 
who tried to cut him out of his girl. So he goes around, naturally, 
and asks her if the game is still square. Well, nobody wants a guy 
cutting in with buggies and gold bonds when lie’s got an option 
on a girl. Well, he goes around to sec her. Well, maybe he’s 
hot, and talks like the proprietor, and forgets that an engagement 
ain’t always a lead-pipe cinch. Well, I guess that makes Alice 
warm under the lace yoke. Well, she answers back sharp. Well, 
he ” 

“ Say! ” interrupted the passenger who was nobody in 
particular, “ if you could put up a windmill on every one of 
them ‘ wells * you’re using, you’d be able to retire from business, 
w'ouldn’t you? ” 

'J’he windmill man grinned good-naturedly. 

Oh, I ain’t no Guy de Alopassong** he said cheerfully. “ I’m 
giving it to you in straight American. Well, she says something 
like this: * Mr. Gold Konds is only a friend,* says she; ‘ but he 
takes me riding and buys me theatre tickets, and that’s what you 
never do. Ain’t I to never have any pleasure in life while I can? * 

* Pass this chalfield-chatfield thing along,* says Redruth: — 

‘ hand out the mitt to the Willie with creases in it or you don’t 
put your slippers under my wardrobe.* 

“ Now that kind of train orders don’t go with a girl that’s got 
any spirit. I bet that girl loved her honey all the time. Maybe 
she only wanted, as girls do, to wwk the good thing for a little 
fun and caramels before she settled down to patch George’s 
other pair, and be a good wife. But he is glued to the high horse, 
and won’t come dowm. Well, she hands him back the ring, proper 
enough; and George goc^s away and hits the booze. Yep. That’s 
what done it. 1 bet that girl fired the cornucopia with the fancy 
vest two days after her steady left. George boards a freight and 
checks his bag of crackers for parts unknown. He sticks to Old 
Booze for a number of years; and then the aniline and aquafortis 
gets the decision. ‘ Me for the hermit’s hut,* says George, ‘ and 
the long whiskers, and the buried can of money that isn’t there.* 

“ But that Alice, in my mind, was on the level. She never 
married, but took up typewriting as soon as the wrinkles began 
to show, and kept a cat that came when you said * weeny — ^weeny 
— weeny! * I got too much faith in good women to believe they 
throw down the fellow they’re stuck on every time for the dough.** 
The windmill man ceased. 

“ I think,** said the lady passenger, slightly moving upon her 
low'Iy throne, “ that that is a char ** 
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Oh, Miss Garland! ” interposed Judge Menefee, with uplifted 
hand, “ I beg of you, no comments! It would not be fair to the 
other contestants. Mr. — er — wall you take the next turn? ” 
The Judge addressed the young man who had the Agency. 

“ My version of the romance,*’ began the young man, diflidenlly 
< htsping his hands, ** would be this: They dkl not quarrel when 
they parted. Mr. Redruth bade her good-bye and went out 
into the world to seek his fortune. He knew his love would remain 
true to him. He scorned the thought that his rival could make 
an impression upon a heart so fond and faithful. I would say 
that Mr. Redruth went out to the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming 
to seek for gold. One day, a crew of pirates landed and captured 

liim while he was at work, and ’* 

Hey! what’s that? ” sharply called the passenger who was 
nobody in particular — ** a crew of pirates landed in the Rocky 

Mountains! Will you tell us how they sailed ” 

Landed from a train,” said the narrator, quietly and not 
without some readiness. ** They kept him prisoricr in a cave 
for months, and then they took him hundreds of miles away 
to the forests of Alaska. There was a beautiful Indian girl 
fell in love with him, but he remained true to Ali<:e. After 
another year of wandering in the woods, he set out with tlie 
diamonds ” 

“ What diamonds? ” asked the unimportant passenger, almost 
with acerbity. 

“ The ones the saddlemakcr showed him in the Peruvian 
temple,” said the other, somewhat obscurely. “ When reached 
home, Alice’s mother led him, weeping, to a green mound under 
a willow tree, ‘ Her heart was broken when you lef^* said her 
mother. ‘ And what of my rival — of Chester McIntosh? * asked 
Mr. Redruth, as he knelt sadly by Alice’s grave. * When he found 
out,’ she answered, * that her heart was yours, he pined away day 
after day until, at length, he started a furniture store in Grand 
Rapids. Wc heard lately that he was bitten to detsth by an 
infuriated moose near South Bend, Ind., where he had gone to 
I17 to forget scenes of civilisation.’ With which. Mr, Redruth 
forsook the face of mankind and became a hermit, as wc have 
seen. 

“ My story,” concluded the young man with an Agency, ** may 
lack the literary quality; but what I want to show is that the 
young lady remained true. She cared nothing for wealth in 
comparison with true affection. I admire and believe in the fair 
sex too much to think otherwise.” 

The narrator ceased, with a sidelong glance at the corner 
where reclined the lady passenger. 
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Bildad Rose was next invited by Judge Menefee to contribute his 
story in the contest for the apple of judgement. The stage-driver’s 
essay was brief. 

“ I’m not one of tliem lobo wolves,” he said, “ who arc always 
blaming on w^omen the calamities of life. My testimony in 
regards to the fiction story you ask for, Judge, will be about a.s 
foliow's: What ailed Redruth wras pure laziness. If he had up and 
slugged this Percival De Lacey that tried to give him the outside 
of the road, and had kept Alice in the grape-vine swing with the 
blind-bridle on, all would have been well, 'fhe woman you want 
is sure worth taking pains for. 

“ ‘ Send for me if you want me again,’ says Redruth, and hoists 
his Stetson, and walks off. He’d have called it pride, but the 
nixycomlogical name for it is laziness. No woman don’t like to 
run after a man. ‘ Let him come bark, hissclf,* says the girl; and 
Til lie bound she tells die boy with the pay ore to trot; and then 
spends her lime watching out the window for the man with the 
empty po('kct-hook and the tickly moustache. 

‘‘ I reckon Redruth waits abf>ut nine year expecting her to send 
him a note by a nigger asking him to forgive her. But she don’t. 
‘ 'I’his game won’t \vork,’ says Rcdrulii; ‘then so won’t I.* 
And he goes in (he hermit business and raises whiskers. Yes; 
laziness and whiskers was what done the trick. I'hey travel 
together. You ever hear of a man w'ith long wdiiskcrs and hair 
sinking a bonanza? No. Look at the Duke ol Marlborough 
and this Standard Oil snoo/er. Have they got ’em? 

” Now, this AIi('e didn’t never marry. I’ll bet a boss. If Rcd- 
nitli had married somebody else she miglit have done so, too. 
But he never turns up. She has these here things they call fond 
memories and, maybe a lock of hair and a corset steel that he 
broke, treasured up. Them sort of articles is as good as a husband 
to some women. I’d say she played out a lone hand. I don’t 
blame no woman for old man Redruth’s abandonment of barber 
shops and clean shirts.” 

Next in order came the passenger who was nobody in particular. 
Nameless to us, he travels the road from Paradise to Sunrise City. 

But him you shall see, if the firelight be not too dim, as he 
responds to the Judge’s call. 

A lean form, in rusty-brown clothing, sitting like a frog, his 
arms wrapped about his legs, his chin resting upon his knees. 
Smooth, oakum-coloiircd hair; long nose; mouth like a satyr’s, 
with upturned, tobacco-stained corners. An eye like a fish’s; 
a red necktie with a horseshoe pin. He began with a rasping 
chuckle that gradually formed itself into words. 

” Everybody wrong so far. What I a romance without any 
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orange blossoms ! Ho, ho ! My money on the lad with the butterfly 
tic and the certified cheques in his trouserings. 

“ Take ’em as they parted at the gate? All right. ‘ You never 
loved me,* says Redruth, wildly, ‘ or you wouldn’t speak to a man 
who can buy you the ice cream.’ ‘ 1 hate him,* sa)^ she. ‘ I 
loathe his side-bar buggy; I despise the elegant cream bonbons 
he sends me in gilt boxes covered with real lace; I feel that I 
could stab him to the heart when he presents me with a solid 
medallion locket with turquoises and pearls running in a vine 
around the border. Away with him! *Tis only you 1 love.* ‘ Back 
to the cosy corner! ’ says Redruth. ‘ Was I bound and lettered 
in East Aurora? Get platonic, if you please. No jackpots for mine. 
Go and hate your friend some more. For me the Nickerson 
girl on Avenue B, and gum, and a trolley ride.* 

‘‘ Around that night comes John W. Croesus. ‘ What! tears? ’ 
says he, arranging his pearl pin. ‘ You have tlrivcn my lover 
away,* says little Alice sobbing: ‘ I hate the sight of you.* ‘ Marry 
me, then,’ says John W., lighting a Henry Clay. ‘ What! ’ she 
cries, indignantly, ‘ marry you! Never,* she says, ‘ until this 
blows over, and I can do some shopping and you sec about the 
licence. 'J'here’s a telephone next door if you want to call up the 
county clerk.* *’ 

The narrator paused to give vent to his cynical chuckle. 

“ Did they marry? *’ he continued. “ Did the duck swallow 
the Junc-bug? And then I take up the case of Old Boy Redruth, 
'there’s where you are all wrong again, according to my theory. 
What turned him into a hermit? One says laziness ; one 
says remorse; one says booze. I say women did iU How old 
is the old man now? ” asked the speaker, turning to Bildad 
Ro.sf:. 

“ I should say about sixty-five.” 

“ All right. He conducted his hermit shop here for twenty 
years. Say he was twenty-five when he took off his liat at the gate. 
That leaves twenty years for him to account for, or else be docked. 
Where did he spend that ten and two fives? 1*11 give you my idea. 
Up for bigamy. Say there was the fat blonde in Saint Jo, and 
the panatcla brunette at Skillet Ridge, and the gold tooth down 
in the Kaw valley. Redruth gets his eases mixed, and they send 
him up the road. He gets out after they are through with him, 
and says: ‘ Any line for me except the crinoline. 'Fhe hermit 
trade is not overdone, and the stenographers never apply to ’em 
for work. The Jolly hermit’s life for me. No more long hairs in 
the comb or dill pickles lying aound in the cigar tray.* You tell 
me they pinched old Redruth for the noddle villa just because he 
said he w^as King Solomon? Figs! He was Solomon. That’s all 
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of mine. I guess it don’t call for any apples. Enclosed find 
stamps. It don’t sound much like a prize winner.” 

Respecting the stricture laid by Judge Menefce against com- 
ments upon the stories, all were silent when the passenger who was 
nobody in particular had concluded. And then the ingenious 
originator of the contest cleared his throat to begin the ultimate 
entry for the prize. Though seated with small comfort upon the 
floor, you might search in vain for any abatement of dignity in 
Judge Mcnefeee. The now diminishing firelight played softly 
upon his face, as clearly chiselled as a Roman emperor’s on some 
old coin, and upon the thick waves of his honourable grey hair. 

” A woman’s heart! ” he began, in even but thrilling tones — 
” who can hope to fathom it? 'I’he ways and desires of men arc 
various. I think that the hearts of all women beat with the same 
rhythm, and to the same old tune of love. Love, to a woman, 
means sacrifice. If she be worthy of the name, no gold or rank 
will outweigh with her a genuine devotion. 

“ Gentlemen of the — er — I should say, my friends, the case of 
Redruth verui^ love and affection has been called. Yet, who is 
on trial? Not Redruth, for he has been punished. Not those 
immortal passions that clothe our lives with the joy of the angels, 
'riicn who? Each man of us here to-night stands at the bar to 
answer if chivalry or darkness inhabits his bosom. To judge us 
sits womenkind in the form of one of its fairest flowers. In her 
hand she holds the prize intrinsically insignificant, hut worthy 
of our noblest efforts to win as a guerdon of approval from so 
worthy a representative of feminine judgment and taste. 

” In taking up the imaginary history of Redruth and the fair 
being to whom he gave his heart, I must, in the beginning, raise 
my voice against the unworthy insinuation that the selfishness 
or perfidy or love of luxury of any woman drove him to renounce 
the world. I have not found woman to be so unspiritual or venal. 
We must seek elsewhere among man’s baser nature, and lower 
motives, for the cause. 

“ There was, in all probability, a lovers’ quarrel as they stood 
at the gate on that memorable day. Tormented by jealousy, 
young Redruth vanished from his native haunts. But had he 
just cause to do so? There is no evidence for or against. But there 
is something higher than evidence: there is the grand, eternal 
belief in woman’s goodness, in her steadfastness against temptation 
in her loyalty even in the face of proffered riches. 

I picture to myself the rash lover, wandering, self- tortured, 
about the world. 1 picture his gradual descent, and, finally, his 
complete despair when he realises that he has lost the most 
precious gift life had to offer him. Then his withdraw'al from the 
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world of sorrow and the subsequent derangement of his faculties, 
becomes intelligible. 

“ But what do I see on the other hand? A lonely woman fading 
away as the years roll by; still faithful, still waiting, still watching 
for a form and listening for a step that will come no more. She 
is old now. Her hair is white and smoothly banded. Each day 
she sits at the door and gazes longingly down the dusty road. In 
spirit she is waiting there at the gate, just as he left her — his 
forever, but not here below. Yes; my belief in woman paints 
that picture in my mind. Parted forever on earth, but waiting! 
She in anticipation of a meeting in Elysium; he in the Slough of 
Despond,** 

“ I thought he was in the bughouse,*’ said the passenger who 
was nobody in particular. 

Judge Menefcc stirred, a little impatiently. The men sat, 
drooping, in grotesque attitudes. I’he wind had abated its 
violence; coming now in fitful, virulent puffs. The fire had burned 
to a mass of red coals which shed but a dim light within the room. 
'I’he lady passenger in her cosy nook looked to be but a formless 
dark bulk, crowned by a mass of coiled sleek hair, and showing but 
a small space of snowy forehead above her clinging boa. 

Judge Mcnefee got stillly to his feet. 

“ And now, Miss Garland,** he announced, “ we have con- 
cluded. It Ls for you to award the prize to the one of us whose 
argument — especially, I may say, in regard to his OBtimate of 
true womanhood — approaches nearest to your own coj&ccption.** 

No answer came from the lady passenger. Judge Mdncfee bent 
over solicitiously. I'he passenger who was nobody in |>articular 
laughed low and harshly. The lady was sleeping swefctly, Tlie 
Judge essayed to take her hand to awaken her. In doing so he 
touched a small, cold, round, irregular something in her lap. 

“ She has eaten the apple,** announced Judge Mcnefee, in 
awed tones, as he held up the core for them to see. 


THE MISSING CHORD 

I STOPPED overnight at the sheep ranch of Rush Kinney, 
on the Sandy Fork of the Nueces. Mr. Kinney, and I had been 
strangers up to the lime when I called “ Hallo! '* at his hitching- 
rack; but from that moment until my departure on the next 
morning we were, according to the Texas code, undeniable 
friends. 

After supper the ranchman and 1 lugged our chairs outside 
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the two-room house, to its floorless gallery roofed with chaparral 
and sacuista grass. With the rear legs of our chairs sinking deep 
into the hard-packed loam, each of us reposed against an elm 
pillar of the structure and smoked El Toro tobacco, while we 
wrangled amicably concerning the affairs of the rest of the 
world. 

As for conveying adequate conception of the engaging charm 
of that prairie evening, despair waits upon it. It is a bold chronicler 
who will undertake the description of a Texas night in the early 
spring. An inventory must suffice. 

I’he ranch rested upon tlic summit of a lenient slope. The 
ambient prairie, diversified by arroyos and murky patches of 
brush and pear, lay around us like a darkened bowl at the bottom 
ol which we reposed as dregs. Like a turquoise cover the sky 
pinned us there. The miraculous air, heady with ozone and made 
memorably sweet by leagues of wild flowerets, gave tang anrl 
savour to the breath. In the sky was a great, round, mellow 
searchlight which we knew to be no moon, but the dark lantern 
of summer, who came to hunt northward the cowering spring. 
In the nearest corral a flock of sheep lay silent until a groundless 
panic would send a squad of them huddling together with a 
drumming rush. For other sounds a shrill family of coyotes 
yapped beyond the shearing-pen, and whippoorwills twittered 
in the long gra.ss. Hut even these dissonances liardly rippled the 
clear torrent of the mocking-birds’ notes that fell from a dozen 
neighbouring shrubs and trees. It would not have been pre- 
posterous for one to tiptoe and essay to touch the stars, they hung 
so bright and imminent. 

Mr. Kinney’s wife, a young and capable woman, wc had left 
in the house. She remained to busy herself with the domestic 
round ol duties in which I had observed that she seemed to take 
a buoyant and contented pride. In one room we had supped, 
Ercsently, IVoin iJic other, as Kinney and I sat without, there 
burst a volume of sudden and brilliant music. If I coulcl justly 
estimate the art of piano-playing, the construcr of that rollicking 
fantasia had creditably mastcrccl the .secrets of the keyboard. A 
piano, and one so well played, seemed to me to be an unusual 
thing to find in that small and unpromising ranch-house. I must 
have looked my surjjrise at Rush Kinney, for he laughed in his 
Sv>ft Southern way, and nodded at me through the moonlit haze 
of our ( igarettes. 

You don’t often hear as agreeable a noise as that on a sheep- 
ranch,” he remarked; ” but I never see any reason for not 
playing up to the arts and graces just because we happen to live 
out in the brush. It’s a lonesome life for a woman; and if a little 
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music can make it any better, why not have it? Thai’s the way 
I look at it.” 

A wise and generous theory,” I assented, “ And Mrs. Kinney 
plays well. I am not learned in the science of music, but I should 
rail her an uncommonly good performer. She lias technic and 
more than ordinary power.” 

The moon was very bright, you will understand, and I saw upon 
Kinney’s face a sort of amused and pregnant expression, as though 
there were things behind it that might be expounded. 

“ You came up the trail from the Double-Elm Fork,” he said, 
promisingly. “ As you crossed it you must have seen an old 
deserted to your left under a coma mott.” 

” I did,” said I. “ There was a drove of invalid rooting around it. 
I could see by the broken corrals that no one lived there.” 

“ That’s where this music proposition started,” said Kinney. 
” I don’t mind telling you about it while wc smoke. Tliai’s wherti 
old Cal Adams lived. He had about eight hundred graded 
merinos and a daughter that was solid silk and as handsome as a 
new' stakc-ropo on a thirty-dollar pony. And I don’t mind telling 
you that I was guilty in the secoml degree of hanging around old 
Coal’s ranch all the time I could spare away from lambing and 
shearing. Miss Marilla was her name; and 1 had figured it out 
f)y the rule of two that she was destined to become the chatelaine 
and lady superior of Rancho Loriito, belonging to R. Kinney, 
i’isq., where you are now a welcome and honoured guest. 

” [ will say that old Cal wasn’t distinguished as a sheepman, 
lie was a little, old stoop-shouldered hurnbre. about as big as a gun 
scabbard, with scraggy white whiskers, and condemned to the 
continuous use of language. Old Cal was so obscure in his 
chosen profession that he w'asii’t even hated by the cowmen. 
And when a sheepman don’t get eminent enough to acquire the 
hostility of the cattlemen, he is mighty apt to die unwept and 
considerably unsung. 

“ But that Marilla girl was a benefit to the eye. And she was 
the most elegant kind of housekeeper. I was the nearest neighbour 
and I used to ride over to the Double-Elm anywhere from nine 
to sixteen times a week with fresh butter or a quarter of venison 
or a sample of new sheep-dip just as a frivolous excuse to sec 
Marilla. Marilla and me got to be extensively inveigled with each 
other, and I was pretty sure I was going to get my rope around ficr 
neck and lead her over to the Lomito. Only she was so ever 
lastingly permeated with filial sentiments towards old Cal that 
I never could get her to talk about serious matters. 

** You never saw anybody in your life that was as full of 
knowledge and had less sense than old Gal. He was advised about 
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all the branches of information contained in learning, and he was 
up to all the rudiments of doctrines and enlightenment. You 
couldn’t advance him any ideas on any of the parts of speech or 
lines of thought. You would have thought he was a professor of 
the weather and politics and chemistry and natural history and 
the origin of derivations. Any subject you brought up old Cal 
could give you an abundant synopsis of it from the Greek root 
up to the lime it was sacked and on the market. 

“ One day just after the fall shearing I rides over to the Double- 
Elm with a lady’s magazine about fashions for Manila and a 
scientific paper for old Cal. 

While I was tying my pony to a mesquite, out run Manila, 
* tickled to death ’ with some news tliat couldn’t wait. 

“ * Oh, Rush,* she says, all flushed up with esteem and 
gratification, ‘ what do you think! Dad’s going to buy me a 
piano. Ain’t it grand? I never dreamed I’d ever have one.* 
“ ‘ It's sure joyful,’ says I. “I always admired the agreeable 
uproar of a piano. It’ll be lots of company for you. I’hat’s mighty 
good of Uncle Cal to do that.’ 

“ * I’m all undecided,* says Marilla, ‘ between a piano and an 
organ. A parlour organ is nice.* 

“ ‘ Either of ’em,’ says I, ‘ is first-class for mitigating the lack 
of noise around a shccp-ranch. For my part,’ I says, ‘ I shouldn’t 
like anything better than to ride home of an evening and listen 
to a few waltzes and jigs, with somebody about your size sitting 
on the piano-stool and rounding up the notes.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, hush about that,’ says Manila, ‘ and go on in the house. 
Dad hasn’t rode out to-day. lie’s not feeling well.’ 

“ Old Cal was inside, lying on a col. He had a pretty bad 
cold and cough. I stayed to supper. 

“ ‘ Going to get Marilla a piano, I hear,’ says I to him. 

“ ‘ Why, yes, something of the kind, Rush,* says he. ‘ She’s 
been hankering for music for a long spell; and I allow to fix her 
up with something in that line right away. The sheep sheared 
six pounds all around this fall; and I’m going to get Marilla 
an instrument if it takes the price of the whole dip to do it.* 
“ ‘ Star waynOf* says I. ‘ I'he little girl deserves it.’ 

“ I’m going to San Antone on the last load of wool,’ says Uncle 
Cal, ‘ and .select an instrument for her myself.* 

“ ‘ Wouldn’t it be better,’ I suggest, ‘ to take Marilla along 
and let her pick out one that she likes? * 

“ I might have known that would set Unde Cal going. Of 
course, a man like him, that knew everything about everything, 
would look at that as a reflection on his attainments. 

* No, sir, it wouldn’t,’ says he, pulling at his white whiskers. 
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‘ There ain’t a better judge of musical instruments in the whole 
world than what I am. I had an uncle/ says he, * that was a 
partner in a piano-factory, and I’ve seen thousands of ’em put 
together. I know all about musical instruments from a pipe-organ 
to a corn-stalk fiddle. There ain’t a man lives, sir, that can tell 
me any news about any instrument that has to be pounded, 
blowed, scraped, grinded, picked, or wound with a key.* 

“ * You get me what you like. Dad,* says Marilla, who couldn’t 
keep her feet on the floor from joy. ‘ Of course you know what to 
select. I’d just as lief it was a piano or an organ or what.* 

“ ‘ I see in St. Louis once what they call an orchestrion,’ says 
Uncle Cal, * that I judged was about the finest thing in the way 
of music ever invented. But there ain’t room in this liouse for one. 
Anyway, I imagine they’d cost a thousand dollars. I reckon 
something in the piano line would suit Marilla the best. She 
took lessons in that respect for two years over at Birdstail. I 
wouldn’t trust the buying of an instrument to anybody else but 
myself. I reckon if I hadn’t look up sheep-raising I’d have been 
one of the finest composers or piano-and-organ manufacturers in 
the world.’ 

“ That was Uncle Cal’s style. But I never lost any patience 
with him, on account of his thinking so much of Marilla. ’ And 
she thought just as much of him. He sent her to the academy 
over at Birdstail for two years when it took nearly cvciy pound 
of wool to pay the expenses. ; 

** Along about 1 uesday Uncle Cal put out for San Afitonc on 
tlic last wagon-load of wool. Manila’s Uncle Ben, who lived in 
Birdstail, come over and stayed at the ranch while Uncle Cal was 
gone. 

“It was ninety miles to San Antonc, and forty to the nearest 
lailroad station, so Uncle Cal was gone about four days. I was 
over at the Double-Elm when he came rolling back Oflc evening 
about sundown. And up there in the wagon, sure enough, was 
a piano or an organ — we couldn’t tell which — all wrapped up 
in wool-sacks, with a wagon-sheet tied over it in case of rain. 
And out skips Marilla, hollering, * Oh, oh ! * with her eyes shining 
and her hair a-flying. ‘ Dad— dad,’ she sings out, * have you 
brought it — have you brought it? ’ — and it right there before her 
eyes, as women will do. 

“ ‘ Finest piano in San Antonc,’ says Uncle Cal, waving his 
hand, proud. ‘ Genuine rosewood, and the finest, loudest tone 
you ever listened to. I heard the storekeeper play it, and I took 
it on the spot and paid cash down.’ 

“ Me and Ben and Uncle Cal and a Mexican lifted it out of the 
wagon and carried it in the house and set it in a corner. It was 
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one of them upright inslruiricnts, and not very heavy or very big. 

“ And then all of a sudden Uncle Gal flops over and says he’s 
mighty sick. He’s got a high fever, and he complains of his 
lungs. He gets into bed, while me and Ben goes out to unhitch 
and pul the horses in the pasture, and Manila flies around to get 
Unde Cal jorncthing hot to drink. But first she puts both arms 
on that piano and hugs it with a soft kind of a smile, like you see 
kids doing with their Christmas toys. 

“ When I came in from the pasture, Manila was in the room 
where the piano was. I could see by the strings and woolsacks 
on the floor that she iiad had it unwrapped. But now she was 
tying the wagon-sheet over it again, and there was a kind of 
solemn, whitish look on her face. 

“ ‘ Ain’t wrapping up the music again, are you, Marilla? * 
I asks. ‘ What’s the matter with just a couple of tunes for to see 
how she goes under the saddle? ’ 

“ ‘ Not to-night, Rush,’ says she. ‘ I don’t want to play 
to-night. Dad’s too sick. Just think. Rush, he paid three hundred 
dollars for it-— nearly a third of what the wool-clip brought! ’ 

“ ‘ Well, it ain’t anyways in the neighbourhood of a third of 
what you are worth,’ I told her. ‘ And 1 don’t think Uncle Cal 
is too sick to hear a little agitation of the piano-keys just to christen 
the machine.* 

“ ‘ Not to-night, Rush,’ says Marilla, in a way that she had 
when she wanted to settle things. 

“ But it seems that Uncle Cal w'^as plenty sick, after all. He 
got so bad that Ben saddled up and rode over to Birdstail for 
Doc Simpson. 1 stayed around to see if I’d be needed for anythiiig. 

When Uncle Cal's pain let up on him a little he called Marilla 
and says to her: ‘ Did you look at your instrument, honey? And 
do you like it ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’s lovely, dad,’ says she, leaning down by his pillow; ‘ I 
never saw one so pretty. How dear and good it Wtis of you to 
buy it for me! ’ 

“ ‘ I haven’t heard you play on it any yet,* says Uncle Cal; 

‘ and I’ve been listening. My side don’t hurt quite so bad now — 
won’t you play a piece, Marilla ? ’ 

“ But no; she puts Uncle Cal off and soothes him dowm like 
you’ve seen w'omen do with a kid. It seems she’s made up her 
mind not to touch that piano at present. 

“ When Doc Simpson comes over he tells us that Uncle Cal 
has pneumonia, the w'orst kind; and as the old man was past 
sixty and nearly on the lift anyhow, the odds was against his 
walking on grass any more. 

“ On the fourth day of his sickness he calls for Marilla again 
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and wants to talk piano. Doc Simpson was there, and so was Ken 
and Mrs. Ben, trying to do all they could. 

“ ‘ Pd have made a wonderful success in anything connected 
with music,* says Uncle Cal. ‘ I got the finest instrument for the 
money in San Antonc. Ain*t that piano all right in every respect, 
Marilla? * 

“ ‘ It’s just perfect, dad,’ says she. ‘ It’s got the finest tone I 
ever heard. But don’t you think you could sleep a little now, 
dad? ’ 

“ ‘ No, I don’t,* says Uncle Cal. ‘ I want to hear that piano. 
I don’t believe you’ve even tried it yet. I went all the way to 
San Antone and picked it out for you myself. It look a third of 
the fall clip to buy it; but I don’t mind that if it makes my good 
girl happier. Won’t you play a little bit for dad, Marilla? * 

“ Doc Simpson beckoned Marilla to one side and recommended 
her to do what Uncle Cal wanted, so it would get him quieted. 
And her Uncle Ben and his wife asked her, loo. 

“ ‘ Why not hit out a tune or two with the soft pedal on? * I 
asks Marilla. ‘ Unde Cal has begged you so often. It would please 
him a good deal to hear you touch up the piano he’s bought for 
you. Don’t you think you might? ’ 

“ But Marilla stands there with big tears rolling down from her 
eyes and says nothing. And then she runs over and slips her arm 
under Unc:le Cal’s neck and hugs him tight. 

“ * Why, last night, dad,* we heard her say, ‘ I played ever 
so much. Iloneist — I have been playing it. And it’s such a splendid 
instrument, you don’t know how I love it. Last night I played 
“ Bonnie Dundee ” and the “ Anvil Polka *’ and the “ Blue 
Danube ” — and lots of pieces. You must surely have heard me 
playing a little, didn’t you, dad? I didn’t like to play loud when 
you was so sick.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well,’ says Uncle Cal, ‘ maybe I did. Maybe I did 
and forgot about it. My head is a little cranky at times. I heard 
the man in the .store play it fine. I’m mighty glad you like it, 
Marilla. Yes, I believe I could go to sleep a while if you’ll stay 
right beside me till I do.’ 

“ There was where Marilla had me guessing. Much as she 
thought of that old man, she wouldn’t strike a note on that piano 
that he’d bought her. 1 couldn’t imagine why she told him she’d 
been playing it, for the wagon-shcct hadn’t even been off of it 
since she put it back on the same day as it come. I knew she could 
play a little anyhow, for I’d once heard her snatch some pretty 
fair dance music out of an old piano at the Charco Largo Ranch. 

“ Well, in about a week the pneumonia got the Vjcst of Uncle 
Cal. They had the funeral over at Birdstail, and all of us went 
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over. I brought Manila back home in my buckboard. Her 
uncle Ben and his wife were going to stay there a few days with 
her. 

“ That night Manila takes me in the room where the piano 
was, while the others were out on the gallery. 

“ ‘ Come here, Rush,* says she; ‘ I want you to see this now.* 
She unties the rope and drags off the wagon-sheet. 

“ If you ever rode a saddle without a horse, or fired off a gun 
that wasn’t loaded, or took a drink out of an empty bottle, why, 
then you might have been able to scare an opera or two out of 
the instrument Uncle Cal had bought. 

“ Instead of a piano it was one of them machines they've 
invented to play the piano with. By itself it was about as musical 
as the holes of a flute without the flute. 

“ And that w^as the piano that Uncle Cal had selected; and 
standing by it w^as the good, fine, all-wool girl that never let him 
know it. 

“ And what you heard playing a while ago,** concluded Mr. 
Kinney, “was that same deputy-piano machine; only just at 
present it’s shoved up against a six-hiindred-dollar piano that 
1 lx)ught foi Manila as soon as vve was married.’* 


A CALL LOAN 

I N THOSE days the cattlemen were the anointed. They w^ere 
the grandees of the grass, kings of the kine, lords of the lea, 
barons of beef and bone. They might have ridden in golden 
chariots had their tastes so inclined. The cattleman was caught 
in a stampede of dollars. It seemed to him that he had more 
money than was decent. But when he had bought a watch with 
precious stones set in the case so large that they hurt his ribs, and 
a California saddle with silver nails and Angora skin sttadero^, and 
ordered everybody up to the bar for whisky — what else was there 
for him to spend money for? 

Not so circumscribed in expedient for the reduction of surplus 
wealth were those lairds of the lariat who had womenfolk to 
their name. In the breast of the rib-sprung sex the genius of 
purse lightening may slumber through years of inopportunity, 
but never, my brothers, does it become extinct. 

So, out of the chaparral came Long Bill Longley from the Bar 
Circle Branch on the Frio— a wife-driven man — to taste the 
urban joys of success. Something like half a million dollars he 
had, with an income steadily increasing. 
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Ix)ng Bill was a graduate of the camp and trail. Luck and 
thrift, a cool head, and a telescopic eye for mavericks had raised 
him from cowboy to be a cowman. Then came the boom in 
cattle, and Fortune, stepping gingerly among the cactus thorns, 
came and emptied her cornucopia at the doorstep of the ranch. 

In the little frontier city of Chaparosa, Longlcy built a costly 
residence. Here he became a captive, bound to the chariot of 
social existence. He was doomed to become a leading citizen. 
He struggled for a time like a mustang in his first corral, and then 
he hung up his quirt and spurs. Time hung heavily on his hands. 
He organised the First National Bank of Chaparosa, and was 
elected its president. 

One day, a dyspeptic man, wearing double-magnifying glasses, 
inserted an olhcial-looking card between the bars of the cashier’s 
window of the First National Bank. Five minutes later the bank 
force was dancing at the beck and call of a national bank 
examiner. 

This examiner, Mr, J. Edgar Todd, proved to be a tliorough 
one. 

At the end of it all the examiner put on his hat, and called the 
president, Mr. William R. Longlcy, into the private office. 

“ Well, how do you find things? ” asked Longley, in his slow, 
deep tones. “ Any brands in the round-up you didrf t like the 
looks of? ” 

“The bank checks up all right, Mr. Longley,*^ said Todd; 
“ and I find your loans in very good shape — with one exception. 
You are carrying one very bad bit of paper — one that i$ so bad 
that I have been thinking you surely do not realise th^ serious 
position it places you in. 1 refer to a call loan of $io,ooo made to 
Thomas Merwin. Not only is the amount in excess of the maximum 
sum the bank can loan any individual legally, but it is absolutely 
without endorsement or security. Thus you have doubly violated 
the national banking laws, and have laid yourself open to 
criminal prosecution by the Government. A report of the matter 
to the Comptroller of the Currency — which I am bound to make — 
w^ould, I am sure, result in the matter being turned over to the 
Department of Justice for action. You see what a serious thing 
it is.’* 

Bill Longley was leaning his lengthy, slowly moving frame back 
in his swivel chair. His hands were clasped behind his head, and 
he turned a little to look the examiner in the face. The examiner 
was surprised to see a smile creep about the rugged mouth of the 
banker, and a kindly twinkle in his light-blue eyes. If he saw 
the seriousness of the affair, it did not show in his countenance. 

“ Of course, you don’t know Tom Merwin,” said Longlcy, 
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almost genially. “ Yes^ I know about that loan. It hasn’t any 
security cxcc[)t Tom Merwin’s word. Somehow, I’ve always found 
that when a man’s word is good, it’s the best security there is. 
Oh, yes, I know the Government doesn’t think so. I guess I’ll 
see Tom about that note.” 

Mr. Todd’s dyspepsia seemed to grow suddenly worse. He 
looked at the chaparral banker through his double-magnifying 
glasses in amazement. 

“You see,” said Longley, easily explaining the thing away, 
“ Tom heard of aooo head of two-year-olds down near Rocky 
Ford on the Rio Grande that could be had for $8 a head. I 
reckon ’twas one of old Laendro Garcia’s outfits that he had 
smuggled over, and he wanted to make a quick turn on ’em. T'hose 
cattle arc worth $if) on the hoof in Kansas City. Tom knew it 
and I knew it. He had $6,000, and I let him have the $10,000 
to make the deal with. His brother Ed took ’em on to market 
three weeks ago. He ought to be back ’most any day now with the 
money. When he comes Tom’ll pay that note.” 

The bank examiner was shocked. It was, perhaps, his duty to 
step out to the telegraph ollicc and wire the situation to the 
Comptroller. But he ditl not. He talked pointedly and cfl'ectivcly 
to Longley for three minutes. He succciedcd in making the 
banker understand that he stood upon the border of a catastrophe. 
And then he olfercd a tiny loophole* of escape. 

“ I am going to Hilidale’s to-nigiil,” lie told Longley, “ to 
examine a bank there. 1 will pass thiough Ghafiarosa on my way 
back. At twelve o’clock to-morrow I shall tall at this bank. 
If this loan has been cleared out of the way by that time it will 
not be mentioned iu my report. If not — I will have to do my 
duty.” 

With that the examiner bowed and departed. 

The President of the Firet National lounged in his chair half 
an hour longer, and then he lit a mild tigar, and went over to 
Pom Merwin’s house. Merwin, a ranchman in brown duck, 
with a contemplative eye, sat with his Icet upon a table, plaiting 
a rawhide quirt. 

“ T'om,” said Longley, leaning against the table, “ you heard 
anything from Ed yet? ” 

“ Not yet,” said Merwin, continuing his plaiting. “ I guess 
ImITI be along back now in a few days.” 

“ There was a bank examiner,” said Longley, “ nosing around 
our place to-day, and he bucked a sight about that note of yours. 
You know I know it’s all right, but the thing is against the banking 
laws. 1 was pretty sure you’d have paid it off before the bank was 
examined again, but the son-of-a-gun slipped in on us, Tom. 
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Now, Tm short of cash myself just now, or I’d let you have the 
money to take it up with. I’ve got till twelve o’clock lo-rnorrow, 
and then I’ve got to show the cash in place of that note or ” 

“ Or what, Bill? ” asked Merwin, as Longley hesitated. 

** Well, I suppose it means be jumped on with both of Uncle 
Sam’s feet.” 

“ I’ll try to raise the money for you on time,” said Merwin, 
interested in his plaiting. 

” All right, Tom,” concluded Longley, as he turned towards 
the d<x>r: ” I knew you would if you could.” 

Merwin threw down his whip and went to the only other bank 
in town, a private one, run by Cooper & Craig. 

” Cooper,” he said, to the partner by that name, “ I’ve got to 
have $10,000 to-day or to-morrow. I’ve got a house and lot 
here that’s worth about $^ 3 , 000 and that’s all the actual collateral. 
But I’ve got a cattle deal on that’s sure to bring me in more than 
tliat much profit within a few days.” 

Cooper began to cough. 

” Now, for God’s sake don’t say no,” said Merwin. “ I owe 
that much money on a call loan. It’s been called, and the man 
that called it is a man I’ve laid on the same blanket with in cow- 
camps and ranger-camps for ten years. He can call anything 
I’ve got. He can call the blood out of my veins and it’ll cornc. 
He’s got to have the money. He’s in a devil of a— — ^ Well, 
he needs the money, and I’ve got to get it for him. You know 
rny word’s good. Cooper.” 

” No doubt of it,” assented Cooper, urbanely, ** but I’ve a 
])artncr, you know. I’m not free in making loans. And ev’en if 
you had the best security in your hands, Merwin, wc couldn’t 
accommodate you in less than a week. We’re just making a 
shipment of $15,000 to Myer Brothers in Rockdell, to buy cotton 
with. It goes down on the narrow gauge to-night. That Iccives 
our cash quite short at present. Sorry wc can’t arrange it for 
you.” 

Merwin went back to his little bar office and plaited at his 
quirt again. About four o’clock in the afternoon he went to the 
Ifirst National and leaned over the railing of Longley’s desk. 

“I’ll try to get that money for you to-night — I mean to-rnorrow, 
Bill.” 

“ All right, Tom,” said Longley, quietly. 

At nine o’clock that night lorn Merwin stepped cautiously out 
of the small frame house in which he lived. It was near tlie edge 
of the little town, and few citizens were in the neighbourhood at 
that hour. Merwin wore two six-shooters in a belt and a slouch 
liat. He moved swiftly down a lonely street, and then followed 
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the sandy road that ran parallel to the narrow-gauge track 
until he reached the water- tank, two miles below the town. 
There Tom Merwin stopped, tied a black silk handkerchief 
about the lower part of his face, and pulled his hat down low. 

In ten minutes the night train for Rockdell pulled up at the 
tank, having come from Chaparosa. 

With a gun in each hand Merwin raised himself from behind a 
clump of chaparral and .started for the engine. But before he had 
taken three steps, two long, strong arms clasped him from behind, 
and he was lifted from his feet and thrown, face downwards, 
upon the grass. There was a heavy knee pressing against his 
back, and an iron hand grasping each of his wrists. He was held 
thus, like a child, until the engine had taken water, and until the 
train had moved, with accelerating speed out of sight. Then he 
was released, and rose to his feet to face Bill Longley. 

“ T'he case never needed to be fixed up this way, Tom,** said 
Longley. “ I saw Cooper this evening, and he told me what you 
and him talked about. Then I went down to your house to-uight 
and saw you come out with your guns on, and I followed you. 
Let*s go back, Tom.** 

They walked away together, side by side. 

“ *'rwas the only chance I saw,’* said Merwin, presently. “ You 
called your loan, and 1 tried to answer you. Now, what’ll you do, 
Bill, if they sock it to you? ** 

“ What would you have done if they’d socked it to you? ” 
was the answer Longley made. 

“ I never thought I’d lay in a bush to stick up a train,” remarked 
Merwin; “ but a call loan’s different. A call’s a call with me, 
Wc*ve got twelve hours yet, Bill, before this spy jumps on to you. 
We’ve got to raise them spondulicks somehow. Maybe wc can — 
Great Sam Houston! do you hear that? ” 

Merwin broke into a run, and Longley kept with him, hearing 
only a rather pleasing whistle somewhere in the night rendering 
the lugubrious air of “ The Cowboy’s Lament.” 

” It’s the only tune he knows,” shouted Merwin, as he ran. “ I’ll 
bet ” 

'Fhey were at the door of Merwin’s house. He kicked it open 
and fell over an old valise lying in the middle of the floor. A 
sunburned, firm-jawed youth, stained by travel, lay upon the bed 
puffing at a brown cigarette. 

” What’s the word, Ed? ” gasped Merwin. 

” So, so,” drawled that capable youngster. Just got in on the 
9.30. Sold the bunch for fifteen straight. Now, buddy, you want 
to quit kickin’ a valise around that’s got $29,000 in greenback 
in its in’ards.” 
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T here had to be a king and queen, of course. The king 
was a terrible old man who wore six-shooters and spurs, 
and shouted in such a tremendous voice that the rattlers on the 
prairie would run into their holes under the prickly pear. Before 
there was a royal family they called the man “ Whispering Ben.^* 
When he came to own 50,000 acres of land and more cattle than 
he could count, they called him O^DonncIl “ the Cattle King.” 

The queen had been a Mexican girl from Laredo. She made a 
good, mild, Coloradoclaro wife, and even succeeded in teaching 
Ben to modify his voice sufTicicnlly while in the house to keep tlio 
dishes from being broken. When Ben got to be king she would sit 
on the gallery of Espinosa Ranch and weave rush mats. When 
wealth became so irresistible and oppressive that upholstered 
r hairs and a centre table were brought down from San Antone 
in the wagons, she bowed her smooth, dark Jiead, and shared the 
fate of the Danac. 

To avoid lese-majesti you have been presented first to the king 
and q\iecn. They do not enter the story, which might be called 
” Tlie Chronicle of the Princess, the Happy Thought, and the 
Lion that Bungled liis Job.” 

Josefa O’Donnell was the surviving daughter, the princess. 
From her mother she inherited warmtJi of nature and a dusky, 
semi-tropic beauty. From Ben O’Donnell the royal she acquired 
a store of intrepidity, common sense, and the faculty of ruling, 
'i'hc combination was worth going miles to see. josefe while 
riding her pony at a gallop could put five out of six bullets through 
a tomato-can swinging at the end of a string. She could play for 
hours with a while kitten she owned, dressing it in all manner of 
absurd clothes. Scorning a pencil, she could tell you out of her 
head what 1545 two-year-olds would bring on the hoof, at 
$8.50 per head. Roughly speaking, the Espinosa Ranch is forty 
miles long and thirty broad — but mostly leased land. Josefa, on 
her pony, had prospected over every mile of it. Every cow- 
puncher on the range knew her by sight and was a loyal vassal. 
Ripley Givens, foreman of one of the Espinosa outfits, saw her 
one day, and made up his mind to form a royal matrimonial 
alliance. Presumptuous? No. In those days in the Nueces 
country a man was a man. And, after all, the title of cattle king 
docs not presuppose blood royal. Often it only signifies that its 
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ovvilcr wears the crown in token of his magnificent qualities in the 
art of cattle stealing. 

One (lay Rif)ley Givens rode over to the Double Elm Ranch to 
inquire about a bunch of strayed yearlinp’js. He was late in setting 
out on liis return trij), and it was sundown when he struck the 
While Horse Crossing of the Nueces. Eroni there to his own camp 
it was sixteen miles. To the Espinosa ranch-house it was twelve. 
Givens was tired. He decided to pass the night at the Crossing. 

'fherc was a fine water hole in the river-bed. The banks were 
thickly covered, with great trees, undergrown with brush. Back 
from the water hole fifty yards was a stretch of curly mesquile 
grass — sup})cr for his horse and bed for himsc^lf. Givens staked his 
horse, and spread out his saddle blankets to dry. He sat down with 
liis back against a tree and rolled a cigarette. From somewhere in 
Vhe d(*nse timber along the river came a sudden, rageful, shivering 
wail. 'I 'hc ])ony danced at the end of his rope and blew a whistling 
siKjrt of eomprehending fear. Givens pulled at his cigarette, 
but he reached leisurely for his pistol-bell, which lay on the grass, 
and twirled the ('ylinder of his weapon tentatively. A great gar 
plunged with a loud splash into the w'ater hole. A little brown 
rabbit skipped around a bunch of catclaw and sat twitching his 
whiskers and looking humorously at Givens. "I’hc pony went on 
eating grass. 

It is well to be reasonably watchful when a Mexican lion sings 
soprano along the arroyos at simdow^n. 'I'hc burden of his song 
may be that young calves and fat lambs are scarce, and that he 
has a carnivorous desire for your acquaintance. 

In tlie grass lay an empty fruit can, cast there by some former 
sojourner. Givens caught sight (jf it with a grunt of satisfaction. 
In his coat pocket tied behind his saddle was a handful or two of 
ground cofh^e. Black cofl'ec and cigarettes! What ranthcro 
could desire more? 

In two minutes he had a little fire going dearly. He started, 
with his can, for the w'aler-hole. When within fifteen yards of its 
edge lie saw*, between the bushes, a side-saddled pony with down- 
dro])ped resins cropping grass a little distance to his left. Just 
rising from her hands and knees on the brink of the water hole 
was josefa O’Donnell. She had been drinking W'ater, and she 
bruslied the sand from the palms of her hands. 1 en yards away, 
to her right, half concealed by a dump of sacuista, Givens saw 
the crouching form of the Mexican lion. His amber eyeballs 
glared hungrily; six feet from them was the tip of the tail stretched 
straight, like a pointer’s. His hind-quarters rocked with the motion 
of the cat tribe preliminary to leaping. 

Givens did what he could. His six-shooter was thirty-five yards 
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away lying on the grass. He gave a loud yell, and dashed between 
the lion and the princess. 

The “ rucus,” as Givens called it afterwards, was brief and 
somewhat confused. When he arrived on the line of attack he 
saw a dim streak in the air, and heard a couple of faint cracks. 
Then a hundred pounds of Mexic an lion pumped down upon his 
head and flattened him, with a heavy jar, to the ground. He 
remembered calling out: “Let up, now — no fair gouging! “ 
and then he crawled from undcT the lion like a worm, with his 
mouth full of grass and dirt, and a big lump on the back of hLs 
head where it had struck the root of a water-elm. The lion lay 
motionk^ss. Givens, feeling aggrieved, and suspicious of fouls, 
shook his fist at the lion, and shouted: “ Til wrastle you again 
for twenty and then he got back to himself. 

Josefa was standing in her tracks, quietly reloading her silver- 
mounted .38. It had not been a diflicult shot, 'fhe* hon\s head 
made an easier mark than a tomato-can swinging at the end of 
a string. 'X’hcrc was a j>rovoking, teasing, maddening smile upon 
her mouth and in her dark eyes. The would-be-rcscuing knight 
felt the fire of his fiasco burn down to his soul. Tlcrc had been his 
chance, the chance that he had dreamed of; and Mom us and 
not Cupid, had prc'siclc'd over it. The satyrs in the wood were, 
no doubt, holding their sides in hilarious, silent laughter. There 
had been something like vaudeville- say Signor Givens and his 
funny knockabout act with the stufibd lion. 

“ Is that you, Mr. Givens? said Josefa, in her deliberate, 
saccharine contralto. “You nearly spoiled my .shot wlicn you 
yelled. Did you hurt your head when you fell? 

“ Oh, no,” said Givens, quietly; “ that didn’t hurt.” He 
sloo])cd ignominiously and <lragged hi.s best Stetson hat from 
under the beast. It was crushed and wrinkled to a fine comedy 
effect. 'I 'hen he knelt clown and softly stroked the fierce, open- 
jawed head of the dead lion. 

“ Poor old Bill! ” he exclaimed, mournfully. 

“ What’s that? ” asked Josefa, sharply. 

“ Of course you didn’t know. Miss Josef 1,” said Givens, with 
an air of one allowing magnanimity to triumph over grief. 
“ Nobody can blame you. I tried to save liim, but I couldn’t let 
you know in time.” 

“ Save who? ” 

“ Why, Bill. I’ve been looking for him all day. You see, he’s 
been our camp pet for two years. Poor old fellow, he wouldn’t 
have hurt a cottontail rabbit. It’ll break the boys all up when 
they hear about it. But you couldn’t tell, of course, that Bill was 
just trying to play with you.” 
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Josefa’s black eyes burned steadily upon him. Ripley Givens 
met the test successfully. He stood rumpling the yellow-brown 
curls on his head pensively. In his eyes was regret, not unmingled 
with a gentle reproach. His smooth features were set to a pattern 
of indisputable sorrow, josefa wavered. 

“ What was your pet doing here? ” she asked, making a last 
stand. “ There’s no camp near the White Horse Crossing.” 

“ The old rascal ran away from camp yesterday,” answered 
Givens readily. “ It’s a wonder the coyotes didn’t scare him to 
death. You see, Jim Webster, our horse wrangler, brought a 
little terrier pup into camp last week. The pup made life miserable 
ibr Bill — he used to chase him around and chew his hind legs 
for hours at a time. Every night when bedtime came Bill would 
sneak under one of the boy’s blankets and sleep to keep the pup 
from finding him. I reckon he must have been worried pretty 
desperate or he wouldn’t have run away. He was always afraid to 
get out of sight of camp.” 

Josefa looked at the body of the fierce animal. Givens gently 
patted one of the formidable paws that could have killed a 
yearling calf with one blow. Slowly a red flush widened upon the 
dark olive face of the girl. Was it the signal of shame of the true 
sportsman who has brought down ignoble quarry? Her eyes 
grew setter, and the lowered lids drove away all their bright 
mockery. 

” I’m very sorry,” she said, humbly; “ but he looked so big, 
an<l jumped so high that ” 

” Poor old Bill was hungry,” interrupted Givens, in quick 
defence of the deceased. ” We always made him jump for his 
supper in camp. He would lie down and roll over for a piece of 
meat. When he saw you ho thought he was going to get something 
to eat from you.” 

Suddenly Josefa ’s eyes opened wide. 

” I might have shot you! ” she exclaimed. “You ran right 
in between. You risked your life to save your pet! That was fine, 
Mr. Givens. I like a man who is kind to animals.” 

Yes; there was even admiration in her gaze now. After all, 
there was a hero rising out of tlie ruins of the anti-climax. The 
hK)k on Givens’s face would have secured him a high position 
in the S.P.C.A. 

“ I always loved ’em,” said he; “ horses, dogs, Mexican Hons, 
cows, alligators ” 

“I hate alligators,” instantly demurred Josefa; “crawly, 
muddy things! ” 

“ Did I say alligators? ” said Givens. “ I meant antelopes, 
of course.” 
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Josefa*s conscience drove her to make further amends. She 
held out her hand penitently. There weis a bright, unshed drop 
in each of her eyes. 

“ Please forgive me, Mr. Givens, won’t you? I’m only a girl, 
you know, and I was frightened at first. I’m very, very «orry I 
shot Bill. You don’t know how ashamed I feci. I wouldn’t have 
done it for anything.” 

Givens took the proffered hand. Pie held it for a time while 
he allowed the generosity of his nature to overcome his grief 
at tlie loss of Bill. At last it was clear that he had forgiven 
her. 

“ Please don’t speak of it any more, Miss Josefa. ‘Twas enough 
to frigliten any young lady the way Bill looked. 1*11 explain it a.l 
right to the boys.” 

“ Are you really sure you don’t hate me? ’’Josefa came closer 
to him impulsively. Pier eyes were sweet — oh, sweet and pleading 
with gracious penitence. “ I would hate any one who would kill 
my kitten. And how daring and kind of you to risk being shot 
when you tried to save him! How very few men would have done 
that! ” Victory wrested from defeat! Vaudeville turned into 
drama! Bravo, Ripley Givens! 

It was now twilight. Of course Miss Josefa could not be allowed 
to ride on to the ranch-house alone. Givens rcsaddled his pony 
in spite of that animal’s reproathful glances, and rode with her. 
Side by side they galloped across the smooth grass, the princess 
and the man who was kind to animals. The prairie cklours of 
fruitful earth and delicate bloom were thick and sweet around 
(hem. Coyotes yelping over there on the hill! No fear. And 
yet 

Josefa rode closer. A little hand seemed to grope. Givens 
found it with his own. The ponies kepi an even gait. The hands 
lingered together, and the owner of one explained. 

” I never was frightened before, but just think ! How terrible 
it would be to meet a really wild lion! Poor Bill! I’m so glad 
you came with me! ” 

O’Donnell was sitting on the ranch gallery. 

“ Hallo, Rip! ” he shouted — ” that you? ” 

** He rode in with me,” said Josefa. “ I lost my way and was 
late.” 

“ Much obliged,” called the cattle king. “ Stop over. Rip, 
and ride to camp in the morning.” 

But Givens would not. He would push on to camp. There was 
a bunch of steers to start off on the trail at daybreak. He said 
good-night, and trotted away. 

An hour later, when the lights were out, Josefa, in her night- 
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robe, came to her door and called to the king in his own room 
across the brick-paved hallway: 

Say, pop, you know that old Mexican lion they call the 
‘ Gotch-cared Devil ’ — the one that killed Gonzales, Mr. Martin’s 
sheep herder, and about fifty calves on the Salada range? Well, 
I settled his hash this afternoon over at the White Horse Crossing. 
Put two balls in his head with my .38 while he was on tlie jump* 
I knew him by the slice gone from his left car that old Gonzales 
cut off with his machete. You couldn’t have made a better shot 
yourself, Daddy.” 

” Bully for you! ” thundered Whispering Ben from the darkness 
of the royal chamber. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF DRY VALLEY JOHNSON 

D ry Vaixey Johnson shook the bottle. You have to 
shake the bottle before using; for sulphur will not dissolve. 
Then Dry Valley saturated a small sponge with the liquid and 
rubbed it carefully into the roots of his hair. Besides sulphur 
there was sugar of lead in it and tincture of mix vomica and 
bay rurn. Dry Valley found the recipe in a Sunday newspaper. 
You must next be told why a strong man came to fall a victim to 
a Beauty Hint. 

Dry Valley had been a sheepman. His real name was Hector, 
but he had been rechristened alt(T his range to distinguish him 
from ” Elm Creek ” Johnson, who ran sheep further down the 
Frio. 

Many years of living face to face with sheep on their own terms 
wearied Dry Valley Johnson. So, he sold his ranch for eighteen 
thousand dollars and moved to Santa Rosa to live a life of 
gentlemanly case. Being a silent and melancholy person of 
thirty-live — or perhaps thirty-eight — he soon became that cursed 
and eartheurnbering thing — an elderly bachelor with a hobby. 
Some one gave him his first strawberry to eat, and he was done 
for. 

Dry Valley bought a four-room cottage in the village, and a 
library on strawberry culture. Behind the cottage was a garden 
of which he made a strawberry patch. In his old grey woollen 
shirt, his brown duck trouseis and high-hccled boots he sprawled 
all day on a canvas cot under a live-oak tree at his back door 
studying the history of the seductive scarlet berry. 

The school teacher, Miss De Witt, spoke of him as ** a fine, 
presentable man, for all his middle age.” But the focus of Dry 
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Valley’s eyes embraced no women. They were merely beings who 
Hew skirts as a signal for him to lift awkwardly his heavy, round- 
crowned, broad-brimmed felt Stetson whenever he met them, 
and then hurry past to get back to his beloved berries. 

And all this recitative by the chorus is only to bring us to the 
point where you may be told why Dry Valley shook up the in- 
soluble sulphur in the bottle. So long-drawn and inconsequential 
a thing is history — tlie anamorphous shadow of a milestone 
reaching down the road between us and the setting sun. 

When his strawberries were beginning to ripen Dry Valley 
bought the heaviest buggy whip in the Santa Rosa store. He 
sat for many hours under tlie live-oak tree plaiting and weaving 
in an extension to its lash. When it was done he could snip a leaf 
from a bush twenty feet away with the cracker. For the bright, 
predatory eyes of Santa Rosa youth were watching the ripening 
berries, and Dry Valley was arming himself against their expected 
raids. No greater care had he taken of his tender lambs during his 
raru hing days than he did of his cherished fruit, warding it 
from the hungry wolves that whistled and howled and shot their 
marbles and peered through the fence that surrounded his 
])roperty. 

In the house next to Dry Valley’s lived a widow with a pack 
of children that gave the husbandman frequent anxious misgivings. 
In the woman there was a strain of the Spanish. She had wedded 
one of the name of O’Brien. Dry Valley was a connoisseur in 
cross strains; and he foresaw trouble in the offspring of this 
union. 

Between tlie two homesteads ran a crazy picket fence 0¥Wgrown 
with morning glory and wild gourd vines. Often he could see 
little heads with mops of black hair and flashing dark eyes dodging 
in and out between the pickets, keeping tabs on the reddening 
berries. 

Late one afternoon Dry Valley went to the post office. When 
he came back, like Mother Hubbard he found the duece to pay. 
The descendants of Iberian bandits and Hibernian cattle raiders 
had swooped down upon his strawberry patch. To the outraged 
vi.sion of Dry Valley there seemed to be a sheep corral full of 
them; perhaps they numbered five or six. Between the rows 
of green plants they were stooped, hopping about like toads, 
gobbling silently and voraciously his finest fruit. 

Dry Valley slipped into the bouse, got his whip, and charged 
the mauraders, I'he lash curled about the legs of the nearest — 
a greedy ten-year-old — before they knew they were discovered 
His screech gave warning ; and the flock scampered for the fence 
like a dove of javelis flushed in the chaparral. Dry Valley’s whip 
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drew a toll of two more elfin shrieks before they dived through 
the vine-clad fence and disappeared. 

Dry Valley, less fleet, followed them nearly to the pickets. 
Checking his useless pursuit, he rounded a bush, dropped hLs 
whip and stood, voiceless, motionless, the capacity of his powers 
consumed by tlie act of breathing and preserving the perpendicular. 

Behind the bush stood Panchita O’Brien, scorning to fly. She 
was nineteen, the oldest of the raiders. Her night-black hair 
was gathered bac k in a wild mass and lied with a scarlet ribbon. 
She stood, with reluctant I'cet, yet nearer the brook than to the 
river; for childhood had environed and detained her. 

She looked at Dry Valleyjohnson for a moment with magnificent 
insolence, and before his eyes slowly crunched a luscious berry 
between her white teeth. Then she turned and walked slowly 
to the fence with a swaying, conscious motion, such as a duchess 
might make use of in leading a promenade. There she turned 
again and grilled Dry Valley Johnson once more in the dark 
flame of her audacious eyes, laughed a trifle school-girlishly, and 
twisted herself with pantherish quickness betw'een the pickets to 
the O’Brien side of the wild gourd vine. 

Dry Valley picked up his whip and went into his house. He 
stumbled as he went up the two wooden steps. The old Mexican 
woman who cooked his meals and swept his house called him to 
supper as he went through the rooms. Dry Valley went on, 
stumbled dowm the front steps, out the gate and down the road 
into a mesquilc thicket at the edge of town. He sat down in the 
grass and lalK)riously plucked the spines from a prickly pear, 
one by one. 'I'his was his attitude of thought, acquired in the 
days when his problems were only those of wind and wool and 
water. 

A thing had happened to the man — a thing that, if you arc 
eligible, you must j)ray may pass you by. He had become 
enveloped in the Indian Summer of the Soul. 

Dry Valley had had no youth. Even his childhood had been 
one of dignity and seriousness. At six he had viewed the frivolous 
gambols of the lambs on his father’s ranch with silent disapproval. 
His life as a young man had been wasted. The divine fires and 
impulses, (he glorious exaltations and despairs, the glow and 
enchantment of youth had passed above his head. Never a thrill 
of Romeo had he known; he was but a melancholy Jaques of 
the forest with a ruder philosophy, lacking the bitter-sweet flavour 
of experience that tempered the veteran years of the rugged 
ranger of Arden. And now in his sere and yellow leaf one scornful 
look from the eyes of Panchita O’Brien had flooded the autumnal 
landscape with a tardy and delusive summer heat. 
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But a sheepman is a hardy animal. Dry Valley Johnson had 
weathered too many northers to turn his back on a late summer, 
spiritual or real. Old? He would show them. 

By the next mail went an order to San Antonio for an outfit 
of the latest clothes, colours and styles and prices no object. 
The next day went the recipe for the hair restorer clipped from 
a newspaper; for Dry Valley’s sunburned auburn hair was 
beginning to turn silvery above his ears. 

Dry Valley kept indoors closely for a week except for frequent 
sallies after youthful strawberry snatchers. Then, a few days 
later, he suddenly emerged brilliantly radiant in the hectic glow 
of his belated midsummer madness. 

A jay-bird-blue tennis suit covered him outwardly, almost as 
far as his wrists and ankles. His shirt was ox-blood; his collar 
winged and tall; his neoktic a floating oriflamme; his shoes a 
venomous bright tan, pointed and shaped on penitential lasts. 
A little flat straw hat with a striped band desecrated his weather- 
beaten head. Lemon-coloured kid gloves protected his oak tough 
hands from the benignant May sunshine. I’his sad and optic- 
smiting creature teetered out of its den, smiling foolishly and 
smoothing its gloves for men and angels to see. To such a pass 
had Dry Valley Johnson been brought by Cupid, who always 
shoots game that is out of season with an arrow from the quiver 
of Momus. Reconstructing mythology, he had risen, a prismatic 
macaw, from the ashes of the grey-browii phoenix that had folded 
its tired wings to roost under the tree of Santa Rosa. 

Dry Valley paused in the street to allow Santa Rosa within sight 
of him to be stunned; and then deliberately and sloM^y; as his 
shoes required, entered Mrs. O’Brien’s gate. 

Not until the eleven months’ drought did Santa Rosa cease 
talking about Dry Valley Johnson’s courtship of Panchita O’Brien. 
It was an unclassifiable procedure; something like a combination 
of cake-walking, deaf-and-dumb oratory, postage stamp flirtation, 
and parlour charades. It lasted two weeks and then came to a 
sudden end. 

Of course Mrs. O’Brien favoured the match as soon as Dry 
Valley's intentions were disclosed. Being the mother of a woman 
child, and therefore a charter member of the Ancient Order of the 
Rat-trap, she joyfully decked out Panchita for the sacrifice. The 
girl was temporarily dazzled by having her dresses lengthened 
and her hair piled up on her head, and came near forgetting that 
she was only a slice of cheese. It was nice, too, to have as good 
a match as Mr. Johnson paying you attentions and to see the 
other girls fluttering the curtains at their windows to see you go 
by with him. 
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Dry Valley bouglit a buggy with yellow wheels and a fine 
iroltcr in San Antonio. Every day he drove out with Panchita. 
He was never seen to speak to her when they were walking or 
driving. The consciousness of his clothes kept his mind busy; 
the knowledge that he could say nothing of interest kept him 
dumb; the feeling that Panchita was there kept him happy. 

He took her to parties and dances, and to church. He tried — 
oh, no man ever tried so hard to be young as Dry Valley did. He 
could not dance, but he invented a smile which he wore on 
these? joyous occasions, a smile that, in him, was a great concession 
to mirth and gaiety as turning hand-springs would be in another. 
He began to seek the company of the young men in the town — - 
even of the boys. They accepted him as a decided damper, for 
his attcmi)ls at sjiortive'nc'ss were so forced that they might as 
well have <*ssayc(l their games in a cifthcdral. Neidicr he nor 
any other could estimate what progress he had made with 
Panchita. 

'Ehe end came suddenly in one day, as often disappears the false 
afterglow before a November sky and wand. 

Dry Valley was to call for the girl one afternoon at six for a 
walk. An afternoon walk in Santa Rosa was a feature of social 
life that called for the pink of one’s wardrobe. So Dry Valley began 
gorgeously to array himself; and so early that he (inished early, 
and went over to the O’Brien cottage. As he neared the porch 
on the crooked walk from the gate he heard sounds of revelry 
within. He stopped and looked through the honeysuckle vines 
in the open docjr. 

l^anchita was amusing her younger brothers and sisters. She 
wore a man’s clolhc.s — no doiibt those of the late Mr. O’Brien. 
On her head was the smallest brother’s straw hat decorated with 
an ink-striped paper band. On her hands were flapping yellow 
cloth glove's, roughly cut out and sewn for the masquerade. 'Ehe 
same material covered her shoes, giving them the semblance of 
tarj leather, fligh collar and flowing necktie were not omitted. 

Panchita w'as an actress. Diy Valley saw his affectedly youthful 
gait, his limp where the right shoe hurt liim, his forced smile, his 
awkward simulation of a gallant air, all reproduc^id witli startling 
fidelity. Eor the first time a mirror had been held up to him. 
'Ehe corroboration of one of the youngsters calling, “ Mamma, 
come and sec Pancha do like Mr. Johnson,” was not needed. 

As softly as the caricatured tans would permit, Dry Valley 
tiptoed back to the gate and home again. 

Twenty minutes after the time appointed for the walk 
Panchita tripped demurely out her gate in a thin, trim white lawn 
and sailor hat. She strolled up the sidewalk and slowed her steps 
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at Dry Valley’s gate, her manner expressing wonder at his unusual 
delinquency. 

Then out of his door and down the walk strode — not the 
polychromatic victim of a lost summer time, but the sheepman, 
rehabilitated. He wore his old grey wollcn shirt, open at the 
throat, his brown duck trousers stuffed into his run-over boots, 
and his white felt sombrero on the back of his head. Twenty 
years or fifty he might look; Dry Valley cared not. His light blue 
eyes met Panchi ta’s dark ones with a ctdd flash in them. He came 
as far as the gale. He pointed with his long arm to her house. 

“ Go home,” said Dry Valley. “ Go home to your mother. 
1 wonder lightnin* don’t strike a fool like me. Go home and play 
in the sand. What business have you got cavortin’ around with 
grown men? I reckon I was locoed to be niakin’ a he poll-parrot 
out of rnysclf for a kid like you. Go home and don’t let me see 
you no more. Why I done it, will somebody tell me? Go home, 
and let me try and forget it.” 

Panchi ta obeyed and walked slowly towards her home, saying 
nothing. For some distance she kept her head turned and her 
large eyes fixed intrepidly upon Dry Valley’s. At her gate she 
stood for a moment looking back at liim, then ran suddenly and 
swiftly into the house. 

Old Antonia was building a fire in the kitchen stove. Dry 
Valley stopped at the door and laughed harshly. 

“ I’m a pretty looking old rhinoceros to be gcltin’ stuck on a 
kid, ain’t I, ’Tonia? ” said he. 

“ Not verree good thing,” agreed Antonia, sagely, ^ for too 
much old man to likee muchacha,'" 

“ You bet it ain’t,” said Dry Valley, grimly, “ It’s dumb 
foolishness; and, besides, it hurts.” 

He brought at one armful the regalia of his aberration — the 
blue tennis suit, shoes, hat, gloves, and all, and threw them in a 
pile at Antonia’s feel. 

“ Give them to your old man,” said he, “ to hunt antelope in.” 

Just as the first star presided palely over the twilight Dry 
Valley got his biggest strawberry book and sat on the back steps 
to catch the last of the reading light. He thought he saw the figure 
of someone in his strawberry patch. He laid aside the book, 
got his whip, and hurried forth to sec. 

It was Panchita. She had slipped through the picket fence 
and was half-way across the patch. She stopped when she saw 
him and looked at him without wavering. 

A sudden rage — a humiliating flush of unreasoning wrath — 
came over Dry Valley. For this child he had made himself a 
.motley to the view. He had tried to bribe Time to turn backwards 
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for himself; he had — been made a fool of. At last he had seen 
his folly. There was a gulf between him and youth over which he 
could not build a bridge even with yellow gloves to protect his 
hands. And the sight of his torment coming to pester him with her 
elfin pranks — coming to plunder his strawberry vines like a 
mischievous schoolboy — roused all his anger. 

“ I told you to keep away from here/* said Dry Valley. “ Go 
back to your home.*’ 

Panchi ta moved slowly towards him. 

Dry Valley cracked his whip. 

“ Go home back,’* said Dry Valley, savagely, “ and play 
theatricals some more. You’d make a fine man. You’ve made a 
fine one of me.” 

She came a step nearer, silent and with that strange, defiant, 
steady shine in her eyes that had always puzzled him. Now it 
stirred his wrath. 

His whiplash whistled through the air. He saw a red streak 
suddenly come out through her white dress above her knee where 
it had struck. 

Without flinching and with the same unchanging dark glow 
in her eyes, Panchita came steadily towards him through the 
strawberry vines. Dry Valley’s trembling hand released his whip 
handle. When within a yard of him Panchita stretched out her 
arms. 

” God, kid! ” stammered Dry Valley, “ do you mean ? ” 

But the seasons arc versatile; and it may have been Springtime 
after all, instead of Indian Summer, that struck Dry Valley 
Johnson. 


CHRISTMAS BY INJUNCTION 

C HEROKEE WAS the civic father of Ycllowhammcr. 

Ycllowhammer was a new mining town constructed mainly 
of canvas and undressed pine. Cherokee was a prospector. One 
day while his burro was eating quartz and pine burrs Cherokee 
turned up with his pick a nugget weighing thirty ounces. He 
staked his claim and then, being a man of breadth and hospitality, 
sent out invitations to his friends in three States to drop in and 
share his luck. 

Not one of the invited guests sent regrets. They rolled in 
from the Gila country, from Salt River, from the Pecos, from 
Albuquerque and Phoenix and Santa F^, and from the camps, 
interv’ening. 
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When a thousand citizens had arrived and taken up claims 
they named tlie town Yellowhammer, appointed a vigilance 
committee, and presented Cherokee with a watch-chain made of 
nuggets. 

Three hours after the presentation ceremonies Cherokee’s claim 
played out. He had located a pocket instead of a vein. He 
abandoned it and staked others one by one. Luck had kissed her 
hand to him. Never afterwards did he turn up enough dust in 
Yellowhammer to pay his bar bill. But his thousand invited 
guests were mostly prospering, and Cherokee smiled and con- 
gratulated them. 

Yellowhammer was made up of men who took off their hats 
to a smiling loser ; so they invited Cherokee to say what he wanted. 

“ Me? ** said Cherokee, “ oh, grubstakes will be about the 
thing. I reckon I’ll prospect along up in the Mariposas. If I 
strike it up there I will most certainly let you all know about tlie 
facts. I never was any hand to hold out cards on my friends.” 

In May Cherokee packed his burro and turned its thoughtful, 
mouse-coloured forehead to the north. Many citizeas escorted him 
to the undefined limits of Yellowhammer and bestowed upon him 
shouts of commendation and farewells. Five pocket flasks without 
an air bubble between contents and cork were forced upon him; 
and he was bidden to consider Yellowhammer in perpetual 
commission for his bed, bacon and eggs, and hot water for shaving 
in the event that luck did not see fit to warm her hands by hb 
campfire in the Mariposas. 

The name of the father of Yellowhammer w'as given iiim by 
the gold hunters in accordance with their popular system of 
nomenclature. It was not necessary for a citizen to ochibit his 
baptismal certificate in order to acquire a cognomen, A manVs 
name was his personal property. For convenience in calling him 
up to the bar and in designating him among other blue-shirted 
bipeds, a temporary appellation, title, or epithet was conferred 
upon him by the public. Personal peculiarities formed tihe source 
of the majority ^ such informal baptisms. Many were easily 
dubbed geographically from the regions from which they confessed 
to have hailed. Some announced themselves to be “ Thompsons,” 
and “ Adamses,” and the like, with a brazenness and loudness 
that cast a cloud upon their titles. A few vaingloriously and 
shamelessly uncovered their proper and indisputable names. This 
w'as held to be unduly arrogant, and did not win popularity. 
One man who said he was Chesterton L. C. Belmont, and proved 
it by letters, was given till sundown to leave the town. Such 
names as “Shorty,” “Bow-legs,” “Texas,” “Lazy BUI,” 
“ Thirsty Rogers,” “ Limping Riley,” “ The Judge,” and 
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“ California Ed ” were in favour. Cherokee derived lus title 
from the fact that he claimed to have lived for a time with that 
tribe in the Indian Nation. 

On the twentieth day of December Baldy, the mail rider, 
brouGfht Yellowhammer a piece of news. 

“ What do I see in Albuquerque,” said Baldy, to the patrons 
of the bar, but Cherokee all embellished and festooned up like 
the Czar of Turkey, and lavishin’ money in bulk. Him and me 
seen the elephant and the owl, and we had specimens of this 
sekltitz powder wine; and Cherokee he audits all the bills, 
C.O.D. His pockets looked like a pool table’s after a fifteen-ball 
run.” 

“ Cherokee must have struck pay ore,” remarked California Ed. 
“ Well, he’s white. I’m much obliged to him for his success.” 

” St'cim like Cherokee would ramble down to Yellowhammer 
and see his friends,” .said another, slightly aggrieved. “ But that’s 
the way. Prosperity is the finest cure there is for lost forgetfulness.” 

“ You wait,” said Baldy; “ I’m cornin’ to that. Cherokee 
strikes a threc-foot vein up in the Mariposas that assays a trip to 
Europe to the ton, and he doses it out to a syndicate outfit for a 
hundred thousand hasty dollars in cash. I hen he buys himself a 
baby sealskin overcoat and a red sleigh, and what do you think 
he takes it in his head to do next? ” 

“ (Jhuck-a-luck,” said Texas, whose ideas of recreation were 
the gamester’s. 

” C^ome and Kiss Me, Ma Honey,” sang Shorty, who carried 
tintypes in his pocket and w'orc a red necktie while working on 
his claim. 

” Bought a saloon ^ ” suggested Thirsty Rogers. 

” Cherokee took me to a room,” continued Baldy, “ and showed 
me. He’s got that room lull of drums and dolls and skates and 
bags of candy and jumping jacks and toy lambs and whistles and 
such infantile truck. And what do you think he’s goin’ to do with 
them inefficacious knick-knacks? Don’t surmise none — Cherokee 
told me. He’s goin’ to load ’em up in his red sleigh and — ^wait 
a minute, don’t order no drinks yet — he's goin* to drive down here 
to Yellowhammer and give tlic kids — the kids of this here town — 
the biggest Christmas tree and the biggest cryin’ doll and Little 
Giant Boys* Tool Chest blowout that was ever seen west of Cape 
Hatteras.” 

Two minutes of absolute silence ticked away in the wake of 
Baldy ’s words. It was broken by the House, who, happily con- 
ceiving the moment to be ripe for extending hospitality, send a 
dozen whisky glasses spinning down the bar, with the slower 
travelling bottle bringing up the rear. 
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“ Didn’t you tell him? ” asked the miner called Trinidad. 

“ Well, no,” answered Baldy, pensively; “ I never exactly seen 
my way to. 

“You sec, Cherokee had this Christmas mess already bought 
and paid for; and he was all flattered up with self-esteem over his 
idea; and wc had in a way flew the flume with that fizzy wine 
I speak of; so I never let on.” 

“ I cannot refrain from a certain amount of surprise,” said 
the Judge, as he hung his ivory-handled c:ane on the bar, “ that 
our friend Cherokee should possess such an erroneous conception 
of— ah — his, as it were, own town.” 

“ Oh, it ain’t the eighth wonder of the terrestrial world,” said 
Baldy. “ Cherokee’s been gone from YcHowhammer over seven 
months. Lots of things could happen in that time. How’s he 
to know that there ain’t a single kid in this town, and so far as 
emigration is concerned, none expec.ted? ” 

“ Come to think of it,” remarked California Ed, “ it’s funny 
some ain’t drifted in. Town ain’t settled enough yet for to biing 
in the rubber-ring brigade, I reckon.” 

“ Id top off this Cliristnias-tree splurge of Cherokee’s,” went 
on Baldy, ” he’s goin’ to give an imitation of Santa Claus. He’s 
got a while wig and whiskers that disfigure him up exactly like 
the pictures of this William Cullen Longfellow in the books, 
and a red suit of* fur- trimmed outside underwear, and eiglit-ouncc 
gloves, and a stand-up, lay-down croshayed red cap. Ain’t it 
a shame that a outfit like that can’t get a chance to connect willi 
a Annie and Willie’s prayer layout? ” 

“ When does Cherokee allow to come over with his truck? ” 
inquired Trinidad. 

“ Mornin’ before Christmas,” said Baldy. “ And he wants you 
folks to have a room fixed up and a tree hauled and ready. And 
such ladies to assist as c an stop breathin’ long enough to let it be 
a surprise for the kids.” 

The unblessed condition of Yellowhammer had been truly 
described. The voice of childhood had never gladdened its 
flimsy structures; the patter of restless little feet had never 
consecrated the one rugged highway between the two rows of 
tents and rough buildings. Later they would come. But now 
Yellowhammer was but a mountain camp, and nowhere in it 
were the roguish, expectant eyes, opening wide at dawn of the 
enchanting day; the eager, small hands to reach for Santa’s 
bewildering hoard; the elated, childish voicings of the season’s 
joy, such as the coming good things of the warmhearted Cherokee 
deserved. 

Of women there were five in Yellowhammer. The assayer’s 
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wife, the proprietress of the Lucky Strike Hotel, and a laundress 
whose washtub panned out an ounce of dust a day. These were 
the permanent feminines; the remaining two were the Spangler 
Sisters, Miss Fanchon and Erma, of the Transcontinental Comedy 
Company, then playing in repertoire at the (improvised) Empire. 
I’hcalrc. Bui of children there were none. Sometimes Miss 
Fanchon enacted with spirit and address the part of robustious 
childhood; but between her delineation and the visions of 
adolescence that the fancy offered as eligible recipients of 
Cherokee’s holiday stores there seemed to be fixed a gulf. 

C.hristmas would come on Thursday. On Tuesday morning 
Trinidad, instead of going to work, sought the Judge at the 
Lucky Strike Hotel. 

“ It’ll be a disgrace to Ycllowhammer,” said Trinidad, “ if 
it throws Cherokee down on his Christmas-tree blowout. You 
might say that that man made this town. For one, I’m goin* 
to sec what can be done to give Santa Claus a square deal.” 

“ My co-operation,” said the Judge, “ would be gladly forth- 
coming. 1 am indebted to Cherokee for past favours. But, I do. 
not see — I have heretofore regarded the absence of children 
rather as a luxury — but in this iastance — still, I do not see ” 

“ Look at me,” said Trinidad, “ and you’ll sec old Ways and 
Means with the fur on. I’m goin* to hitch up a team and rustic 
a load of kids for Cherokee’s Santa Claus act, if I have to rob 
an orphan asylum.” 

” Eureka! ” cried the Judge, enthusiastically. 

No, you didn’t,” said Trinidad, decidedly. ” I found it 
myself. I learned about that Latin word at school.” 

” I will accompany you,” declared the Judge, waving his canc. 
“ Perhaps such eloquence and gift of language as I may possess 
will be of benefit in persuading our young friends to lend tliem- 
selves to our project.” 

Within an hour Ycllowhammer was acquainted with the 
scheme of Trinidad and the Judge, and approved it. Citizens 
who knew of families with offspring within a forty-mile radius 
of Yellowhammer came forward and contributed their informa- 
tion. Trinidad made careful notes of all such, and then hastened 
to secure a vehicle and team. 

Fhe first stop scheduled was at a double loghouse fifteen miles 
out from Ycllowhammer. A man opened the door at Trinidad’s 
hail, and then came down and leaned upon the rickety gate. 
The doorway was filled with a close mass of youngsters, some 
ragged, all full of curiosity and health. 

“ It’s this way,” explained Trinidad. “ We*re from Yellow- 
hammer« and we come kidnappin’ in a gentle kind of a way. 
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One of our leading citizens is stung with the Santa Claus affliction, 
and he’s due in town to-morrow with half the folderols that’s 
painted red and made in Germany. The youngest kid we got 
in Ycllowhammer packs a forty-five and a safety razor. Conse- 
quently we’re mighty shy on anybody to say ‘ Oh ’ and ‘ Ah ’ when 
wc light the candles on the Christmas tree. Now, partner, if 
you *11 loan us a few kids we guarantee to return ’em safe and 
sound on Christmas Day. And they’ll come back loaded down 
with a good time and Swiss Family Robinsons and cornucopias 
and red drums and similar testimonials. What do you say? ” 

“ In other words,” said the Judge, ” we have discovered for 
the first time in our embryonic but progressive little city the 
inconveniences of the absence of adolescence. The season of the 
year having approximately arrived during which it is a custom 
to bestow frivolous but often appreciated gifts upon the young and 
tender ” 

” I understand,” said the parent, packing his pipe with a 
forefinger. ” I guess 1 needn’t detain you gentlemen. Me and the 
old woman have got seven kids, so to speak; and runnin* my 
mind over the bunch I don’t appear to hit upon none that we 
could spare for you to take over to your doin’s. The old woman 
has got some popcorn candy and rag-dolls hid in the clothes 
chest, and we allow to give Christmas a little whirl of our own 
in an insignificant sort of style. No, I couldn’t, with any degree 
of avidity, seem to fall in with the idea of lettin’ none of ’em go. 
go. Thank you kindly, gentlemen.” < 

Down the slope they drove and up another foothill to the 
ranch-house of Wiley Wilson. Trinidad recited his ap{»eal and 
the Judge boomed out his ponderous antiphony. Mrs. Wiley 
gathered her two rosy-cheeked youngsters close to her .skirts 
and did not smile until she had seen Wiley laugh and shake his 
head. Again a refusal. 

Trinidad and the Judge vainly exhausted more than half their 
list before twilight set in among the hills. They spent the night 
at a stage road hostelry, and set out again early the next morning. 
The wagon had not acquired a single passenger. 

” It’s creepin’ upon my faculties,” remarked Trinidad, “ that 
borrowin’ kids at Christmas is somethin* like tryin* to steal butter 
from a man that’s got hot pancakes a-comin’.” 

” Is is undoubtedly an indisputable fact,” said the Judge, 

” that the — ah — family ties seem to be more coherent and assertive 
at that period of the year.” 

On the day before Christmas they drove thirty miles, making 
four fruitless halts and appeals. Everywhere they found ** kids ” 
at a premium. 
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The sun was low wlicn the wife of a section boss on a lonely 
railroad huddled her unavailable prog^eny behind her and said : 

“ There’s a woman that’s just took charge of the railroad 
catin’ house down at Granite Junction. I hear she’s got a little 
boy. Maybe she might let liim go.” 

'JVinidad pulled up liis mules at Granite Junction at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. The train had jiLst departed with its load of 
fed and ap])eascd passengers. 

<J^ the steps of the eating house they found a thin and glowering 
boy of ten smoking a cigarette. The dining-room had been left 
in chaos by the peripatetic appetites. A youngish woman reclined, 
exhausted, in a chair. Her face w’orc sharp lines of worry. She 
had once possessed a c{‘rtain style of beauty that would never 
wholly leave* her and would never wholly return. Trinidad 
set forth Ins mission. 

“ Td r ount it a mercy if you’d t.akc Bobby for a while,” she 
said wearily. I’m on the go from morning till night, and 1 don’t 
have time to ’(end to him. He’s learning bad habits from the men. 
It’ll be the only chance he’ll have to gel any Christmas.” 

'I'he men w(‘nl outside and conferred with Bobby. Trinidad 
pictured the glories ol the Christmas tree and presents in lively 
colours. 

“ And moreover, my young friend,” added the Judge, “ Santa 
Claus himself will persfmally dislrilnitc the offerings that will 
typify the gifts conveyed by the sheperds of Bethlehem to ” 

“Aw, come off,” said the boy, squinting his small eyes. “I 
ain’t no kid. 'J'hcre ain’t any Santa Claus. It’s your folks that 
buys toys and sneaks ’em in when you’re asleep. And they make 
marks in the soot in the chimney with the tongs to look like Santa’s 
sleigh tracks.” 

“ J'hat might be so,” argued Trinidad, “ but Christmas trees 
ain’t no fairy tale, d'his one’s goin’ to look like the ten-cent store 
in Albuquerque, all strung up in a redwood. There’s tops and 
drums and Noah’s arks and ” 

“ Oh, rats! ” said Bobby, wearily. “ I cut them out long ago. 
I’d liked to have a rifle — not a target one— a real one, to shoot 
w'ildcats with; but 1 guess you won’t have any of them on your 
old tree.” 

“ Well, I can’t say for sure,” said Trinidad, diplomatically; 
“ it might be. You go along with us and see.” 

'rhe hope thus held out, though faint, w'on the boy’s hesitating 
consent to go. With this solitary beneficiary for Cherokee’s 
holiday bounty, the canvassers spun along th6 homcw'ard road. 

In Yellow-hammer the empty storeroom had been transformed 
into w-liat might have passed as the bower of an Arizona fairy. 
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The ladies had done their work well. At a Christmas tree, 
covered to the topmost branch with candles, spangles and toys 
sufficient for more than a score of children, stood in the centre 
of the floor. Near sunset anxious eyes had begun to scan the street 
for the returning team of the child-providers. At noon that day 
Cherokee had dashed into town with hLs new sleigh piled high 
with bundles and boxes and bales of all sizes and .shapes. So 
intent was he upon the arrangements for his altruistic plans that 
the dearth of childhood did not receive his notice. No one gave 
away the humiliating stale of Yellowhammer, for the efforts of 
Trinidad and the Judge were expected to supply the deficiency. 

When the sun went down Cherokee, with many winks and arch 
grins on his seasoned face, went into retirement with the bundle 
containing the Santa Claus raiment and a pack containing special 
and undisclosed gifts. 

“ When the kids arc rounded up,’* he instructed tlie volunteer 
arrangement committee, “ light up the candles on the tree and set 
’em to jjlayin* ‘ Pussy Wants a Corner * and ‘ King William.* 
When tlicy get good and at it, why — old Santa’ll slide in the door. 
1 reckon there’ll be plenty of gifts to go ’round.” 

The ladies were flitting about the tree, giving it final touches 
that were never final. 'J'he Spangler Sisters were there in costume 
as Lady Violet dc Vere and Marie, the maid, in their new drama, 
“ I'he Miner’s Hride.” The theatre did not open until nine, 
and they were welcome assistants of the Christmas-tree cconmittee. 
Every minute heads would pop out of the door to look and listen 
for the approach of Trinidad’s team. And now this became 
an anxious function, for night had fallen and it would soon 
be necessary to light the candles on the tn^c, and Cherokee 
was apt to make an irruption at any lime in his Kriss Kringle 
garb. 

At length the wagon of the child “ rustlers ” rattled down the 
street to the door. The ladies, with little screams of occitemerit, 
flew to the lighting of the candles, 'flic men of Yellowhammer 
passed in and out restlessly or stood about the room in embarrassed 
groups. 

Trinidad and the Judge, bearing the marks of protracted 
travel, entered, conducting between them a single impish boy, 
who stared with sullen, pessimistic eyes at the gaudy tree. 

“ Where arc the other children? ” asked the assaycr’s wife, (iie 
acknowledged leader of all social functions. 

“ Ma’am,” said Trinidad with a sigh, “ prospectin’ for kids at 
Christmas time is like huntin’ in limestone for silver. This 
parental business is one that I haven’t no chance to comprehend. 
It seems that fathers and mothers arc willin’ for ^heir offsprings 
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to be drownded, stole, fed on poison oak, and ct by catamounts 
364 days in the year; but on Christmas Day they insists on 
enjoyin’ the exclusive mortification of their company. This here 
young biped, ma’ain, is all that washes out of our two days’ 
manccuvrcs.” 

“ Oh, the sweet little boy! ” cooed Miss Erma, trailing her 
Dc Vere robes to centre of stage. 

“ Aw, shut up,” said Bobby, with a scowl. ” Who’s a kid? 
You ain’t, you bet.” 

“ Fresh brat! ” breathed Miss Erma, beneath her enamelled 
smile. 

“ We done the best we could,” said Trinidad. ” It’s tough on 
Cherokee, but it can’t be helped.” 

Then the door opened and Cherokee entered in the conventional 
dress of Saint Nick. A white rippling beard and flowing hair 
c overed his face almost to his dark and shining eyes. Over his 
shoulder he carried a pack. 

No one stirred as he came in. Even the Spangler Sisters ceased 
their coquettish poses and stared curiously at the tall figure. 
Bobby stood with his hands in his pockets gazing gloomily at the 
cirerninale and childish tree. Cherokee put down his pack and 
looked wonderingly about the room. Perhaps he fancied that a 
bevy of eager children were being herded somewhere, to be loosed 
upon his entrance. He went up to Bobby and extended his red- 
mi ttened hand. 

” Merry Cliristmas, little boy,” said Cherokee. ** Anything on 
ihe tree you want they’ll get it down for you. Won’t you shake 
hands with Santa Claus? ” 

” There ain’t any Santa Claus,” whined the boy. ” You’ve got 
old false billy goat’s whiskers on your face. I ain’t no kid. What 
do I want with dolls and tin hoi*ses? The driver said you’d have a 
rillc, and you haven’t. I want to go home.” 

IVinidad stepped into the breach. He shook Cherokee’s hand 
in warm greeting. 

“ I’m sorry, Cherokee,” he explained. ” There never w'as a 
kid in Yellowhammcr, We tried to rustle a bunch of ’em for your 
swaree, but this sardine was all wc could catch. He’s an atheist, 
and he don’t believe in Santa Claus. It’s a shame for you to be 
out all this truck. But me and Judge was sure wc could round up 
a wagonful of candidates for your gimcracks.” 

** That’s all right,” said Cherokee, gravely. ” The expense don’t 
amount to nothin* worth mentionin’. We can dump the stuff 
down a shaft or throw it away. I don’t know what I was thinkin’ 
about; but it never occurred to my cogitations that there wasn’t 
any kids in Ycllowhammer,” 
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Meanwhile the company had relaxed into a hollow but 
praiseworthy imitation of a pleasure gathering. 

Bobby had retreated to a distant chair, and was coldly regarding 
the scene with ennui plastered thick upon him, Cherokee, 
lingering with his original idea, went over and sat beside him. 

“ Where do you live, little boy? ** he asked respectfully. 

“ Granite Junction,’* said Bobby without emphasis. 

The room was warm. Cherokee took off his cap, and then 
removed his beard and wig. 

“ Say! ** exclaimed Bodby, with a show of interest, “ I know 
your mug, all right. 

“ Did you ever see me before? ” asked Cherokee. 

“ I don’t know; but I’ve seen your picture lots of times.” 

“ Where? ” 

The boy hesitated. “ On the bureau at home,” he answered. 

“ Let’s have your name, if you please, buddy.” 

” Robert Lumsden. The picture belongs to my mother. She 
puts it under her pillow of nights. And once I saw her kiss it. 
I wouldn’t. But women are that way.” 

Cherokee rose and beckoned to IVinidad. 

” Keep this boy by you till I come back,” he said. “ I’m going 
to shed these Christmas duds, and hitch up my sleigh. Tm goin* 
to take this kid home.” 

“ Well, infidel,” said Trinidad, taking Cherokee’s vacant chair, 
” and so you are too superannuated and effete to yearn for such 
mockeries as candy and toys, it seems.” 

” I don’t like you,” said Bobby, with acrimony. ‘*jYou said 
there would be a rifle. A fellow can’t even smoke. I wish I was 
at home.” 

Cherokee drove his sleigh to the door, and they lifted Bob’.y 
in beside him. The team of fine horses sprang away prancingly 
over the hard snow. Cherokee had on his $500 overcoat of baby 
sealskin. The laprobe that he drew about them was Us warm as 
velvet. 

Bobby slipped a cigarette from his pocket and was trying to 
snap a match. 

“ Throw that cigarette away,” said Cherokee, in a quiet but 
new voice. 

Bobby hesitated, and then dropped the cylinder overboard. 

” Throw the box, too,” commanded the new voice. 

More reluctantly the boy obeyed. 

“ Say,” said Bobby, presently, ” I like you. I don’t know why. 
Nobody never made me do anything I didn’t want to do before.” 

“ Tell me, kid,” said Cherokee, not u.sing his new voice, ” are 
you sure your mother kissed that picture that looks like me? ” 
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“ Dead sure. I see her do it.” 

“ Didn’t you remark somethin’ a while ago about wanting a 
rifle? ” 

“ You bet I did. Will you get me one? ” 

“ To-morrow — silver-mounted.” 

Cherokee took out his watch. 

“ Half-past nine. We’ll hit the Junction plumb on time with 
Christmas Day. Are you cold? Sit closer, son.” 


A CHAPPARAL PRINCE 

N ine ri’ci.ocK at last, and the drudging toil of the day was 
ended. Lena climbed to her room in the third half-story ol 
the Quarryincn’s Hotel. Since daylight she had slaved, doing 
the work of a full-grown woman, scrubbing the floors, washing 
the heavy ironstone plates and cups, making the beds, and 
supplying the insatiate demaiuls for wood and water in that 
turbulent and depn.'ssing ho-slelry. 

'Phe tlin ol the day’s quarrying was f>ver — the blasting and 
diilling, the creaking ol the great cranes, the shouts ol the foremen, 
the backing and shitting of the flat-cars hauling tlie heavy blocks 
of limestone. Down in the hotel oilier* three or Ibur ol the labourers 
were growling and swearing over a belated game of checkers. 
Heavy odours of stewed nir*al, hot grease, and cheap cofl'ce hung 
like a dejin'ssing fog about the house. 

Lena lit the stump of a candle and sat limply upon her wooden 
chair. She was eleven years old, thin and ill-nourished. Her back 
and limbs were sore and aching. But the ache in her heart made 
the biggest trouble. 'Phe last straw had been added to the burden 
upon her small shoulders. They bad taken away Grimm. Always 
at night, however tired she might be, she had turned to Grimm 
for comfort and hope. Each time had CJriinm wliispcrcd to her 
that the prince or the fairy would come and deliver her out of the 
wi(’ked enchantment. Every night she had taken fresh courage 
and strength from Grimm. 

’’Po whatever tale she read she found an analogy in her own 
condition. Phe woodcutter’s lost child, the unhappy goose girl, 
the persecuted stepdaughter, the little maiden imprisoned in the 
witch’s hut — ^all these w’cre but transparent disguises for Lena, 
the overworked kilchenmaid in the Quarrymen’s Hotel. And 
always when the extremity W£is direst came the good fairy or the 
gallant prince to the rescue. 

So here, in the ogre’s castle, enslaved by a wicked spell, Lena 
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had leaned upon Grimm and waited, longing for the powers of 
goodness to prevail. But on the day before Mrs. Maloney had 
found the book in her room and had carried it away, declaring 
sharply that it would not do for servants to read at night; they 
lost sleep and did not work briskly the next day. Can one only 
eleven years old, living away from one’s mamma, and never 
having any time to play, live entirely deprived of Grimm? Just 
try it once and you will sec what a difficult thing it is. 

Lena’s home was in Texas, away up among the little mountains 
on the Pcdcrnales River, in a little town called Fredericksburg. 
I'hcy are all German people who live in Fredericksburg. Of 
evenings they sit at little tabhis along the sidewalk and drink beer 
and play pinochle and scat. They are very thrifty people. 

I'lirifiicst among them was Peter Hildesmullcr, Lena’s father. 
And that is why Lena was sent to work in the hotel at the quarries, 
thirty miles away. She earned three dollars every week there, 
and Peter added her wages to his well-guarded store. Peter had 
an ambition to become as rich as his neighbour, Hugo Hefielbaucr, 
who smoked a meerschaum pipe three feet long and had wiener 
schnitzel and hasscnpfelTtT for dinner every day in tlic week. 
And now Lena was ejuite old enough to work and assist in the 
accinnulation of riches. But conjecture, if you can, what it means 
to be sentenced at eleven years of age from a home in the pleasant 
little Rhine village to hard labour in the ogre’s castle, where you 
must tly to serve the ogres, while they devour cattle and sheep, 
growling fiercely as they stamp white limestone dust from their 
great shoes for you to sweep and scour with your weak, aching 
fingers. And then— to have Grimm taken away from you! 

Lena raised the lid of an old empty case that had once contained 
canned corn and got out a sheet of paper and a piece of i)cncil. 
She was going to write a letter to her mamma. I'ommy Ryan 
was going to post it for her at Ballinger’s. 'Fommy was seventeen, 
worked in the quarries, went home to Ballinger’s every night, 
and was now wailing in the shadows under Lena’s window for 
her to throw the letter out to him. That was the only way she 
could send a letter to Fredericksburg. Mrs. Maloney did not like 
for her to write letters. 

'Fhe stump of candle was burning low, so Lena hastily bit 
the wood from around the lead of her pencil and began. This is 
the letter she wrote : 

Dearest Mamma: — I want so much to see you. And Gretel 
and Claus and Heinrich and little Adolf. I am so tired. I 
want to sec you. 1 o-day I was slapped by Mrs. Maloney and 
had no supper. I could not bring in enough wood, for my hand 
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hurt. She look my book yesterday, I mean Grimms^s Fairy 
Talcs,** which Uncle Leo gave me. It did not hurt anyone for 
me to read the book. I try to work as well as I can, but there 
is so much to do. I read only a little bit every night. Dear 
Mamma, I shall tell you what I am going to do. Unless you 
send for me to-morrow to bring me home I shall go to a deep 
place I know in the river and drown. It is wicked to drown, 
I supiX)se, but I wanted to see you, and there is no one else. 
I am very tired, and Tommy is waiting for the letter. You 
will excuse me. Mamma, if I do it. 

Your respectful and loving daughter, 

Lena. 

Tommy was still wailing faithfully when the letter was con-^ 
eluded, and when Lena dro})ped it out she saw him pick it up 
and start up the steep hillside. Without undressing she blew out 
the candle and curled herself upon the matress on the floor. 

At 10.30 o*clock old man Ballinger came out of his house in his 
stocking feet and leaned over the gate, smoking his pipe. He 
looked down the big road, white in the moonshine, and rubbed 
one ankle with the toe of his other foor. It was time for the 
Fredericksburg mail to come pattering up the road. 

Old man Ballinger had waited only a few minutes when he 
heard the lively hoofbeats of Fritz’s team of little black mules, 
and very soon afterwards his covered spring wagon stood in front 
of the gate. Fritz’s big spectacles flashed in the moonlight and 
his tremendous voice shouted a greeting to the postmaster of 
Ballinger’s. The mail-carrier jumped out and took the bridles 
from the mules, for he always fed them oats at Ballinger’s. 

While the mules were eating from their feed bags old man 
Ballinger brought out the mail sack and threw it into the wagon 
Fritz Bergmann was a man of three sentiments — or to be more 
accurate — four, the pair of mules deserving to be reckoned 
individually. 'Fhose mules were the chief interest and joy of his 
existence. Next came the Fanperor of Germany and Lena 
Hildesmullcr. 

“ Tell me,” said Fritz, when he was ready to start, “ contains 
the sacks a letter to Frau Hildcsmuller from the little Lena at 
the quarries? One came in the last mail to say that she is a little 
sick, already. Her mamma is very anxious to hear again.” 

“ Yes,” said old man Ballinger, ” thar’s a letter for Mrs. 
Hclterskelter, or some sich name. Tommy Ryan brung it over 
when he come. Her little gal workin* over thar, you say? ” 

“ In the hotel,” shouted Fritz, as he gathered up the lines; 
** eleven years old and not bigger as a frankfurter. The close-flst 
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of a Peter Hildesmullcr ! — some day shall I with a big club pound 
Uiat man’s dummkopf — all in and out the town. Perhaps in this 
letter Lena will say that she is yet feeling better. So her mamma 
will be glad. Atif wiedenehen^ Herr Ballinger—your feets will 
take cold out in the night air.” 

“ So long, Fritzy,” said old man Ballinger. “ You got a nice 
cool night for your drive.” 

Up the road went the little black mules at their steady trot, 
while Fritz thundered at them occasional words of endearment 
and cheer. 

These fancies occupied the mind of the mailcarricr until he 
reached the big p>ost-oak forest, eight miles from Ballinger’s. Here 
his ruminations were scattered by the sudden flash and report 
of pistols and a whooping as if from a whole tribe of Indians. 
A band of galloping centaurs closed in around the mail wagon. 
One of them leaned over the front wheel, covered the driver with 
his revolver, and ordered him to stop. Others caught at the 
bridles of Doiider and Blitzen. 

” Donnerwetter! ” shouted Fritz, with all his tremendous 
voice — “ wass ist? Release your hands from dose mules. Vc vas 
der United States mail! ” 

“Hurry up, Dutch!” drawled a melancholy voice. “Don’t 
you know \vhen you’re in a stick-up? Reverse your njiules and 
tlirnb out of the cart.” 

It is due to the breadth of Hondo Bill’s demerit, and the large- 
ness of his achievements, to state that the holding of the 
Fredericksburg mail was not perpetrated by way of an exploit. 
As the lion while in pursuit of prey commensurate to hti prowess 
might set a frivolous foot upon a casual rabbit in hts path, so 
Hondo Bill and his gang had swooped sportively upon the pacific 
transport of Meinherr Fritz. 

The real work of their sinister night ride was over. Fritz and 
his mail bag and his mules came as a gentle relaxation, grateful 
after the arduous duties of their profession. Twenty miles to the 
south-east stood a train with a killed engine, hysterical passengers, 
and a looted express and mail car. That represented the serious 
occupation of Hondo Bill and his gang. With a fairly rich prize 
of currency and silver the robbers were making a wide detour 
to the west through the less populous country, intending to seek 
safety in Mexico by means of some fordable spot on the Rio 
Grande. The booty from the train had melted the desperate 
bushrangers to jovial and happy skylarkers. 

Trembling with outraged dignity and no little personal 
apprehension, Fritz climbed out to the road after replacing his 
suddenly removed spectacles. The band had dismounted and 
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were singing, capering, and whooping, thus expressing their 
satisfied delight in the life of a jolly outlaw. Rattlesnake Rogers, 
who stood at the heads of the mules, jerked a little too vigorously 
at the rein of the tender-mouthed Donder, who reared and 
emitted a loud, jirolesting snort of pain. Instantly Fritz, with a 
scream of anger, flew at the bulky Rogers and began assiduously 
to pummel that surprised freebooter with his fists, 

“ Villain! ” shouted Frit/., “ dog, bigstiff! Dot mule he has a 
soreness by his mouth. I vill knock oft' your shoulders mit your 
licad — roblx^rnuins! ” 

“Yi-yi!’* howled Rattlesnake, roaring with laughter and 
ducking his head, “ somebody git this here sourkrout off’n me! ” 

One of the bank jerked Fritz back by the coat-tail, and the 
woods rang with Rattlesnake’s vociferous comments. 

“ The dog-gonecl little wienerwurst,” he* yelled amiably. “ He’s 
not so muc h of a skunk for a Dutcliman. 'I’ook up for his animile 
plum quick, didn’t he? I like to see a man like his boss, even if it is 
a mule. The dad-ldamed little Limburger he went for me, didn’t 
iel Whoa, now, muley — i ain’t a-goin’ to hurt your mouth agin 
any more.” 

Perhaps the mail would not have been tampered with had not 
ben Aloody, the lieutenant, possessed certain wisdom that seemed 
to promise more spoils. 

“ Sav, Cap,” he said, addressing Hondo Bill, “ there’s liable 
to be good pickings in these mail sacks. Tve done some boss 
tradin’ with these Dutchmen around Fredericksburg, and I know 
the style of the varmints, 'Fhere’s big money goes through the 
mails of that town. I'liem Dutch risk a thoiwand dollars sent 
wra])p(*(i in a piece of paper before they'd pay the banks to 
handle the money.” 

Hondo Pall, six feet two, gentle of voice and impulsive of 
action, was dragging the sacks from the rear of the wagon before 
Moody had lini.shcd his spet'ch. A knife shone in his hand, and 
they heard the ripping sound as it bit through the lough canvas. 
'File outlaws crowded around and began tearing open letters and 
packages, enlivening their labours by swearing affably at the 
writers, who seemed to liave conspired to confute the prediction 
of Ben Moody. Not a dollar was found in the Fredericksburg 
mail. 

“ You ought to be iishamcd of yourself,” said Hondo Bill to 
the mail-carrier in .solemn tones, “ to be packing around su(‘h a 
lot of old trashy paper as this. What d'you mean by it, anyhow? 
Where do you Dutchers keep your money at? ” 

"Fhc Ballinger mail sack opened like a cocoon under Flondo’s 
knife. It contained but a handful of mail. Fritz had been fuming 
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with terror and excitement until this sack was reached. He now 
remembered Lena’s letter. He; addressed the leader of the band, 
asking him that that .particular missive be spared. 

“ Much obliged, Dutch,” he said to the disturbed carrier. “ I 
guess that’s the letter we want. Got spondulicks in it, ain’t it? 
Here she is. Make a light boys.” 

Hondo found and tore open the letter to Mrs. Hildesmuller. 
The others stood about, lighting twLsted-up letters one from 
another. Hondo gazed with mute disapproval at the single sheet 
of paper covered with the angular German script. 

“ Whatever is this you’ve humbugged us with, Dutchy? You 
call this here a valuable letter? 'Ihat’s a mighty low-down trick 
to play on your friends what come along to help you distribute 
your mail.” 

“ That’s Chiny writin*,” said Sandy Grundy, peering over 
Hondo’s shoulder. 

“ You’re off your kazip,” declared another of the gang, an 
cnV;clivc youth, covered with silk handkerchiefs and nickel 
jdating. “ That’.s shorthand. I seen ’em do it once in court.” 

” Ach, no, no, no — dol is Get man,” said Fritz. “ It is no more 
as a little girl writing a letter to her mamma. One poor little girl, 
si( k anrl vorking hard avay from home. Ach! it is a shame. 
Good Mr. Robberman, you vill please let me have dot letter? ” 

“ What the devil do you take us for, old Pretzels? ” said Hondo 
with sudden and surprising severity. “ You ain’t presumin’ to 
insinuate that we gents ain’t po.sscssed of .sutheient politeness for 
to take an interest in the miss’s health, are you? Now, you go on, 
and you read that scratchin’ out loud and in ])lain United States 
language to this here company of educated society.” 

Hondo twirled his six-shooter by its trigger guard and .stood 
towering above the little German, who at once began to read the 
letter, translating the simple words into English. The gang of 
rovers stood in absolute silence, listening intently. 

“ How old is that kid? ” asked Hondo when the letter was done. 

” Eleven,” said Fritz. 

“ And where is she at? ” 

“ At dose rock quarries — working. Ach, mein Gott — little 
Lena, she speak of drowning. I do not know if she vill do it, but 
if she shall I .schwear I vill dot Peter Hildesmuller shoot mit a gun.” 

“ You Dutchers,” said Hondc» Bill, his voice swelling with 
fine contempt, “ make me plenty tired. Hirin’ out your kids to 
work when they ought to be playin’ dolls in the sand. You’re a 
hell of a sect of people. I reckon wc’ll fix your clock for a while 
iust to show what we think of your old chec;sy nation. Here, 
boys! ” 
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Hondo Bill parleyed aside briefly with his band, and then they 
seized Fritz and conveyed him off the road to one side. Here 
they bound him fast to a tree with a couple of lariats. His team 
they tied to another tree nearby. 

** We ain’t going to hurt you bad,” said Hondo, reassuringly. 
** ’Twon’t hurt you to be lied up for a while. We will now pass 
you the time of day, as it is up to us to depart. Ausgespielt — 
nixeumrous, Dutchy. Don’t get any more impatience.” 

Fritz heard a great squeaking of saddles as the men mounted 
their horses. Then a loud yell and a great clatter of hoofs as 
they galloped pell-mell back along the Fredericksburg road. 

For more than two hours Fritz sat against his tree, tightly but 
not painfully bound. Then from the reaction after his exciting 
adventure he sank into slumber. How long he slept he knew not, 
but he was at last awakened by a rough shake. Hands were 
untying his ropes. He was lifted to his feet, dazed, confused in 
mind and weary of body. Rubbing his eyes, he looked and saw 
that he was again in the midst of the same band of terrible 
bandits. They shoved him up to the seat of his wagon and placed 
the lines in his hands. 

” Hit it out for home, Dutch,” said Hondo Bill’s voice, com- 
inandingly. “ You’ve given us lots of trouble and we’re pleased 
to see the back of your neck. Spiel! Zwei bier! Vamoose! ” 

Hondo reached out and gave Blitzen a smart cut with his 
quirt. 

The little mules sprang ahead, glad to be moving again. Fritz 
urged them along, himself dizzy and muddled over his fearful 
adventure. 

According to schedule time, he should have reached Fredericks- 
burg at daylight. As it was, he drove down the long street of the 
town at eleven o’clock a.m. He had to pass Peter Hildesmuller’s 
hovisc on his way to the post-office. He stopped his team at the 
gate and called. But Frau Hildcsmullcr was watching for him. 
Out rushed the whole family of Hildcsmullers. 

Frau Hildesmuller, fat and flushed, inquired if he had a letter 
from Lena, and then Fritz raised his voice and told the tale of 
his adventure. He told the contents of the letter that the robber 
had made him read, and then Frau Hildesmuller broke into wild 
weeping. Her little Lena drown herself! Why had they sent 
her from home? What could be done? Perhaps it would be too 
late by the time they could send for her now. Peter Hildesmuller 
dropped his meerschaum on the walk and it shivered into 
pieces. 

” Woman! ” he roared at his wife, “ why did you let that child 
go away? It is your fault if she comes home to us no more.” 
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Everyone knew that it was Peter Hildesmuller’s fault, so they 
paid no attention to his words. 

A moment afterwards a strange, faint voice was heard to call: 
“ Mamma! ** Frau Hildcsmuller at first thought it was Lena’s 
spirit calling, and then she rushed to the rear of Fritz’s covered 
wagon, and, with a loud shriek of joy caught up Lena herself, 
covering her pale little face with kisses and smothering her with 
hugs. Lena’s eyes were heavy with the deep slumber of exhaustion, 
but she smiled and lay close to the one she had longed to sec. 
'Fhcre among the mail sacks, covered in a nest of strange blankets 
and comforters, she had lain asleep until wakened by the voices 
around her. 

Fritz stared at her with eyes that bulged behind his spectacles. 

“ Gott in Himmel! ” he shouted. “ How did you get in that 
wagon? Am I going crazy as well as to be murdered and hanged 
by robbers this day? ” 

“ You brought her to as, Fritz,” cried Frau Hildesmuller. 
” How can we ever thank you enough? ” 

” Tell mamma how you came in Fritz’s wagon,” said Frau 
Hildcsmuller. 

” I don’t know,” said Lena. ” But I know how I got away 
from the hotel. The Prince brought me.” 

” By the Emperor’s crown! ” shouted Fritz, ” we are all going 
crazy.” 

” I always knew he would come,” said Lena, sitting down on 
her bundle of bedclothes on the sidewalk. ” Last night fcc came 
with his armed knights and captured the ogre’s castle. Th^y broke 
the dishes and kicked down the doors. They pitched Mr. $laloncy 
into a barrel of rain water and threw flour all over Mrs. Maloney. 
The workmen in the hotel jumped out ol the windovt^ *and ran 
into the woods when the knights began firing their gum. They 
wakened me up and I peeped down the stairs. And then the 
Prince came up and wrapped me in the bedclothes and carried 
me out. He was so tall and strong and fine. His face was as 
rough as a scrubbing brush, and he talked soft and kind and smelled 
of schnapps. He took me on his horse before him and wc rode 
away among the knights. He held me close and I went to sleep 
that way, and didn’t wake up till I got home.” 

“Rubbish!” cried Fritz Bergman. “Fairy talcs. How did 
you come from the quarries to my wagon? ” 

“ The Prince brought me,” said Lena confidently. 

And to this day the good people of Fredericksburg haven’t been 
able to make her give any other explanation. 
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C ALLIOPE Catesby was in his humours again. Ennui was 
upon him. I’his goodly promontory, the earth — particularly 
that portion of it known as Quicksand — was to him no more than 
a pestilent congregation of vapours. Overtaken by the megrims, 
the professor may seek relief in soliloquy; my lady finds solace in 
tears; the flaccid lilastcrncr scold at the millinery bills of his 
women folk. Such recourse was insuflicient to the denizens of 
Quicksand. Calliope, esficcially, was wont to express his ennui 
according to his lights. 

Over night Callioj:>e had hung out signals of approaching low 
spirits* He had kicked his own dog on the porch of the Occidental 
Hotel, and refused to apologise. He had become capricious and 
fault-finding in conversation. While strolling about he reached 
often for twigs and niesf|uite and chewed the leaves fiercely. 
That was always an ominous act. Another symptom alarming to 
those who were familiar with the different stages of his doldrums 
was his increasing politeness and a tendency to use formal phrases, 
A husky softness succeeded the usual penetrating draw'l in his 
tones. A dangerous courtesy marked his manners. Later, his 
smile became crooked, the left .side of his mouth slanting upwards, 
and Quicksand got ready to stand from under. 

At this stage Calliope generally began to drink. Finally, about 
midnight, he was seen going homeward, saluting those whom he 
met with exaggerated but inolfensive courtesy. Not yet was 
Calliope’s melancholy at the danger point. He would seat 
himself at the window of the room he occupied over Silvester’s 
tonsorial parlours and there chant liigubrioiw and tuneless ballads 
until morning, accompanying the noises by appropriate mal- 
treatment of a jingling guitar. More magnanimous than Nero, 
he would thus give musical warning of the forthcoming municipal 
upheaveal that Quicksand was scheduled to endure. 

A quiet, amiable man was Calliope Catesby at other times — 
quiet to indolence, and amiable to worthIessne.ss. At best he was 
a loafer and a nuisance; at worst he was the Terror of Quicksand. 
His ostensible occupation was something subordinate in the real 
estate line; he drove the beguiled Eastern in buckboards out to 
look over lots and ranch property. Originally he came from one 
of the Gulf States, his lank six feet, slurring rhythm of speech, and 
sectional idioms giving evidence of his birthplace. 

And yet, after taking on Western adjustments, this languid 
184 
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pine-box whittler, cracker barrel hugger, shady corner lounger 
of the cotton fields and sumac hills of the South became famed as 
a bad man among men who had made a life-long study of the art 
of truculence. 

At nine the next morning Calliope was fit. Inspired by his 
own barbarous melodies and the contents of his jug, he was ready 
primed to gather fresh laurels from the diffident brow of Quicksand. 
Encircled and criss-crossed with cartridge belts, abundantly 
garnished with revolvers, and copiously drunk, he poured forth 
into Quicksand’s main street. Too chivalrous to surprise and 
capture a town by silent sortie, he paused at the nearest corner 
and emitted his slogan — that fearful, brassy yell, so reininisrent 
of the steam piano, that had gained for him the classic appellation 
that had superseded his own baptismal name. Following close 
upon his vociferation came three shots from his forty- five by way 
of limbering up the guns and testing his aim. A yellow dog, 
the personal propery of Colonel Swazey, the proprietor of the 
Occidental, fell feet upwards in the dust with one farewell yelp. 
A Mexican who was crossing the street 1‘rom the Blue f’ront 
grocery, carrying in his hand a bottle of kerosene, was stimulated 
to a sudden and admirable burst of speed, still grasping the neck 
of the shattered bottle. The new gilt weathercock on Judge 
Riley’s lemon and ultramarine two-story residence shivered, 
(lapped, and hung by a splinter, the sport of the wanton bieezcs. 

rhe artillery was in trim. Calliope’s hand was steady. 'I’he 
liigh, calm ecstasy of habitual battle was uf)on him> though 
slightly embittered by the sadne.ss of Alexander in that his 
conquests were limited to the small world f)l Quicksand* 

Down the street went Calliope, shooting right and Idh Cdass 
fell like hail ; dogs vamosed; chickens Pew, squawking: fcTuinine 
voices shrieked concernedly to youngsters at large. The dm was 
perforated at intervals by the Uacr.nto of the 'l error’s guns, and 
was drowned periodically by the brazen screech that Quicksand 
knew so well. The occasion of Calliope’s low spirits were legal 
holidays in Quicksand. All along the main street in advaruc of 
his coming clerks were putting up shutters and closing doors. 
Business would languish for a space. I'he right of way was 
Calliope’s, and as he advanced, observing the dearth of opposition 
and the few opportunities for distraction, his ennui pcrcejHibly 
increased. 

But some four squares farther down lively preparations were 
being made to minister to Mr. Catesby’s love for interchange of 
compliments and repartee. On the previous niglit numerous 
messengers had hastened to advise Buck Paterson, the city marshal, 
of Calliope’s impending eruption. The patience of that official, 
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often Strained in extending leniency towards the disturber’s 
misdeeds, had been overtaxed. In Quicksand some indulgence was 
accorded the natural ebullition of human nature. Providing that 
the lives of the more useful citizens were not recklessly squandered, 
or too much property needlessly laid waste, the community 
sentiment was against a too strict enforcement of the law. But 
Calliope had raised the limit. His outbursts had been too frequent 
and too violent to come within the classification of a normal and 
sanitary relaxation of spirit. 

Buck Patterson had been expecting and awaiting in his little 
ten-by-twelve frame office that preliminary yell announcing that 
Calliope was feeling blue. When the signal came the City Marsha! 
rose to his feet and buckled on his guns. Two deputy sheriffs 
and three citizens who had proven the edible qualities of fire also 
stood up, ready to bandy with Calliope’s leaden jocularities. 

“ Gather that fellow in,” said Buck Patterson, setting for the 
lines of the campaign. “ Don’t have no talk, but shoot as soon as 
you can get a show. Keep behind cover and bring him down. 
He’s a nogood ’un. It’s up to Calliope to turn up his toes this 
lime, I reckon. Go to him all spraddled out, boys. And don’t 
git too reckless, for what Calliope shoots at he hits.” 

Buck Patterson, tall, muscular, and solemn-faced, with his 
bright City Marshal ” badge shining on the breast of his blue 
flannel shirt, gave his posse directions for the onslaught upon 
Calliope. The plan was to accomplish the downfall of the 
Quicksand Terror without loss to the attaching party, if possible. 

The splenetic Calliope, unconscious of retributive plots, was 
steaming down the channel, cannonading on either side, when 
he suddenly became aware of breakers ahead. The City Marshal 
and one of the deputies rose up behind some dry-goods boxes half 
a square to the front and of)encd fire. At the same time the rest 
of the posse, divided, shelled him from two side streets up which 
they were cautiously manccuvring from a well-executed detour. 

l"he first volley broke the lock of one of Calliope’s guns, cut a 
neat under-bit in his right ear, and exploded a cartridge in his 
crossbelt, scorching his ribs as it burst. Feeling braced up by this 
unexpected tonic to his spiritual depression, Calliope executed a 
fortissimo note from his upper registers, and returned the fire like 
an echo. The upholders of the law dodged at his flash, but a 
trifle too late to save one of the deputies a bullet just above the 
elbow, and the marshal a bleeding check from a splinter that a ball 
tore from a box he had ducked behind. 

And now Calliope met the enemy’s tactics in kind. Choosing 
with a rapid eye the street from which the weakest and least accu* 
rate fire had come, he invaded it at a double-quick, abandoning 
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the unprotected middle of the street. With rare cunning the 
opposing force in that direction — one of the deputies and two of the 
valorous volunteers — waited, concealed by beer barrels, until 
Calliope had .passed their retreat, and then peppered him from 
the rear. In another moment they were reinforced by the marshal 
and his other men, and then Calliope felt that in order to success- 
fully prolong the delights of the controversy he must find some 
means of reducing the great odds against him. Flis eye fell upon 
a structure that seemed to hold out this promise, providing he 
could reach it. 

Not far away was the little railroad station, its building a strong 
box-house, ten by twenty feet, resting upon a platform four feet 
above ground. Windows were in each of its walls. Something 
like a fort it might become to a man thus sorely pressed by superior 
numbers. 

Calliope made a bold a rapid spurt for it, the marshal’s crowd 
“ smoking ” him as he ran. He reached the haven in safety, the 
station agent leaving the building by a w'indow, like a flying 
squirrel, as the garrison entered the door. 

Patterson and his supporters halted under protection of a pile 
of lumber and held consultations. In the station was an iin- 
terrified desperado who was an excellent shot and carried an 
abundance of ammunition. For thirty yards on each side of the 
beseiged was a stretch of bare, open ground. It was a sure thing 
that the man who attempted to enter that unprotected area would 
be stopped by one of Calliope’s bullets. 

The City Marshal was resolved. He had decided that'Calliope 
fJatesby should no more wake the echoes of Quicksand' with his 
strident whoop. He had so announced. Officially and personally 
he felt imperatively bound to put the soft pedal on that inWrument 
of discord. It played bad tunes. 

Standing near was a hand truck used in the manipulation of 
small freight. It stood by a shed full of sacked wool, a consignment 
from one of the sheep ranches. On this truck the marshal and his 
men piled three heavy sacks of wool. Stooping low. Buck Patterson 
started for'Calliope’s fort, slowly pushing this loaded truck before 
him for protection. The posse scattering broadly, stood ready to 
nip the besieged in case he should show himself in a effort to 
repel the juggernaut of justice that was creeping upon him. Only 
once did Calliope make demonstration. He fired from a window 
and some tufts of wool spurted from the marshafs trustworthy 
bulwark. The return shots from the posse pattered against the 
window frame of the fort. No loss resulted on cither side. 

The marshal was too deeply engrossed in steering his protected 
battleship to be aware of the approach of the morning train 
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until he was within a few feet of the platform. The train was 
coming up on the other side of it. It stopped only one minute at 
Quicksand. What an opportunity it would offer to Calliope! 
lie had only to step out the other door, mount the train, and 
Qway. 

Al)andoning his breastworks, Buck, with his gun ready, dashed 
up the steps and into the room, driving open the closed door with 
one heave of his weighty shoulder. The members of the posse 
heard one shot tired inside, and then there was silence. 

At length the wounded man opened his eyes. After a blank 
spac e he again could see and hear and feel and think. Turning 
his eyes about, he found himself lying on a wooden bench. A tall 
man with a perplexed countenance, wearing a big badge with 
“ City Marshal ” engraved upon it, stood over him. A little old 
Woman in black, with a wrinkled face and sparkling black eyes 
was holding a wet handkerchief against one of his temples. He 
was trying to get these facts fixed in his mind and connected with 
past events, when the old woman began to talk. 

There now, great, big, strong manl That bullet never tetched 
yc! Jest skeeted along the side of your head and sort oi’ paralysed 
ye for a spell. Tve heerd of sech things afore; con-cussion is 
what they names it. Abel Wadkins used to kill squirrels that way 
— barkin* ’em, Abe called it. You jest been barked, sir, and you’ll 
be all right in a little bit. Feel lots belter already, don’t ye! You 
just lay still a while longer and let me bathe your head. You 
don’t know me, I reckon, and ’tain’t surprisin’ that you shouldn’t. 
I come in on that train from Alabama to sec my son. Big son, 
ain’t he? Lands! you wouldn’t hardly think he’d ever been a 
baby, would yc? This is my .son, sir.” 

Half turning, the old woman looked up at the standing man, 
her worn face lighting with a proud and wonderful smile. She 
reached out one veined and calloused hand and took one of her 
son’s. Then smiling cheerily down at the prostrate man, she 
continued to dip the handkercliief in the waiting-room tin wash- 
basin and gently apply it to his temple. She had the benevolent 
garrulity of old age. 

“ I ain’t seen my son before,” she continued, “ in eight years. 
One of my nephews, Elkanah Price, he’s a conductor on one of 
them railroads, and he got me a pass to come out here. I can stay 
a whole week on it, and then it'll take me back again. Jest think 
now, that little boy of mine has got to be an officer — a city 
marshal of a whole town! That’s something like a constable, 
ain’t it? I never knowed he w'as an officer; he didn’t say nothin' 
about it in his letters. I reckon he thought his old mother’d be 
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skeered about the danj^er he was in. But, laws! I never was 
much of a hand to git skeered, ’Tain*t no use. I heard them guns 
a-shootin’ while I was gittin off them cars, and I see smoke 
a-comin* out of the depot, but I jest walked right along. 7'lien I 
see son’s face lookin’ out through the w'indow. I knowed him at 
oncet. He met me at the door, and squeezed me ’most to death. 
And there you vvvis, sir, a-lyin* there jest like you was dead, and 
1 ’lowed we’d see what might be done to help sot you up.” 

“ I think I’ll sit up now,” said the concussion patient. I'm 
feeling pretty fair by this time.” 

He sat, somewhat weakly yet, leaning against the wall. He v^as 
a rugged man, big-boned and straight. His eyes, steady and keen 
seemed to linger upon the face of the man standing so still above 
him. His look wandered often from the face he studied to the 
marshal’s badge upon the other’s breast. 

“ ^'cs, yes, you’ll be all right,” said the old woman, patting his 
arm, “ if you don’t get to cuttin* up again, and havin’ folks shootin’ 
at you. Son told me about you, .sir, while you was layin’ 
senseless on the floor. Don’t you take it as meddlesome fer an 
old woman with a son as big as you to talk about it. And you 
mustn’t hold no grudge ag’in’ my son for havin’ to shoot at ye. 
An oflicer has got to take up for the law — it’s his duty — and them 
that acts bad and lives wrong has to suffer. Don’t blame my 
son any, sir — ’tain’t his fault. He’s always been a good boy — 
good when he was growin’ up, and kind and ’bedient and well- 
bt haved. Won’t you let me advise you, sir, not to do so no more? 
Be a good man and leave liquor alone, and live peaceably and 
godly. Keep away from bad company and work honest and sleep 
.sweet.” 

I'he black-mittened hand of the old pleader gently touched 
the breast of the man she addressed. Very earnest and candid 
lier old, worn face looked. In her rusty black dntss and antique 
bonnet she sat, near the close of a long life, and epitomised the 
experience of the world. Still the man to whom she spoke gazed 
above her head, contemplating the .silent son of the old mother. 

” What doas the marshal say? ” he asked. ” Docs he believe 
the advice is good? Suppose the marshal speaks up and says if 
the talk’s all right? ” 

I’he tall man moved uneasily. He fingered the badge on his 
breast for a moment, and then he put an arm around the old 
woman and drew her close to him. She smiled, the unchanging 
mother smile of threc-scorc years, and patted his big brown hand 
with her crooked, mittened fingers while her son spake. 

“ I say this,” he said, looking squarely into the eyes of the other 
man, that if I was in your place I’d follow it. If I was a drunken 
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desperate character, without shame or hope, I’d follow it. If I 
was in your place and you was in mine Fd say: ‘ Marshal, Fm 
willin’ to swear if you’ll give me the chance I’ll quit the racket. 
Fll drop the tanglefoot and the gun play, and won’t play boss 
no more. Fll be a good citizen and go to work and quit my 
foolishness. So help me God! * That’s what Fd say to you if 
you was marshal and I was in your place.” 

“ Hear my son talkin’,” said the old woman, softly. “ Hear him, 
sir. You promise to be good and he won’t do you no harm. 
Forty-one year ago his heart first beat ag’in’ mine, and it’s beat 
true ever since.” 

The other man rose to his feet, trying his limbs and stretching 
his muscles. 

“ Then,” said he, “ if you was in my place and said that, and 
I was marshal, Fd say: ‘ Go free, and do your best to keep your 
promise.’ ” 

” Lawsyl ” exclaimed the old woman in a sudden flutter, “ cf 
I didn’t clear forget that trunk of mine. I see a man settin’ it 
on the platform jest as I seen son’s face in the window, and it 
went plum out of my head. There’s eight jars of home-made 
quince jam in that trunk that I made myself. I wouldn’t have 
nothin* happen to them jars for a red apple.” 

Away to the door she trotted, spry and anxious, and then 
Calliope Catesby spoke out to Buck Patterson: 

” I just couldn’t help it, Buck. I seen her though the window 
a-comin’ in. She had never heard a word ’bout iny tough ways. 
1 didn’t have the nerve to let her know I was a worthless cuss 
bein’ hunted down by the community. There you was lyin’ 
where my shot laid you, like you was dead. The idea struck me 
sudden, and I just took your badge off and fastened it on to 
myself, and I fastened my reputation on to you. I told her I 
was the marshal and you was a holy terror. You can take your 
badg^ back now, Buck.” 

With shaking fingers Calliope began to unfasten the disc of 
metal from his shirt. 

” Easy there! ” said Buck Patterson. ” You keep that badge 
right where it is, Calliope Catesby, Don’t you dare to take it off 
till the day your mother leaves this town. You’ll be city marshal 
of Quicksand as long as she’s here to know it. After I stir around 
town a bit and put ’em on Fll guarantee that nobody won’t give 
the thing away to her. And say, you leather-headed, rip-roarin’, 
low-down son of a locoed cyclone, you follow that advice she 
gave me! Fm goin’ to take some of it myself, too.” 

“ Buck,” said Calliope, feelingly, “ ef I don’t I hope I may ” 

“ Shut up,” said Buck. “ She’s a-comin’ back.” 
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THE VOICE OF THE CITY 


T wenty-five years ago the school children used to chant 
their lessons. The manner of their delivery was a singsong 
recitative between the utterance of an Episcopal minister and the 
drone of a tired sawmill. 1 mean no disrespect. We must have 
lumber and sawdust. 

I remember one beautiful and instructive little lyric that 
emanated from the physiology class. The most striking line of it 
was this: 

The shin-bone is the long-est hone in the human bod-y.’’ 
What an inestimable boon it would have been if all the corporeal 
and spiritual facts pertaining to man had thus been tunefully and 
logically inculcated in our youthful minds! But what we gained 
in anatomy, music, and philosophy was meagre. 

The other day 1 became confused. I needed a ray of light. I 
turned back to those school days for aid. But in all the nasal 
harmonics we whined forth from those hard benches 1 could not 
recall one that treated of the voice of agglomerated mankind. 

In other words, of the composite vocal message of massed 
humanity. 

In other words, of the Voice of a Big City. 

Now, the individual voice is not lacking. Wc can understand 
the song of the poet, the ripple of the brook, the meaning of the 
man who wants $5 until next Monday, the inscriptions on the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, the language of flowers, the “ step lively 
of the conductor, and the prelude of the milk cans at 4 a.m. 
(’ertain large-eared ones even assert that they are wise to the 
vibrations of the tympanum produced by concussion of the air 
emanating from Mr. H. James. But who can comprehend the 
meaning of the voice of the city? 

I went out for to see. 

First, f asked Aurelia. She wore white Swiss and a hat with 
flowers on it, and ribbons and ends of things fluttered here and 
there. 

“Tell me,” I said stammeringly, for I have no voice of my 
own, what does this big — er— enormous — er — whopping city 
say? It must have a voice of some kind. Does it ever speak to 
you? How do you interpret its meaning? It is a tremendous mass, 
but it must have a key.” 

“ Like a Saratoga trunk? ” asked Aurelia. 

“ No,” said I. “ Please do not refer to the lid. I have a fancy 
o.H.s. 193 7 
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that every city has a voice. Each one has something to say to the 
one who can hear it. What docs the big one say to you? 

“ All cities,” said Aurelia, judicially, “ say the same thing. 
When they get through saying it there is an echo from Phila- 
delphia. So, they are unanimous.” 

“ Here are 4,000,000 people,” said I, scholastically, “ com- 
pressed upon an island, which is mostly lamb surrounded by 
Wall Street water. The conjunction of so many units into so 
small a space must result in an identity — or, or rather a homo- 
geneity — that finds its oral expression through a common channel. 
It is as you might say, a conseasus of translation, concentrating 
in a crystallised general idea which rcv^eals itself in what may be 
termed the Voice of the City. Can you tell me what it is? ” 

Aurelia smiled wonderfully. She sat on the high stoop. A 
spray of insolent ivy bobbed against her right ear. A ray of 
impudent moonlight flickered upon her nose. But I was adamant, 
nickel-plated. 

“ I must go and find out,” I said, “ what is the Voice of this 
City. Other cities have voices. It is an assignment. I must have 
it. New York,” I continued, in a rising tone, “ had better not 
hand me a cigar and say: ‘ Old man, I can’t talk for publication.* 
No other city acts in that way. Chicago says, urihesitatingly, ‘ I 
will *; Philadelphia says, ‘ I should *; New Orleans says, ‘ I used 
to *; Louisville says, ‘ Don’t care if I do St. Louis says, ‘ Excuse 
me *; Pittsburg says, ‘ Smoke up.’ Now, New York ” 

Aurelia smiled. 

“ Very well,” said I, “ I must go elsewhere and find out.” 

I went into a palace, tile-floored, chcrub-ceilingcd, and square 
with the cop. I put my foot on the brass rail and said to Billy 
Magnus, the best bartender in the diocese; 

“ Billy, you’ve lived in New York a long time — what kind of a 
song and dance docs this old town give you? What I mean is, 
doesn’t the gab of it seem to kind of bunch up and slide over the 
bar to you in a sort of amalgamated tip that hits off the burg in 
a kind of epigram with a dash of bitters and a slice of ” 

“ Excuse me a minute,” said Billy, somebody’s punching the 
button at the side door.” 

He went away; came back with an empty tin bucket; again 
vanished w^ith it full ; returned and said to me: 

I'hat was Mame. She rings twice. She likes a glass of beer 
for supper. Her and the kid. If you ever saw that little skeesicks 

of mine brace up in his high chair and lake his beer But say, 

what was yours? I get kind of excited when I hear them two rings 
— ^w'as it the ba.seball score or gin fizz you asked for? ” 

“ Ginger ale,” I answered. 
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I walked up to Broadway. I saw a cop on the comer. The cops 
take kids up, women across, and men in, I went up to him. 

“If Pm not exceeding the spiel limit,” I said, “ let me ask you. 
You see New York during its vocative hours. It is the function of 
you and your brother cops to preserve the acoustics of the city. 
There must be a civic voice that is intelligible to you. At night 
during your lonely rounds you must have heard it. What is the 
rpiioine of its turmoil and shouting? What does the city say to 
you? ” 

“ Friend,” said the policeman, spinning his club, “ it don’t say 
nothing. I get my orders from the man higher up. Say, I guess 
you’re all right. Stand here for a few minutes and keep an eye 
open for the roundsman.” 

The cop melted into the darkness of the side street. In ten 
minutes he had returned. 

“ Married last Tuesday,” he said, half gruffly. “ You know 
how they are. She comes to that corner at nine every night for a 
■ — comes to say ‘ hello! ’ I generally manage to be there. Say, 
what was it you asked me a bit ago — what’s doing in the city? 
Oh, there’s a roof-garden or two just opened, twelve blocks up.” 

I crossed a crow’s-foot of street-car tracks, and skirted the edge 
of an umbrageous park. An artificial Diana, gilded, heroic, 
poised, wind-ruled, on the tower, shimmered in the clea^ liglit of 
her namesake in the sky. Along came my poet, hurrying, hatted, 
haired, emitting dactyls, spondees and dactyiis. I seized, him. 

“ Bill,” said I the magazine he is Cleon), “ give me a lift. 

I am on an assignment to find out the Voice of the City. Vou sec, 
it’s a sj)ccial order. Ordinarily a symposium comprijiing the 
views of Henry Clews, John L. Sullivan, Edwin Markham, May 
Irwin and Charles Schwab would be about all. But this is a 
different matter. Wc want a broad, poetic, mystic vocalisation 
of the city’s soul and meaning. You are the very chap to give me 
a bint. Some years ago a man got at the Niagara Fall# and gave 
us its pitch. Ihe note was about two feet blow the lowest G on 
the piano. Now, you can’t put New York into a note unless it’s 
better indorsed than that. But give me an idea of what it would 
say if it should speak. It is bound to be a mighty and far-reaching 
utterance, l^o arrive at it we must take the tremendous crash 
of the chords of the day’s traffic, the laughter and music of the 
night, the solemn tones of Dr. Parkhurst, the rag-time, the weep- 
ing, the stealthy hum of cab- wheels, the shout of the press agent, 
the tinkle of fountains on the roof-gardens, the hullabaloo of the 
strawberry vendor and the covers of Everybody's Magazine^ the 
whispers of the lovers in the parks — all those sounds must go into 
your Voice — not combined, but mixed, and of the mixture an 
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essence made; and of the essence and extract — an audible 
extract, of which one drop shall form the thing we seek.” 

“ Do you remember,” asked the poet, with a chuckle, “ that 
California girl we met at Stiver’s studio last week? Well, I’m on 
my way to see her. She repeated that j>oem of mine, ‘ The Tribute 
of Spring ’ word for word. She’s the smartest proposition in this 
town just at present. Say, how does this confounded tie look? 
I spoiled four before I got one to set right.” 

“ And the Voice that I asked you about? ” I inquired. 

“ Oh, she doesn’t sing,” said C^lcon. “ But you ought to hear 
her recite my ‘ Angel of the Inshore Wind.* ’* 

I passed on. I cornered a newsboy and he flashed at me 
prophetic pink papers that outstrij^ped the news by two revolutions 
of the clock’s largest hand. 

“ Son,” I said, while I pretended to chase coins in my penny 
pocket, “ doesn’t it sometimes seem to you as if the city ought 
to be able to talk? AH these ups and downs and funny business 
and queer things happening every day — what would it say, do 
you think, if it could speak? ” 

“ Quit yer kiddin*,” said the boy. “ Wot paper ycr want? 
1 got no time to waste. It’s Mag’s birthday, and I want thirty 
cents to git her a present.” 

Here was no interpreter of the city’s mouth piece. I bought 
a paper, and consigned its undeclared treaties, its premeditated 
murders and unfought battles to an ash can. 

Again I repaired to the park and sat in the moon shade. I 
thought and thought, and wondered why none could tell me what 
I asked for. 

And then, as swift as light from a fixed star, the answer came 
to me. I arose and hurried — hurried as so many reasoners must, 
back around rny circle. I knew the answer and I hugged it in 
my breast as I flew, fearing lest someone would stop me and 
demand iny secret. 

Aurelia was still on the stoop. The moon was higher and the 
ivy shadows were deeper. I sat at her side and wc watched a little 
( loud tilt at the drifting moon and go asunder quite pale and 
discomfited. 

And then, wonder of wonders and delight of delights! our 
hands somehow touched, and our fingers closed togeher and did 
not part. 

After half an hour Aurelia said, with that smile of hers: 

“ Do you know, you haven’t spoken a word since you came 
back! ” 

“ That,” said I, nodding wisely, “ is the Voice of the City.” 



THE COMPLETE LIFE OF JOHN HOPKINS 


T here rs a saying that no man has lasted the full flavour 
of life until he has known poverty, love, and war. 'Die 
justness of this reflection commends it to the lover of condensed 
philosophy. I'hc three conditions embrace about all there is in 
life worth knowing. A surface thinker might deem that wealth 
should be added to the list. Not so. When a poor man finds a 
long-hidden quartcr-dollar that has slipped through a rij) into 
his vest lining, he sounds the pleasure of life with a deeper plum- 
met than any millionaire can hope to cast. 

It seems that the wise executive power that rules life has 
thought best to drill man in these three conditions; and none 
may escape all three. In rural places the terms do not mean so 
much. Poverty is less pinching; love is temperate; war shrinks 
to contests about boundary lines and the neighbour’s hens. It is 
in the cities that our epigram gains in truth and vigour; and it 
has remained for one John Hopkins to crowd the experience into 
a rather small space of time. 

The Hopkins flat was like a thousand others. There was a 
rubber plant in one window; a flea-bitten terrier sat in the other, 
wondering when he was to have his day. 

John Hopkins was like a thousand others. He worked at $20 
per week in a nine-story, red-bnek building at cither Insurance, 
Piuckle’s Hoisting Engines, Chiropody, Loans, Pulleys^ Boas 
Renovated, Walt^; Guaranteed in Five Lessons, or Artificial 
I imbs. It is not fur us to wring Mr. Hoi)kiiis’s avocation from 
these outward signs that be. 

Mrs. Hopkins was like a thousand others. The auriferous 
tooth, the sedentary disposition, the Sunday afternoon wanderlust, 
the draught upon the delicatessen store for home-made comforts, 
the furor for department store marked-down sales, the feeling of 
superiority to the iady in the third-floor front who wore genuine 
ostrich tips and had two names over her bell, the mucilaginous 
hours during which she remained glued to the window sill, the 
vigilant avoidance of the instalment man, the tireless patronage 
of the acoustics of the dumb-waiter shaft — all the attributes of 
the Gotham flat-dweller were hers. 

One moment yet of sententiousness and the story moves. 

In the Big City large and sudden things happen. You round 
a corner and thrust the rib of your umbrella into the eye of your 
old friend from Kootenai Falls. You stroll out to pluck a Sweet 
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William in the park and — lo! bandits attack you — you are 
ambtalanced to the hospital — you marry your nurse; are divorced 
— get squeezed while short on U.P.S. and D.O.W.N.S. — stand 
in the bread line — marry an heiress, take out your laundry and 
pay your club dues — seemingly all in the wink of an eye. You 
travel the streets, and a finger beckons to you, a handkerchief is 
dropped for you, a brick is dropped upon you, the elevator cable 
or your bank breaks, a table d’h6te or your wife disagrees with 
you, and Fate losses you about like a cork crumbs in wine opened 
by an un-feed waiter. The City is a sprightly youngster, and you 
are red paint upjn its toy, and you get licked off. 

John Hopkins sat, after a compressed dinner, in his glove-fitting 
straight-front flat. He sat upon a hornblende couch and gazed, 
wiih satiated eyes, at Art Brought Home to the People in the 
shape of The Storm ** tacked against the wall. Mrs. Hopkins 
discoursed droningly of the dinner smells from the flat across the 
hail. The flea-bitten terrier gave Hopkins a look of disgust and 
showed a man-hating tooth. 

Here was ni i:hcr poverty, love, nor war; but upon such barren 
stems may be grafted those essentials of a complete life. 

John Hopkins sought lo inject a few raisins of conversation, into 
the tasteless dough of existence. “ Putting a new elevator in at 
the office,” he said, discarding the nominative noun, “ and the 
boss has turned out his whiskers.” 

” You don’t mean it! ” commented Mrs. Hopkins. 

** Mr. Whipples,” continued John, “ wore his new spring suit 

down to-day. 1 liked it fine. It’s a grey with ” He stopped, 

suddenly .stricken by a need that made itself known to him. “ I 
believe I’ll walk down to the corner and get a fivc-cent cigar,” he 
concluded. 

John Hopkins took his hat and picked his way down the musty 
halls and stairs of tiie flat-house. 

I'hc evening air was mild, and the streets shrill with the careless 
cries of children playing games controlled by mysterious rhythms 
and phrases. I’hcir ciders held the doorways and steps with 
leisurely pipe and gossip. Paradoxically, the fire-escapes sup- 
ported lovers in couples who made no attempt to fly the mounting 
conflagration they were there to fan. 

The corner cigar store aimed at by John Hopkins was kept by 
a man named Freshmayer, who looked upon the earth as a sterile 
promontory, 

Hopkins, unknown in the store, entered and called genially 
for his “ bunch of spinach, carfare grade.” This imputation 
deepened the pessimism of Freshmayer; but he set out a brand 
tliat came perilously near to filling the order, Hopkins bit oft’ 
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the riiots of his purchase, and lighted up at the swinging gas jet- 
Feeling in his pockets to make payment, he found not a penny 
there. 

“ Say, my friend,*^ he explained, frankly, ** IVe come out 
without any change. Hand you that nickel first time I pass.” 

Joy surged in Freshmayer’s heart. Here was corroboration of 
his belief that the world was rotten and man a peripatic evil. 
Without a word he rounded the end of his counter and made 
earnest onslaught upon his customer. Hopkins was no man lo 
serve as a punching-bag for a pessimistic tobacconist. He quickly 
bestowed upon Freshmayer a colorado-maduro eye in return 
for tlie ardent kick that he received from tlie dealer in goods for 
cash only. 

The impetus of the enemy’s attack forced the Hopkins line back 
lo the sidewalk. 'Fhcre the conflict raged; the pacific wooden 
Indian, with his carven smile, was overturned, and tliose of the 
street who delighted in carnage pressed round to view the zealous 
joust. 

But then came the inevitable cop and imminent inconvenience 
for both the attacker and attacked. John Hopkins was a peaceful 
( itizen. who worked at rebuses of nights in a flat, but he was not 
without the fundamental spirit of resistance that comes with the 
l>rittlc-rage. lie knocked the policeman into a grocer’s sidewalk 
display of goods and gave Freshmayer a punch that caused him 
temporarily lo regret that he had not made it a rule to extend a 
fi\(*-ccnt line of credit to certain customers. Then Hopkans took 
spiritc?dly to his heels down the sidewalk, closely followed by the 
cigar-dealer and (he policeman, whose uniform testified to the 
reason in the grocer’s sign that read; “ Eggs cheaper than any- 
where else in the city.” 

As Hopkins ran he became aware of a big, low, red, racing 
automobile that kept abreast of him in the street. This auto 
steered in to the side of the sidewalk, and the man guiding it 
motioned to Hopkins to jump into it. He did so without slackening 
his speed, and fell into the turkey-red upholstered seat beside 
the chauffeur. The big machine, with a diminuendo cough, 
flew away like an albatross down the avenue into which the street 
emptied. 

Fhe driver of the auto sped his machine without a word. He 
was masked beyond guess in the goggles and diabolic garb of the 
chauffeur. 

Much obliged old man,” called Hopkins, gratefully. “ I 
guess you’ve got sporting blood in you, all right, and don’t 
admire the sight of two men trying to soak one. Little more and 
I’d have been pinched.” 
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The chaufTeur made no sign that he had heard. Hopkins 
shrugged a shoulder and chewed at his cigar, to which his teeth 
had clung grimly throughout the melee. 

len minutes and the auto turned into the open carriage 
entrance of a noble mansion of brown stone, and stood still. The 
chauffeur leaped out, and said: 

“ Come quick. The lady, she will explain. It is the great 
honour you will have, monsieur. Ah, that milady could call 
upon Armand to do this thing! But, no, I am only one chauffeur.” 

With vehement gestures the chauffeur conducted Hopkins into 
the house. He was ushered into a small but luxurious reception 
chamber. A lady, young, and possessing the beauty of visions, 
rose from a chair. In her eyes smouldered a becoming anger. Her 
high-arched, thread-like brow's were ruflled into a delicious 
frown. 

“ Milady,” said the chauffeur, bowing low, “ T have the honour 
to relate to you that I went to the house of Monsieur Long and 
found him to be not at home. As 1 carn(‘ back I sec this gentleman 
in combat against — how you say — greatest odds. He is fighting 
with five — ten — thirty nten — gendarmes, missi. Yes, milady, he 
what you call ‘ swat ’ one — three — eight policemans. If that 
Monsieur Ix)ng is out I say to myself this gentleman he will serve 
milady so well, and T bring him here,” 

” Very well, Armand,” said the lady, “ you may go.” She 
turned to Hopkins, 

” I sent my chauffeur,” she said, ” to bring my cousin Walter 
Long. I'here is a man in this house who has treated me with 
insult and abuse. I have complained to my aunt, and she laughs 
at me. Armand says you arc brave. In these prosaic days men 
who arc both brave and chivalrous arc few. May I count upon 
your assistance? ” 

John Hopkins thrust the remains of his cigar into his coat pocket. 
He looked upon this winning creature and felt his first thrill of 
romance. It was a knightly love, and contained no disloyalty 
to the flat with the flea-bitten terrier and the lady of his choice. 
He had married her after a picnic of the Lady Label Stickers’ 
Union, L odge No. 2 , on a dare and a bet of new hats and chowder 
all around with his friend, Billy McManus. This angel who was 
begging him to come to her rescue was something too heavenly 
for chowder, and as for hats— golden, jewelled crowns for her! 

“ Say,” said John Hopkins, “just show me the guy that you’ve 
got the grouch at. Tve neglected my talents as a scrapper hereto- 
fore, but this is my busy night.” 

“ He is in there,” said the lady, pointing to a closed door, 
“ Come. Arc you sure that you do not falter or fear? ” 
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“ Me? ” said John Hopkins, “Just give me one of those roses 
in ihc bunch you are wearing, will you? ” 

The lady gave him a red, red rose. John Hopkins kissed it, 
stuffed it into his vest pocket, opened the door and walked into 
the room. It was a handsome library, softly but brightly lighted. 
A young man was there reading. 

Books on etiquette is what you want to study,” said John 
Hopkins, abruptly. “ Get up here, and Til give you some lessons. 
Be rude to a lady will you? ” 

riic young man looked mildly surprised. Then he arose 
languidly, dexterously caught the arms of John Hopkins and 
conducted him irresistibly to the front door of the house. 

“ Beware, Ralph Branscombe,” cried the lady, who had 
followed, “ what you do to tlic gallant man who has tried to 
protect me.” 

The young man shoved John Hopkins gently out the door 
and then closed it. 

“ Bess,” he said calmly, I wish you would quit reading 
historical novels. How in the world did that fellow g(!t in here? ” 

“ Arrnand brought him,” said the young lady. “ I think you 
arc awfully mean not to let me have that St. Bernard. I sent 
Arrnand for Walter, I was so angry with you.” 

“ Be sensible, Bess,” said the young man, taking her arm. 
“ I’liat dog isn’t safe. He has bitten two or three people around 
tile kennels. Come now, let’s go tell auntie we arc in good humour 
again.” 

Arm in arm, they moved away. 

John Hopkins walked to his flat. I’he janitor’s five*»year-oId 
daughter was playing on the steps. Hopkins gave her a nice, 
red rose and walked upstairs. 

Mrs. Hopkins was philandering with curl -papers. 

“ Get your cigar ?” she asked, disinterestedly. 

Sure,” said Hopkins, “ and I knocked around a whfle outside. 
It’s a nice night.” 

He sat upon the hornblende sofa, took out the stump of his 
cigar, lighted it, and gazed at the graceful figures in “ The 
Storm ” on the opposite wall. 

“ I was telling you,” said he, “ about Mr. Whipple’s suit. It’s 
a grey, with an invisible check, and it looks fine.” 
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T here were 3,000 girls in ihc Biggest Store. Masie was one 
of them. She was eighteen and a saleslady in the gent’s 
gloves. Here she became versed in two varieties of human beings 
—the kind of gents who buy their gloves in department stores 
and the kind of women who buy gloves for unfortunate gents. 
Besides this wide knowledge of the human species, Masie had 
acquired other information. She had listened to the promulgated 
wisdom of the 2,990 other girls and had stored it in a brain that 
was as secretive and wary as that of a Maltese cat. Perhaps 
nature, foreseeing that she would lack wise counsellors, had 
mingled the saving ingredient of shrewdness along with her 
beauty, as she has endowed the silver fox of the priceless fur above 
the other animals with cunning. 

For Masie was beautiful. She was a deep-tinted blonde, with 
the calm poise of a lady who cooks butter cakes in a window. 
She stood behind her counter in the Biggest Store; and as you 
closed your hand over the type-line for your glove measure you 
thought of Hebe; and as you looked again you wondered how 
she had come by Minerva’s eyes. 

When the floorwalker was not looking Masie chewed tutti frutti ; 
when he was looking she gazed up as if at the clouds and smiled 
wistfully. 

That is the shopgirl smile, and I enjoin you to shun it unless 
you are well fortifled with callosity of the heart, caramels, and a 
congeniality for the capers of Cupid. This smile belonged to 
Masic’s recreation hours and not to the store; but the floorwalker 
must have his own. He is the Shylock of the stores. When he 
comes nosing around the bridge of his nose is a toll-bridge. It 
is goo-goo eyes or “ git ” when he looks towards a pretty girl. 
Of course not all floorwalkers are thus. Only a few days ago the 
papers printed news of one over eighty years of age. 

One day Irving Carter, painter, millionaire, traveller, poet, 
automobilist, happened to enter the Biggest Store. It is due to 
him to add that his visit was not voluntary. Filial duty took him 
by the collar and dragged him inside, while his mother philandered 
among the bronze and terra-cotta statuettes. 

Carter strolled across to the glove counter in order to shoot a 
few minutes on the wing. His need for gloves was genuine; he 
had forgotten to bring a pair with him. But his action hardly 
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calls for apology, because he had never heard of glove-counter 
ilirtations. 

As he neared the vicinity of his fate he hesitated, suddenly 
conscious of this unknown phase of Cupid’s less vvorthy profession, 

I’hrec or four cheap fellows, sonorously garbed, were leaning 
over the counters, wrestling with the mediatorial hand-coverings, 
while giggling girls played vivacious seconds to their lead upon the 
strident string of coquetry. Garter would have retreated, but he 
had gone too far. Masie confronted him behind her counter with 
a questioning look in eyes as coldly, beautifully, warmly blue as 
the glint of summer sunsliinc on a iceberg drifting in Southern 
seas. 

And then Irving Carter, painter, millionaire, etc., felt a warm 
flush rise to his aristocratically pale face. But not from tfiffidcnce. 
The blush was intellectual in origin. lie knew in a moment that 
he stood in the ranks of the ready-made youths who wooed the 
giggling girls at other counters. Himself leaned against the oaken 
trysting place of a cockney Cupid with a desire in his heart for the 
favour of a glove salesgirl. He was no more than Bill and Jack 
and Mickey. And then he fell a sudden tolerance for them, and 
an elating, courageous contempt for the conventions upon which 
he had fed, and an unliesitating determination to have this 
perfect creature for his own. 

When the gloves were paid for and wrapped Carter lingered for 
a moment. The dimples at the corners of Masic’s damask mouth 
<l''ppencd. All gentlemen who bought gloves lingered in just 
t!:at way. She curved an arm, showing like Psyche’s through her 
shirt-waist sleeve, and rested an elbow upon the show-Ose edge. 

Carter had never before encountered a situation of which he 
had not been perfect mast<!r. But now he stood far more awkward 
than Bill or Jack or Mickey. He had no chance of meeting this 
beautiful girl socially. His mind struggled tore call the nature 
and habits of shopgiils as he had read or heard of them* Somehow 
he had received the idea that they sometimes did not insist too 
strictly upon the regular channels of introduction. His heart 
beat loudly at the thought of proposing an unconventional meeting 
with this lovely and virginal being. But the tumult in his heart 
gave him courage. 

After a few friendly and well-received remarks on general 
subjects, he laid his card by her hand on the counter, 

“ Will you please pardon me,” he said, “ if I seem too bold ; 
but I earnestly hope you will allow me the pleasure of seeing you 
again. There is my name; I assure you that it is with the greatest 
respect that I ask the favour of becoming one of your fr 
acquaintances. May I not hope for the privilege? ” 
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Masie knew men — especially men who buy gloves. Without 
hesiialioii she. looked him frankly and smilingly in the eyes and 
said : 

“ Sure. I guess you’re all right. I don’t usually go out with 
strange gentlemen, though. It ain’t quite ladylike. When should 
you want to see me again? ” 

“ As soon as I may,” said Garter. “ If you would allow me to 
rail at your home, I ” 

Masie laughed musically. “ Oh, gee, no! ” she said, emphati- 
cally. “ If you could sec our Hat once! There’s five of us in three 
rooms. I’d just like to sec ma’s face if I was to bring a gentleman 
friend there! ” 

“ Anywhere, then,” said the enamoured Carter, “ that will be 
convenier?! to you.” 

” Say,” sugg<‘sted Masie, with a bright-idea look in her peach- 
blow fare; ” 1 gut'ss Thursday night will about suit me. Suppose 
you come to the corner of Eighth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street 
at 7.30. I live right near the corner. But I’ve got to l)c back home 
by eleven. Ma never lets me stay out after eleven.” 

Carter promised gratelully to keep the tryst, and then hastened 
to his mother, who was looking about for him to ratify her purchase 
of a bronzr l^iana. 

A salesgirl, with small eyes and an obttise nose, strolled near 
Masie, with a friendly leer. 

Did you make a hit with his nobs, Masie? ” she asked, 
familiarly. 

” 'I’he gc'ntlenian asked permission to call,” answered Masie, 
with the grand air, as she slipped Carter’s card into the bosom of 
her waist. 

“ Permission to rail! ” echoed small eyes, with a snigger. “ Did 
he say anything about dinner in the Waldorf and a spin in his 
auto afterwards? ” 

” Oh, chec^sc it! ” said Masie wearily. “ You’ve bc*cn used to 
swell things, 1 don’t think. You’ve had a swelled head ever since 
that hose-cnrl driver tofjk you out to a chop sucy joint. No, he 
never mentioned th^ Waldorf; but there’s a Fifth Avenue address 
on his cani, and if he buys the supper you can bet your life there 
won’t be no pigtail on the waiter what takes the order.” 

As Charter glidecl away from the Biggcist Store with his mother 
in his c^lectric runabout, he bit his lip with a dull ]>ain at his heart, 
lit* knew that love had come to him for the first time in all the 
twenty-nine years of his life. And that the object of it should make 
so readily an appointment with him at a street corner, though it 
was a step towards his desires, tortured him with misgivings. 

Carter did not know the shopgirl. He did not know that her 
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home is often either a scarcely habitable tiny room or a domicile 
filled to overflowing with kith and kin. The street corner is her 
parlour, the park is her drawing-room; the avenue is her garden 
walk ; yet for the most part she is as inviolate mistress of herself 
in them as is my lady inside her tapestried chamber. 

One evening at dusk, two w'ceks after their first meeting. 
Carter and Masie strolled arm-in-arm into a little, dirnly-lit 
}3ark. I’hey found a bench, tree-shadowed and secluded, and sat 
there. 

For the first time his arm stole gently around her. Her golden- 
bronze head slid restfully against his shoulder. 

“ Gee! ” sighed Masie, thankfully. “ Why didn’t you ever 
think of that before? ” 

“ Masie,” said Carter, earnestly, “ you surely know that I love 
you. I ask you sincerely to marry me. You know me well 
enough by this time to have no doubts of me. I want you, and 
1 must have you. I care nothing for the difference in our stations.” 

*' What is the difference? ” asked Masie, curiously. 

” Well, there isn’t any,” said Carter, quickly, ” except in the 
minds of foolish people. It is in my power to give you a life of 
luxury. My social jiosition is beyond dispute, and my means arc 
ample.” 

” They all say that,” remarked Masie. ” It’s the kid they all 
give you. I suppose you really work in a delicatessen or follow 
the races. 1 ain’t as green as I look.” 

* I can furnish you all the proofs you want,” said Carter, gently. 
“ And I want you, Masie. 1 loved you the first day I saw you.” 

” They all do,” said Masie, with an amused laugh, ” to hear 
’em talk. If I could meet a man that got stuck on me the third 
lime he’d seen me I think I’d get mashed on him.” 

“ Please don’t say such things,” pleaded Carter. ” Listen to me, 
dear. Ever since I first looked into your eyes you have been the 
only woman in the world for me.” 

“Oh, ain’t you the kidder! ” smiled Masie. “How many 
other girls did you ever tell that? ” 

But Carter persisted. And at length he reached the flimsy, 
fluttering little soul of the shopgirl that existed somewhere deep 
down in her lovely bosom. His words penetrated the heart 
whose very lightness was its safest armour. She looked up at him 
with eyes that saw. And a warm glow visited her cool cheeks. 
Tremblingly, awfully, her moth wrings closed, and she seemed 
about to settle upon the flower of love. Some faint glimmer 
of life and its possibilities on the other side of her glove counter 
dawned upon her. Carter felt the change and crowded the 
opportunity. 
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Marry me, Masie,” he whispered softly, and we will go 
away from this ugly city to beautiful ones. We will forget work 
and business, and life will be one long holiday. I know where 
I should take you— I have been there often. Just think of a shore 
where summer is eternal, where the waves are always rippling 
on the lovely beach and the people are happy and free as children. 
We will sail to those shores and remain there as long as you please. 
In one of those far-away cities there arc grand and lovely palaces 
and towers full of beautiful pictures and statues. The streets of 
the city are water, and one travels about in ** 

“ I know,” said Masie, sitting up suddenly. “ Gondolas.” 

Yes,” smiled Carter. 

” I thought so,” said Masie. 

” And then,” continued Carter, ” we will travel on and see 
whatever we wish in the world. After the European cities we will 
visit India and the ancient cities there, and ride on elephants and 
sec the wonderful temples of the Hindoos and the Brahmins and 
the Japanese gardens and the camel trains and chariot races in 
Persia, and all the queer sights of foreign countries. Don’t you 
think you would like it, Masie? ” 

Masie rose to her feet. 

” I think we had better be going home,” she said, coolly. ” It’s 
getting late.” 

Carter humoured her. He had come to know hc|[ varying, 
thistle-down moods, and that it was useless to combat them. But 
he felt a certain happy triumph. He had held for a moment, 
though by a silken thread, the soul of his wild Psyche, and hope 
was stronger within him. Once she had folded her wings and 
her cool hand had closed about his own. 

At the Biggest Store the next day Masie’s chum, Lulu, waylaid 
her in an angle of the counter. 

“ How arc you and your swell friend making it? ” she asked. 

” Oh, him? ” said Masie, patting her side curls. ” He ain’t in 
it any more. Say, Lu, what do you think that fellow wanted me 
to do? ” 

” Go on the stage? ” guessed Lulu, breathlessly. 

” Nit; he’s too cheap a guy for that. He wanted me to marry 
him and go down to Coney Island for a wedding tour! ” 
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B ig Jim Dougherty was a sport. He belonged to tliat 
race of men. In Manhattan it is a distinct race, They arc 
the Caribs of the North — strong, artful, self-sufRcient, clannish, 
honourable within the laws of their race, holding in lenient con- 
tempt neighbouring tribes who bow to the measure of Society’s 
tape-line. I refer, of course, to the titled nobility of sportdom. 
There is a class which bears as a qualifying adjective the sub- 
stantive belonging to a wind instrument made of a cheap and 
base metal. But the tin mines of Cornwall never produced the 
material for manufacturing descriptive nomenclature for “Big 
Jim ” Dougherty. 

The habitat of the sport is the lobby or the outside corner of 
certain hotels and combination restaurants and cafes. They are 
mostly men of different sizes, running from small to large; but 
they are unanimous in the possession of a recently shaven, blue- 
black cheek and chin and dark overcoats (in season) with black 
velvet collars. 

Of the domestic life of the sport little is known. It haf |>ecn said 
that Cupid and Hymen sometimes take a hand in the gjUme and 
copper the queen of hearts to lose. Daring theorists hair| averred 
- not content with simply saying — that a sport oftctt .^ntracts 
a spouse, and even incurs descendants. Sometimes he ilts in the 
game of politics; and then at chowder picnics there is a^ffvelation 
of a Mrs. Sport and little Sports in glazed hats with ^ pails. 

But mostly the sport is Oriental. He believes his iMQcn-folk 
should not be too patient. Somewhere behind grilles flower- 
ornamented fire escapes they await him. There, no tl^ubt, they 
tread on rugs from Teheran and are diverted by the^il^lbul and 
play upon the dulcimer and feed upon sweetmeats* |3ut away 
from his home the sport is an integer. He does not, Its men of 
other races in Manhattan do, become the convoy In his un- 
occupied hours of fluttering laces and high heels that dek off 
delectably the happy second of the evening parade* He herds 
with his own race at corners, and delivers a commentary in his 
Carib lingo upon the passing show. 

Big Jim ** Dougherty had a wife, but he did not wear a button 
portrait of her upon his lapel. He had a home in onfe of those 
brown-stone, iron-railed streets on the west side that look like a 
recently excavated bowling alley of Pompeii. 

To this home of his Mr. Dougherty repaired each night when 
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the hour was so late as to promise no further diversion in the arch 
domains of sport. By that time the occupant of the monogamistic 
harem would be in dreamland, the bulbul silenced and the hour 
propitious for slumber. 

Big Jim ** always arose at twelve, meridian, for breakfast, 
and soon afterwards he would return to the rendezvous of his 
“ crowd.*’ 

He was always vaguely conscious that there was a Mrs. 
Dougherty. He would have received without denial the charge 
that the quiet, neat, comfortable little woman across the table 
at home was his wife. In fact, he remembered pretty well that 
they had been married for nearly four years. She would often 
tell him about the cute tricks of Spot, the canary, and the light- 
haired lady that lived in the window of the flat across the street. 

“ Big Jim ’* Dougherty even listened to this conversation of hers 
sometimes. He knew that she would have a nice dinner ready for 
him every evening at seven when he came for it. She sometimes 
went to matinees, and she had a talking machine with six dozen 
records. Once when her Uncle Amos blew in on a wind from 
up-state she went with him to the Eden Mus^e. Surely these 
things were diversions enough for any woman. 

One afternoon M r. Dougherty finished his breakfast, put on his 
hat and got away fairly for the door. When his hand was on the 
knob he heard his wife’s voice. 

“Jim,” she said, firmly, “ I wish you would take me out to 
dinner this evening. It has been three years since you have been 
outside the door with me.” 

“ Big Jim ” was astounded. She had never asked anything like 
this before. It had die flavour of a totally new proposition. But 
he was a game sport. 

“ All right,” he said. “ You be ready when I come at seven. 
None of this ‘ wait two minutes till I primp an hour or two * kind 
of business, now, Dele,” 

“ ril be ready,” said his wife, calmly. 

At seven she descended the stone steps in the Pompeian bowling 
alley at the side of “ Big Jim ” Dougherty. She wore a dinner 
gown made of a stuff that the spiders must have woven, and of a 
colour that a twilight sky must have contributed. A light coat 
with many admirably unnecessary capes and adorably inutile 
ribbons floated downwards from her shoulders. Fine feathers 
do make fine birds; and the only reproach in the saying is for 
the man who refuses to give up his earnings for the ostrich-tip 
industry. 

“ ** Dougherty was troubled. There was a being at his 

side whom he did not know. He thought of the sober-hued 
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plumage that this bird of paradise was accustomed to wear in her 
cage, and this winged revelation puzzled him. In some way she 
reminded him of the Delia Cullen that he had married four years 
before. Shyly and rather awkwardly he stalked at her right 
hand. 

“ After dinner I’ll take you back home. Dele,” said Mr, 
Dougherty, ” and then I’ll drop back up to Seltzer’s with the 
boys. You can have swell chuck to-night if you want it. I made 
a winning on Anaconda yesterday; so you can go as far as you 
like.” 

Mr. Dougherty had intended to make the outing with his 
unwonted wife an inconspicuous one. Uxoriousness was a weak- 
ness that the precepts of the Caribs did not countenance. If any 
of his friends of the track, the billiard cloth or the square circle 
had wives they had never complained of the fact in public. There 
were a number of table d*h6tc places on the cross streets near the 
broad and shining way ; and to one of these he had proposed to 
escort her, so that the bushel might not be removed from the 
light of his domesticity. 

But while on the way Mr. Dougherty altered those intentions. 
He had been casting stealthy glances at his attractive oompanion 
and he was seized with the conviction that she was no selling plater. 
He resolved to parade with his wife past Seltzer’s caf6, where at 
this time a number of his tribe would be gathered to view the 
daily evening procession. Yes; and he would take her to dine 
at Hoogley’s, the swcllest slow-lunch warehouse on ttip line, he 
said to himself. i 

The congregation of smooth-faced tribal gentlenwa^ were on 
watch at Seltzer’s. As Mr. Dougherty and his rcorgi|ft|»cd Delia 
passed they stared, momentarily petrified, and then relived their 
hats — a performance as unusual tor them as was the ^tonishing 
innovation presented to their game by “ Big Jim.” Oil the latter 
gentleman’s impassive face there appeared a slight flicker of 
triumph — a faint flicker, no more to be observed than the ex- 
pression called there by the dral't of little casino t6 a four-card 
spade flush. 

Hoogley’s was animated. Electric lights shone — as, indeed, 
they were expected to do. And the napery, the glassware, and 
the flowers also meritoriously performed the spectacular duties 
required of them. The guests were numerous, well-dressed, and 
gay. 

A waiter — not necessarily obsequious — conducted ” Big Jim ” 
Dougherty and his wife to a table. 

“ Play that menu straight across for what you like. Dele,” said 
** Big Jim.” ” It’s you for a trough of the gilded oats to-night. 
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It strikes me that maybe we’ve been sticking too fast to home 
fodder.*’ 

“ Big Jim’s ” wife gave her order. He looked at her with 
respect. She had mentioned truffles; and he had not known that 
she knew what truffles were. From the wine list she designated an 
appropriate and desirable brand. He looked at her with some 
a. '.miration. 

She was beaming with the innocent excitement that woman 
derives from the exercise of her gregariousness. She was talking 
to him about a hundred things with animation and delight. And 
as the meal progressed her cheeks, colourless from a life indoors, 
took on a delicate flush. “ Big Jim ” looked around the room and 
saw that none of the women there had her charm. And then he 
thought of the three years she had suffered immurement, un- 
complaining, and a flush of shame warmed him, for he carried 
fair play as an item in his creed. 

But when the Honourable Patrick Ck>rrigan, leader in 
Dougherty’s district and a friend of his, saw them and came over 
to the table, matters got to the three-quarter stretch. The 
Honourable Patrick was a gallant man, both in deeds and 
words. As for the Blarney stone, his previous actions towards 
it must have been pronounced. Heavy damages for breach of 
promise could surely have been obtained had the Blarney stone 
seen fit to sue the Honourable Patrick. 

“Jimmy, old man! ’’ he called; he clapped Dougherty on the 
back; he shone like a midday sun upon Delia. 

“ Honourable Mr. Corrigan— Mrs. Dougherty,” said “ Big 
Jim.** 

The Honourable Patrick became a fountain of entertainment 
and admiration. The waiter had to fetch a third chair for him; 
he made another at the table, and the wineglasses were refilled. 

“ You selfish old rascal I ” he exclaimed, shaking an arch finger 
at “ Big Jim,” ” to have kept Mrs. Dougherty a secret from us.” 

And then “ Big Jim ” Dougherty, who was no talker, sat dumb, 
and saw the wife who had dined every evening for three years at 
home, blossom like a fairy flower. Quick, witty, charming, full 
of light and ready talk, she received the experienced attack of the 
Honourable Patrick on the field of repartee and surprised, van* 
quished, delighted him. She unfolded her long-closed petals 
and around her the room became a garden. They tried to 
include “ Big Jim ** in the conversation, but he was without a 
vocabulary. 

And then a stray bunch of politicians and good fellows who lived 
for sport came into the room. They saw ” Big Jim ’* and the 
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leader, and over they came and were made acquainted with 
Mrs. Dougherty. And in a few minutes she was holding a salon. 
Half a dozen men surrounded her, courtiers all, and six found her 
capable of charming. “ Big Jim ** sat, grim, and kept saying to 
himself; ** Three years, three years! ** 

The dinner came to an end. The Honourable Patrick reached 
for Mrs. Dougherty’s cloak; but that was a matter of action 
instead of words, and Dougherty’s big hand got it first by two 
seconds. 

While the farewells were being said at tlie door the Honourable 
Patrick smote Dougherty mightily between the shouldcn. 

“Jimmy, me boy,** he declared, in a giant whisper, “ the madam 
is a jewel of the first water. Yc*re a lucky dog.** 

“ Big Jim ** walked homeward with his wife. She seemed quite 
as pleased with the lights and show windows in the streets as 
with the admiration of the man in Hoogley’s. As they passed 
Scltzer*s they heard the sound of many voices in the cafe. The 
boys would be starting the drinks around now and discussing 
past performances. 

At the door of their home Delia paused. The pleasure of the 
outing radiated softly from her countenance. She could not hope 
for Jim of evenings, but the glory of this one would %hten her 
lonely hours for a long time. \ 

“Thank you for taking me out, Jim,** she said, |grateful1y. 
“ You’ll be going back to Seltzer’s now, of course.** | 

“ To with Seltzer’s,** said ** Big Jim,** eiiUphatically. 

** And d Pat Corrigan I Does he think I haven’t gO|jmy eyes? ” 

And the door closed behind both of them. ■ I 


“LITTLE SPECK IN GARNERED FfltJIT** 

T he honeymoon was at its full. There was a with the 
reddest of new carpets, tasselled portieres and aisc steins with 
pewter lids arranged on a ledge above the wainsboting of the 
dining-room. The wonder of it was yet upon them. Neither 
of them had ever seen a yellow primrose by the river’s brim; 
but if such a sight had met their eyes at that time it would have 
seemed like — well, whatever the poet expected the right kind of 
people to see in it besides a primrose. 

The bride sat in the rocker with her feet resting upon the world. 
She was wrapt in rosy dreams and a kimono of the same hue. 
She wondered what the people in Greenland and Tasmania and 
Beloochistan were saying one to another about her marriage to 
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Kid McGarry. Not that it made any difference. There was no 
welter-weight from London to Southern Cross that could stand 
up four hours — no; four rounds — with her bridegroom. And 
he had been hers for three weeks; and the crook of her little finger 
could sway him more than the first of any 142 -pounder in the 
world. 

Love, when it is ours, is the other name for self-abnegation and 
sacrifice. When it belongs to people across the airshaft it means 
arrogance and sclf-conceit. 

The bride crossed her oxfords and looked tlioughtfully at the 
distemper Cupids on the ceiling. 

“ Precious,** said she, with the air of Cleopatra asking Antony 
for Rome done up in tissue paper and delivered at residence, “I 
think I would like a peach.’* 

Kid McGarry arose and put on his coat and hat. He was 
serious, shaven, sentimental, and spry. 

“ All right,’* said he, as coolly as though he were only agreeing 
to sign articles to fight the champion of England. “ 1*11 step down 
and cop one out for you — sec? ** 

“ Don’t be long,** said the bride. “ 1*11 be lonesome without 
my naughty boy. Get a nice, ripe one.” 

After a series of farewells that would have befitted an imminent 
voyage to foreign parts, the Kid went down to the street. 

Here he not unreasonably hesitated, for the season was yet 
early spring, and there seemed small chance of wresting anywhere 
from those chill streets and stores the coveted luscious guerdon 
of summer’s golden prime. 

At the Italian’s fruit-stand on the corner he stopped and cast 
a contemptuous eye over the display of papered oranges, highly 
polished apples, and wan, sun-hungry bananas. 

” Gotta da peach? ** asked the Kid in the tongue of Dante, 
the lover of lovers. 

” Ah, no,” sighed the vender. " Not for one mont-come-a da 
peach. Too soon. Gotta da nicc-a orange, Like-a da orange? ” 

Scornful, the Kid pursued his quest. He entered the all-night 
chop-house, cafe, and bowling alley of his friend and admirer, 
Justus O’Gallahan. The O’Gallahan was about in his institution, 
looking for leaks. 

” I want it straight,” said the Kid to him, “ The old woman 
has got a hunch tliat she wants a peach. Now, if you’ve got a peach. 
Cal, get it out quick. I want it and others like it if you’ve got ’em 
in plural quantities,” 

” The house is yours,” said O’Callahan. ” But there’s no peach 
in it. It’s too soon. I don’t suppose you could even find ’em at 
one of the Broadway joints. That’s too bad. When a lady fixes 
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her mouth for a certain kind of fruit nothing else won’t do. It’s 
too late now to find any of the first-class fruiterers open. But if you 
think the missis would like some nice oranges I’ve just got a box 
of fine ones in that she might ** 

“ Much obliged, Cal. It’s a peach proposition right from the 
ring of the gong. I’ll try farther.” 

The time was nearly midnight as the Kid walked down the 
West-Side avenue. Few stores were open, and such as were 
practically hooted at the idea of a peach. 

But in her moated fiat the bride confidently awaited her Persian 
fruit. A champion welter-weight not find a peach? — not stride 
triumphantly over the seasons and the zodiac and the almanac 
to fetch an Amsden’s June or a Georgia cling to his owny-own? 

I’he Kid’s eyes caught sight of a window that was lighted and 
gorgeous with nature’s most entrancing colours. The light sud- 
denly went out. The Kid sprinted and caught the fruiterer locking 
his door. 

“ Peaches? ” he said, with extreme deliberation. 

“ Well, no, sir. Not for three or four weeks yet. I haven’t any 
idea where you might find some. There may be a few in town 
from under the glass, but they’d be hard to locate. Maybe at one 
of the more expensive hotels — some place where there’ll plenty 
of money to waste. I’ve got some very fine oranges, though — 
from a shipload that came in to-day.” 

The Kid lingered on the corner for a moment, and theh set out 
briskly tow'ard.s a pair of green lights that fianked the A^ps of a 
building down a dark side street. | 

” Captain around anywhere? ” he asked of the dealt ^rgeant 
of the police station. ' 

At that moment the captain came briskly forward from fcc rear. 
He was in plain clothes and had a busy air. 

“ Hallo, Kid,” he said to the pugilist. “ Thought you were 
bridal- touring? ” 

“ Got back yesterday. I’m a solid citizen now. Think I’ll 
take an interest in municipal doings. How would it suit you to 
get into Denver Dick’s place to-night, Gap? ” 

“ Past performances,” said the captain, twisting his moustache. 

“ Denver was clased up two months ago.” 

“ Correct,” said the Kid. ” Rafferty chased him out of the 
Forty- third. He’s running in your precinct now, and his game’s 
bigger than ever. I’m down on this gambling business. I can put 
you against his game.” 

“In my precinct?” growled the captain. “Are you sure,* 
Kid? I’ll take it as a favour. Have you got the entree? How is it 
tobejdone?” 
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“ Hammers,*^ said the Kid. “ They haven’t got any steel on 
the doors yet. You’ll need ten men. No; they won’t let me in the 
place. Denver has been trying to do me. He thought I tipped him 
off for the other raid. I didn’t, though. You want to hurry. 
IVe got to get back home. The house is only tlirec blocks from 
here.” 

Before ten minutes had sped the captain with a dozen men 
stole with their guide into the hall-way of a dark and virtuous- 
looking building in which many businesses were conducted by 
day. 

“ Third floor rear,” said the Kid, softly. “ I’ll lead the way.” 

Two axemen faced the door that he pointed out to them. 

“It seems all quiet,” said the captain doubtfully, “ Are you 
sure your tip is straight? ” 

“ Cut away! ” said the Kid. “ It’s on me if it ain’t.” 

The axes crashed through the as yet unprotected door. A blaze 
of light from within poured through the smashed panels. The 
door fell, and the raiders sprang into the room with their guns 
handy. 

The big room was furnished with the gaudy magnificence dear 
to Denver Dick’s western ideas. Various well-patronised games 
were in progress. About fifty men who were in the room rushed 
upon the police in a grand break for personal liberty. The plain- 
clothes men had to do a little club-swinging. More than half the 
patrons escaped, 

Denver Dick had graced his game with his own presence that 
night. He led the rush that was intended to sweep away the 
smaller body of raiders. But when he saw the Kid his manner 
became personal. Being in the heavy-weight class he cast him- 
self joyfully up>on his slighter enemy, and they rolled down a 
flight of stairs in each other’s arms. On the landing they separated 
and arose, and then the Kid was able to use some of his professional 
tactics which had been useless to him while in the excited clutch 
of a 200 -pound sixjrting gentleman who was about to lose $20,000 
worth of paraphernalia. 

After vanquishing his adversary the Kid hurried upstairs and 
through the gambling-room into a smaller apartment connecting 
by an arched doorway. 

Here was a long table set with choicest chinaware and silver, 
and lavishly furnished with food of that expensive and spectacular 
sort of which the devotees of sport are supposed to be fond. Here 
again was to be perceived the liberal and florid taste of the 
gentleman with the urban cognomenal prefix. 

A No. 10 patent leather shoe protruded a few of its inches 
outside the tablecloth along the floor. The Kid seized this 
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and plucked forth a black nian in a wliite tie and the garb of a 
servitor. 

“ Get up! ” commanded the Kid. “ Are you in chaige of this 
free lunch? ** 

“ Yes, sah, I was. Has they done pinched us ag’in boss? “ 

“ Looks that way. Listen to me. Are there any peaches in this 
layout? If there ain’t I’ll have to throw up the sponge.’* 

“ There was three dozen, sah, when the game opened this 
evenin’; but I reckon the gentlemen done eat ’em all up. If you’d 
like to eat a fustrate orange, sah, I kin find you some.” 

“ Get busy,” ordered the Kid sternly, ” and move whatever 
peach crop you’ve got quick or there’ll be trouble. If anybody 
oranges me again to-night, I’ll knock his face off.” 

The raid on Denver Dick’s high-price and prodigal luncheon 
revealed one lone, last peach that had escaped the epicurean jaws 
of the followers of chance. Into the Kid’s pocket it went, and 
that indefatigable forager departed immediately with his prize. 
With scarcely a glance at the scene on the sidewalk below, where 
the officers were loading their prisoners into the patrol wagons, 
he moved homeward with long, swift strides. 

His heart was light as he went. So rode the knights back to 
Camelot after perils and high deeds done for their ladies fair. 
The Kid’s lady had commanded him and he had obeycid. True, 
it was but a peach that she had craved; but it had beeiSno small 
deed to glean a peach at midnight from that wintry ^y where 
yet the February snows lay like iron. She had for a 

peach; she was his bride; in his pocket the peach wipsiwarming 
in his hand that held it for fear that it might fall and be 
lost, I 

On the way the Kid turned in at an all-night drug sti|t|and said 
to the spectacled clerk: 

“ Say, sport, I wish you’d size up this rib of mine aiid see if it’s 
broke. I was in a little scrap and bumped down a fiigllt or two of 
sjairs.” , 1 

The druggist made an examination. 

“ It isn’t broken,” was his diagnosis; “ but you ha^^c a bruise 
there that looks like you’d fallen off the Flatiron twice,” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Kid. “ Let’s have your clothesbrush, 
please.” 

The bride waited in the rosy glow of the pink lamp shade. 
The miracles were not all passed away. By breathing a desire 
for some slight thing — ^a flower, a pomegranate, a — oh, yes, a 
peach — she could send forth her man into the night, into the 
world which could not withstand him, and he would do her 
bidding.. 
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And now he stood by her chair and laid the peach in her hand* 
“ Naughty boy! ’* she said, fondly. “ Did I say peach? I think 
I would much rather have had an orange.** 

Blest be the bride. 


THE HARBINGER 

E no before the springtide is felt in the dull bosom of the 
yokel does the city man know tliat the grass-green goddess is 
upon her throne. He sits at his breakfast eggs and toast, begirt 
by stone walls, opens his morning paper and secs journalism 
leave bernalism at the post. 

For, whereas, spring’s couriers were once the evidence of our 
finer senses, now the Associated Press does the trick. 

The warble of the first robin in Hackensack, the stirring of the 
maple sap in Bennington, the budding of the pussy willows along 
Main Street in Syracuse, the first chirp of the bluebird, the swan 
song of the Blue Point, the annual tornado in St. Louis, the plaint 
of the peach pessimist from Pompton, N. J., the regular visit of the 
tame wild goose with a broken leg to the pond near Bilgewater 
Junction, the base attempt of the Drug Trust to boost the price 
of quinine foiled in the House by Congressman Jinks, the first 
tall poplar struck by lightning and the usual stunned picnickers 
who had taken refuge, the first crack of the ice jam in the Allegheny 
River, the finding of a violet in its mossy bed by the Correspondent 
at Round Corners — these are the advance signs of the burgeoning 
season that are wired into the wise city, while the farmer sees 
nothing but winter upon his dreary fields. 

But these be mere externals. The true harbinger is the heart. 
When Strephon seeks his Chloe and Mike his Maggie, then only 
IS spring arrived and the newspaper report of the five-foot rattler 
killed in Squire Pettigrew’s pasture confirmed. 

Ere the first violet blew, Mr. Peters, Mr. Ragsdale and Mr. Kidd 
sat together on a bench in Union Square and conspired. Mr, 
Peters was the D’Artagnan of the loafers there. He was the 
dingiest, the laziest, the sorriest brown blot against the green 
background of any bench in the park. But just then he was the 
most important of the trio. 

Mr. Peters had a wife. This had not heretofore affected his 
standing with Ragsy and Kidd. But to-day it invested him with 
a peculiar interest. His friends, having escaped matrimony, 
had shown a disposition to deride Mr. Peters for his venture on 
that troubled sea. But at last they had been forced to acknowledge 
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that either he had been gifted with a large foresight or that he 
was one of Fortune’s lucky sons. 

For Mrs. Peters had a dollar. A whole dollar bill, good and 
receivable by llic Government for customs, taxes and all public 
dues. How to get possession of that dollar was the question 
up for discussion by the three musty musketeers. 

“ How do you know it was a dollar? ” asked Ragsy, the 
immensity of the sum inclining him to scepticism. 

“ The coalman seen her have it,” said Mr. Peters. “ She went 
out and done some washing yesterday. And look what she give me 
for breakfast — the heel of a loaf and a cup of coffee and her widi 
a dollar! ** 

” It’s fierce,” said Ragsy. 

” Say we go up and punch *er and stick a towel in *er mouth 
and cop the coin,” suggested Kidd, viciously. “ Y’ ain’t afraid 
of a woman, are you? ” 

” She might holler and have us pinched,” demurred Ragsy. 
” I don’t believe in slugging no woman in a houseful of people.” 

“ Gent’mcn,” said Mr. Peters, severely, through his russet 
stubble, “ remember that you are speaking of my wife. A man 
who would lilt his hand to a lady except in the way of—” 

“ Maguire,” said Ragsy, pointedly, “ has got his bock beer sign 
out. If we had a dollar we could ” 

” Hush up! ” said Mr. Peters, licking his lips. ** We got to 
get that case note somehow, boys. Ain’t what’s a man’s wife’s his ? 
Leave it to me. I’ll go over to the house and get it. Wait here for 
me.” I 

“ I’ve seen ’em give up quick, and tell you where it^ bid if you 
kick ’em in the ribs,” said Kidd. j 

“ No man would kick a woman,” said Peters, virti|oii$ly. “ A 
little choking — just a touch on the wind-pipe — that gets away 
with ’em — and no marks left. Wait for me. I’ll bring back that 
dollar, boys.” 

High up in a tenement house between Second Aventie and the 
river lived the Peterses in a back room so gloomy that the landlord 
blushed to take the rent for it. Mrs. Peters worked at sundry times, 
doing odd jobs of scrubbing and washing. Mr. Peters had a 
pure, unbroken record of five years without having earned a 
penny. And yet they clung together, sharing each other’s hatred 
and misery, being creatures of habit. Of habit, the power that 
keeps the earth from flying to pieces; though there is some silly 
theory of gravitation. 

Mrs. Peters reposed her 200 pounds on the safer of the two 
chairs and gazed stolidly out of the one window at the brick wall 
opposite. Her eyes were red and damp. The furniture could have 
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been carried away on a pushcart, but no pushcart man would 
have removed it as a gift. 

The door opened to admit Mr. Peten. His fox-terrier eyes 
expressed a wish. His wife’s diagnosis located correctly the seat 
of it, but misread it hunger instead of thirst. 

“ You’ll get nothing more to eat till night, she said, looking 
out of the window again. “ Take your hound-dog*s face out of 
the room.” 

Mr. Peter’s eye calculated the distance between them. By 
taking her by surprise it might be possible to spring upon her, 
overthrow her, and apply the throttling tactics of which he had 
boasted to his waiting comrades. True, it had been only a boast; 
never yet had he dared to lay violent hands upon her but with 
the thoughts of the delicious cool bock, or Culmbacher bracing 
his nerves, he was near to upsetting his own theories of the treat- 
ment due by a gentleman to a lady. But, with his loafer’s love 
for the more artistic and less strenuous way, he chose diplomacy 
first, the high card in the game — the assumed attitude of success 
already attained, 

“ You have a dollar,” he said loftily, but significantly in tlie 
tone that goes with the lighting of a cigar — when the properties 
are at hand. 

“ I have,” said Mrs. Peters, producing the bill from her 
bosom and crackling it, teasingly. 

“ I am offered a position in a — in a tea store,” said Mr. Peters, 
“ I am to begin work to-morrow. But it' will be necessary for me 
to buy a pair of ” 

You arc a liar,” said Mrs. Peters, reinterring the note. “ No 
tea store, nor no A B C store, nor no junk shop would have you. 
I rubbed the skin off both me hands washin’ jumpers and overalls 
to make that dollar. Do you think it come out of them suds to 
buy the kind you put into you? Skiddoo! Get your mind off 
of money.” 

Evidently the poses of Talleyrand were not worth one hundred 
cents on that dollar. But diplomacy is dexterous. The artistic 
temperament of Mr. Peters lifted him by the straps of his congress 
gaiters and set him on new ground. He called up a look of 
desperate melancholy to hb eyes. 

“ Clara,” he said hollowly, ” to struggle further b useless. You 
have always mbunderstood me. Heaven knows I have striven 
with all my might to keep my head above the waves of mis- 
fortune, but ” 

” Gut out the rainbow of hope ^d that stuff about walkin’ 
one by one through the narrow bles of Spain,” said Mrs, Peters, 
with a sigh, ” I’ve heard it so often. There’s an ounce bottle of 
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carbolic on the shelf behind the empty coffee can. Drink hearty/* 
Mr. Peters reflected. What next! The old expedients had 
failed. The two musty musketeers were awaiting him hard by 
the ruined ch&teau — that is to say, on a park bench with rickety 
cast-iron legs. His honour was at stake. He had engaged to 
storm tlie castle singlehanded and bring back the treasure that 
was to furnish them wassail and solace. And all that stood between 
him and the coveted dollar was his wife, once a little girl whom he 
could — aha! — ^why not again? Once with soft words he could, 
as they say, twist her around his, little finger. Why not again? 
Not for years had he tried it. Grim poverty and mutual hatred 
had killed all that. But Ragsy and Kidd were waiting for him 
to bring that dollar! 

Mr. Peters took a surreptitiously keen look at his wife. Her 
formless bulk overflowed the ohair. She kept her eyes fixed out 
the window in a strange kind of trance. Her eyes showed that she 
had been recently weeping. 

“ I wonder,** said Mr. Peters to himself, “ if thcre*d be anything 
in it.** 

The window was open upon its outlook of brick walls and drab, 
barren back yards. Except for the mildness of the air diat entered 
it might have been midwinter yet in the city that tti4ns such a 
frowning face to besieging spring. But spring doesn’t |omc with 
the thunder of cannon. She is a sapper and a min^ and you 
must capitulate. - | 

“ ril try it,*’ said Mr. Peters to himself, making 'i fwry face. 
He went up to his wife and put his arm across herf ihoulders. 
“ Clara, darling,” he said in tones that shouldn’t ilfve fooled 
a baby seal, ” why should we have hard words? Ai|i|t you my 
own tootsum wootsum? ” ^ 

A black mark against you, Mr. Peters, in the sacil4 ledger of 
Cupid. Charges of attempted graft are filed against ^ou, and of 
forgery and utterance of two of love’s holiest of i^pcllations. 

But the miracle of spring was wrought. Into tli^i; Imck room 
over the back alley ^tween the black walb had crept the 

Harbinger. It wais ridiculous, and yet Well, it il a rat trap, 

and you, madam and sir and all of us, are in it. 

Red and fat and crying like Niobc or Niagara, Mrs. Peters 
threw her arms around her lord and dissolved upon him. Mr. 
Peters would have striven fo extricate the dollar yil from its 
deposit vault, but hb arms were bound to hb sides. 

” Do you love me, James? ” asked Mrs. Peters. 

Ma^y,” said James, ” but ** 

“You arc ill!” exdaimcd Mrs. Peters. “Why are you so 
pale and tired looking? ” 
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“ I feel weak,” said Mr, Peters. “ I ” 

“ Oh, wait; I know what it is. Wait, James. I’ll be back in 
a minute.” 

With a parting hug that revived in Mr. Peters recollections 
of the Terrible Turk, his wife hurried out of the room and down 
the stairs. 

Mr. Peters hitched his thumbs under his suspenders. 

” AH right,” he confided to the ceiling. “ IVe got her going. 
I hadn’t any idea the old girl was soft any more under the foolish 
rib. Well, sir; ain’t I the Claude Mclnotte of the lower East 
Side? What? It’s a lOO to i shot that I get the dollar. I wonder 
what she went out for. I guess she’s gone to tell Mrs. Muldoon on 
the second floor that we’re reconciled. I’ll remember this. Soft 
soap! And Ragsy was talking about slugging her! ” 

Mrs. Peters came back with a bottle of sarsaparilla, 

“ I’m glad I happened to have that dollar,” she said. “ You’re 
all run down honey.” 

Mr. Peters had a tablespoon of the stuff inserted into him. 
Then Mrs. Peters sat on his lap and murmured: 

” Call me tootsum wootsums again, James.” 

He sat still, held there by his materialised goddess of spring. 

Spring had come. 

On the bench in Union Square Mr. Ragsdale and Mr. Kidd 
squirmed, tongue parched, awaiting D’Artagnan and his dollar. 

“ 1 wish I had choked her at first,” said Mr. Peters to himself. 


WHILE THE AUTO WAITS 

P romptly at the beginning of twilight, came again to that 
quiet corner of that quiet, small park the girl in grey. She 
sat upon a bench and read a book, for there was yet to come a 
half hour in which print could be accomplished. 

To repeat: Her dress was grey, and plain enough to mask its 
impcccancy of style and fit. A large-meshed veil imprisoned 
her turban hat and a face that shone through it with a calm and 
unconscious beauty. She had come there at the same hour on 
the day previous, and on the day before that; and there was ope 
who knew it. ** 

The young man who knew it hovered near, relying upon burnt 
sacrifices to the great joss. Luck. His piety was rewarded, for, 
in turning a page, her book slipped from her fingers and bounded 
from the bench a full yard away. 

The young man pounced upon it with instant avidity, returning 
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it to its owner with that air that seems to flourish in parks and 
public places — a compound of gallantry and hope, tempered with 
respect for the policeman on the beat. In a pleasant voice, he 
risked an inconsequent remark upon the weather — that intro- 
ductory topic responsible for so much of the world’s unhappiness — 
and stood poised for a moment, awaiting his fate. 

The girl looked him over leisurely; at his ordinary, neat dress 
and his features distinguished by nothing particular in the way of 
expression. 

“ You may sit down if you like,** she said, in a full, deliberate 
contralto. “ Really, I would like to have you do so. The light 
is too bad for reading. I would prefer to talk.** 

The vassal of Luck slid upon the seat by her side with com- 
plaisance. 

“ Do you know,” he said, speaking the formula with which park 
chairmen open their meetings, “ that you are quite the stunningest 
girl I have seen in a long time? I had my eye on you yesterday. 
Didn’t know somebody was bowled over by those pretty lamps of 
yours, did you, honeysuckle? ” 

“ Whoever you are,** said the girl in icy tones, “ you must 
remember that I am a lady. I will excuse the remark you have 
just made because the mistake was, doubtless, not an minatural 
one — in your circle. I asked you to sit down; if the invitation 
must constitute me your honeysuckle, consider it withdrawn.” 

” I earnestly beg your pardon,** pleaded the young man. His 
expression of satisfaction had changed to one of penitei|ce and 
humility. ” It was my fault, you know — I mean, dl|re are 
girls in parks, you know — that is, of course, you doil’i know, 
but ** ; 

“ Abandon the subject, if you please. Of course I kncuv!. Now, 
tell me about these people passing and crowding, €l|dh way, 
along these paths. Where are they going? Why do they hurry 
so? Are they happy? ** 

The young man had promptly abandoned his air coquetry. 
His cue was now for a waiting part; he could not guesi the rdle 
he would be expected to play. 

“ It is interesting to watch them,’* he replied, postulating her 
mood. “ It is the wonderful drama of life. Some are going to 
supper and some to— cr — other places. One wonders vdiat their 
histories are.” 

” I do not,** said the girl; “ I am not so inquisitive. I come 
here to sit because here, only, can I be near the great, common, 
throbbing heart of humanity. My part in life is cast where its 
beats are never felt. Can you surmise why I spoke to you, 
Mr. ? »* 
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“ Parkcnstacker,” supplied the young man* Then he looked 
eager and hopeful. 

** No,” said the girl, holding up a slender finger and smiling 
slightly. “ You would recognise it immediately. It is impossible 
to keep one’s name out of print. Or even one’s portrait. This 
veil and this hat of my maid furnish me with an incog. You should 
have seen the chauffeur stare at it when he thought I did not see. 
Candidly, there are five or six names that belong in the holy of 
holies, and mine, by the accident of birth, is one of them. I spoke 
to you, Mr. Stackenpot ” 

“ Parkenstacker,” corrected the young man, modestly. 

” — Mr. Parkenstacker, because I wanted to talk, for once, with 
a natural man — one unspoiled by tlic despicable gloss of wealth 
and supposed social superiority. Oh! you do not know how weary 
I am of it — money, money, money I And of the men who surround 
me, dancing like little marionettes all cut by the same pattern. 
I am sick of pleasure, of jewels, of travel, of society, of luxuries of 
all kinds.” 

” I always had an idea,” ventured the young man, hesitatingly, 
” that money must be a pretty good thing,” 

” A competence is to be desired. But when you have so many 

millions that ! ” She concluded the sentence with a gesture 

of despair. ” It is the monotony of it,” she continued, “ that palls. 
Drives, dinners, theatres, bails, suppers, with the gilding of 
superfluous wealth over it all. I^mctimes the very tinkle of the 
ice in my champagne glass nearly drives me mad.” 

Mr, Parkenstacker looked ingenuously interested. 

” I have always liked,” he said, ” to read and hear about the 
ways of wealthy and fashionable folks. I suppose I am a bit of a 
snob. But 1 like to have my information accurate. Now, 1 had 
formed the opinion that champagne is cooled in the bottle and 
not by placing ice in the glass.” 

The girl gave a musical laugh of genuine amusement, 

” You should know,” she explained, in an indulgent tone, 
” that we of the non-useful class depend for our amusement 
upon departure from precedent. Just now it is a fad to put ice 
in champagne. The idea was originated by a visiting Prince of 
Tartary while dining at the Waldorf. It will soon give way to 
some other whim. Just as at a dinner party this week on Madison 
Avenue a green kid glove was laid by the plate of each guest to 
be put on and used while eating olives.” 

” I see,” admitted the young man, humbly. ” These special 
diversions of the inner circle do not become familiar to the common 
public.” 

** Sometimes,” continued the girl, acknowledging hiS confession 
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of error by a slight bow, ** I have thought that if I ever should love 
a man it would be one of lowly station. One who is a worker and 
not a drone. But, doubtless, the claims of caste and wealth will 
prove stronger than my inclination. Just now I am besieged by 
two. One is a Grand Duke of a German principality. I think be 
has, or has had, a wife, somewhere, driven mad by his in- 
temperance and cruelty. The other is an English Marquis, so 
cold and mercenary that I even prefer the diabolism of the Duke. 
What is it that impels me to tell you these things, Mr. Packen- 
stacker? 

“ Parkcnstacker,** breathed the young man. “ Indeed, you 
cannot know how much I appreciate your confidences.** 

The girl contemplated him with a calm, imperscmal regard 
that befitted the difference in their stations. 

“ What is your line of business, Mr, Parkcnstacker? ** she 
asked. 

“ A very humble one. But I hope to rise in the world. Were 
you really in earnest when you said that you could love a man of 
lowly position? ** 

“ Indeed I was. But I said ‘ might.* there is the Grand Duke 
and the Marquis, you know. Yes; no calling could be too humble 
were the man what I would wish him to be.** ,! 

“ I work,** declared Mr. Parkcnstacker, “ in a restat^ant.** 

The girl shrank slightly. | 

“ Not as a waiter? ** she said, a little imploringly. ** ^hour is 
noble, but — personal attendance, you know — ^valets amdl ** 

“ I am not a waiter. I am cashier in ’* — on the street^CT^ faced 
that bounded the opposite side of the park was thfg prilliant 
electric sign “ RESTAURANT ** — “ I am the cashi^|in that 
restaurant you see there.*’ | 

The girl consulted a tiny watch set in a bracelet of ||<^ design 
upon her left wrist, and rose, hurriedly. She thrust hfrjbook into 
a glittering reticule suspended from her waist, for whicji^; however, 
the book was too large. 

“ Why are you not at work? ** she asked. 

** I am on the night turn,** said the young man; ** it is yet an 
hour before my period beings. May I not hope to see you again? ** 

“ I do not know. Perhaps — but the whim may not seize me 
again. I must go quickly now. There is a dinner, and a box at the 
play — ^and, oh! the same old round. Perhaps you noticed an 
automobile at the upper corner of the park as you came. One 
with a white body.** 

** And red running gear? ’* asked the young man, knitting his 
brows reflectively. 

“ Yes. I always come in that. Pierre waits for me there. He 
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supposes me to be shopping in the department store across the 
square. Conceive of the bondage of the life wherein we must 
deceive even our chauffeurs. Good-night.” 

“ But it is dark now/* said Mr. Parkcnstacker, “ and the park 
is full of rude men. May I not walk ? ** 

“ If you have the slightest regard for my wishes/* said the girl 
firmly, “ you will remain at this bench for ten minutes after I have 
left. I do not mean to accuse you, but you are probably aware 
that autos generally bear the monogram of their owner. Again, 
good-night.** 

Swiftly and stately she moved away through the dusk. The 
young man watched her graceful form as she reached the pave^ 
ment at the park’s edge, and turned up along it towards the comer 
where stood the automobile. Then he treacherously and un- 
hesitatingly began to dodge and skim among the park trees and 
shrubbery in a course parallel to her route, keeping her well in 
sight. 

When she reached the corner she turned her head to glance at 
the motor car, and then passed it, continuing on across the street. 
Sheltered behind a convenient standing cab, the young man 
followed her movements closely with his eyes. Passing down the 
sidewalk of the street opposite the park, she entered the restaurant 
with the blazing sign. The place was one of those frankly glaring 
establishments all white paint and glass where one may dine 
cheaply and conspicuously. The girl penetrated the restaurant to 
some retreat at its rear, whence she quickly emerged without her 
hat and veil. 

The cashier’s desk was well to the front. A red-haired girl on 
the stool climbed down, glancing pointedly at the clock as she 
did so. The girl in grey mounted in her place. 

The young man thrust his hands into his pockets and walked 
slowly back along the sidewalk. At the corner his foot struck a 
small, paper-covered volume lying there, sending it sliding to 
the edge of the turf. By its picturesque cover he recognised it as 
the book the girl had been reading. He picked it up carelessly, 
and saw that its title was “ New Arabian Nights,** the author 
being of the name of Stevenson. He dropped it again upon the 
grass, and lounged, irresolute, for a minute. Then he stepped into 
the automobile, reclined upon the cushions, and said two words 
to the chauffeur: 

‘‘Club, Henri.” 



A COMEDY IN RUBBER 


O NE may hope, in spite of the metaphorists, to avoid the 
breath of the deadly upas tree; one may, by great good 
fortune, succeed in blacking the eye of the basilisk; one might 
even dodge the attentions of Cerberus and Argus, but no man, 
alive or dead, can escape the gaze of the Rubberer. 

New York is the Caoutchouc City. There arc many, of course, 
who go their ways making money, without turning to the right 
or the left, but there is a tribe abroad wonderfully composed, like 
the Martians, solely of eyes and means of locomotion. 

These devotees of curiosity swarm, like flies, in a moment in a 
struggling, breathless circle about the scene of an unusual occur- 
rence. If a workman opens a manhole, if a street car runs over a 
man from North Tarrytown, if a little lx»y drops an egg on his 
way home from the grocery, if a casual house or two dro|)s into 
the subway, if a lady loses a nickel through a hole in the lisle 
thread, if the police drag a telephone and a racing chart forth 
from an Ibsen Society reading-room, if Senator Depew or Mr. 
Chuck Connors walks out to take the air—if any of these iofcidents 
or accidents takes place, you will see the mad, irresistible jirush of 
the “ rubber ” tribe to the spot. 5 

The importance of the event does not count. They gft|e with 
equal interest and absorption at a chorus girl or at a man p|unting 
a liver pill sign. They will form as deep a cordon aroun^a man 
with a club foot as they will around a baulked automobilej They 
have the furor rubberendi. They are optical gluttoi% fi^asting 
and fattening on the misfortunes of their fellow beings. Tiioy gloat 
and pore and glare and squint and stare with their fishy^es like 
goggle-eyed perch at the hook baited with calaunity. 

It will seem that Cupid would find these ocular vang^ires too 
cold game for his calorific shafts, but have we not yet to discover 
an immune even among the Protozoa? Yes, beautiful Romance 
descended upon two of this tribe, and love came into their hearts 
as they crowded about the prostrate form of a man who had been 
run over by a brewery wagon. 

William Pry was first on the spot. He was an expert at such 
gatherings. With an expression of intense happiness on his 
features, he stood over the victim of the accident, listening to 
his groans as if to the sweetest music. When the crowd of spectators 
had swelled to a closely packed circle William saw a violent 
commotion in the crowd opposite him. Men were hurled aside 
O.H.S. 225 8 
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like ninepins by the impact of some moving body that dove them 
like the rush of a tornado. With elbows, umbrella, hat-pin, tongue, 
and fingernails doing their duty, Violet Seymour forced her way 
through the mob of onlookers to the first row. Strong men who 
even had been able to secure a seat on the 5.30 Harlem express 
staggered back like children as she bucked centre. Two large 
lady spectators who had seen the Duke of Roxburgh married and 
had often blocked traffic on Twenty-third Street fell back into 
the second row with ripped shirt-waists when Violet had finished 
with them. William Pry loved her at first sight. 

The ambulance removed the unconscious agent of Cupid. 
William and Violet remained after the crowd had dispersed. They 
were true Rubberers. People who leave the scene of an accident 
with the ambulance have not genuine caoutchouc in the cosmogony 
of their necks. The delicate, fine flavour of the affair is to be had 
only in the after-taste — in gloating over the spot, in gazing 
fixedly at the houses opposite, in hovering there in a dream more 
exquisite than the opium-eater’s ecstasy. William Pry and Violet 
Seymour were connoisseurs in casualties. They knew how to 
extract full enjoyment from every incident. 

Presently they looked at each other. Violet had a browm 
birthmark on her neck as large as a silver half-dollar. William 
fixed his eyes upon it. William Pry had inordinately bowed legs. 
Violet allowed her gaze to linger unswervingly upon them. Face 
to face they stood thus for moments, each staring at the other. 
Etiquette would not allow them to speak ; but in the Caoutchouc 
City it is permitted to gaze without stint at the trees in the parks 
and at the physical blemishes of a fellow creature. 

At length with a sigh they parted. But Cupid had been the 
driver of the brewery wagon, and the wheel that broke a leg 
united two fond hearts. 

The next meeting of the hero and heroine was in front of a 
board fence near Broadway. The day had been a disappointing 
one. There had been no fights on the street, children had kept 
from under the wheels of the street cars, cripples and fat men in 
negligee shirts were scarce; nobody seemed to be inclined to 
slip on banana peels or fall down with heart disease. Even the 
sport from Kokomo, Ind., who claims to be a cousin of ex-Mayor 
Low and scatters nickels from a cab window, had not put in his 
appearance. There was nothing to stare at, and William Pry 
had premonitions of ennui. 

But he saw a large crowd scrambling and pushing excitedly 
in front of a billboard. Sprinting for it, he knocked down an old 
woman and a child carrying a bottle of milk, and fought his way 
like a demon into the mass of spectators. Already in tl^ inner line 
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Stood Violet Seymour with one sleeve and two gold fillings gone, 
a corset steel puncture and a sprained wrist, but happy. She was 
looking at what there was to see. A man was painting upon the 
lienee : ** Eat Bricklets — They Fill Your Face.** 

Violet blushed when she saw William Pry. William jabbed a 
lady in a black silk raglan in the ribs, kicked a boy in the shin, 
hit an old gentleman on the left ear and managed to crowd 
nearer to Violet. They stood for an hour looking at the man paint 
the letters. Then William’s love could be repressed no longer. 
He touched her on the arm, 

“ Come with me,** he said. “ I know where there is a bootblack 
without an Adam’s apple.** 

She looked up at him shyly, yet with unmistakable, love trans« 
figuring her countenance. 

“ And you have saved it for me? ’* she asked, trembling with the 
first dim ecstasy of a woman beloved. 

Together they hurried to the bootblack’s stand. An hour they 
spent there gazing at the malformed youth. 

A window-cleaner fell from the fifth story to the sidewalk beside 
them. As the ambulance came clanging up William pressed her 
liand joyously. “ Four ribs at least and a compound fracture,” 
he whispered, swiftly. “ You arc not sorry that you met «», are 
you, dearest? ” | 

** Me? ” said Violet, returning the pressure. ” Sure liDt. I 
could stand all day rubbering with you.” I 

The climax of the romance occurred a few days later, JWrhaps 
the reader will remember the intense excitement into wii^ the 
city was thrown when Eliza Jane, a coloured woman, witl ferved 
with a subpoena. The Rubber Tribe encamped on lUspot. 
With his own hands William Pry placed a board upon beer 
kegs in the street opposite Eliza Jane’s residence. He am l/iolet 
sat there for three days and nights. Then it occurred to a ^tective 
to open the door and serve the subpoena. He sent for ackineto- 
scope and did so. : 

Two souls with such congenial tastes could not loi^, remain 
apart. As a policeman drove them away with his night stick that 
evening they plighted their troth. The seeds of love had been well 
sown, and had grown up, hardy and vigorous, into a — ^Ict us call 
it a rubber plant. 

The wedding of William Pry and Violet Seymour was set for 
June 10. The Big Church in the Middle of the Block was banked 
high with flowers. The populous tribe of Rubberers the wcarld 
over is rampant over weddings. They are the pessimists of the 
pews. They are the guyers of the groom and the banterers of the 
bride. They come to laugh at your marriage, and should you 
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escape from Hymen’s tower on the back of death’s pale steed 
they will come to the funeral and sit in the same pew and cry over 
your luck. Rubber will stretch. 

The church was lighted. A grosgrain carpet lay over the 
asphalt to the edge of the sidewalk. Bridesmaids were patting 
one another’s sashes awry and speaking of the Bride’s freckles. 
Coachmen tied white ribbons on their whips and bewailed the 
space of time between drinks. The minister was musing over his 
possible fee, essaying conjecture whether it would suffice to 
purchase a new broadcloth suit for himself and a photograph of 
Laura Jane Libbey for his wife. Yea, Cupid was in the air. 

And outside the church, oh, my brothers, surged and heaved 
the rank and file of the tribe of Rubberers. In two bodies they 
were, with the grosgrain carpet and cop® with clubs between. 
They crowded like cattle, they fought, they pressed and surged 
and swayed and trampled one another to see a bit of a girl 
in a white veil acquire license to go through a man’s pockets 
while he sleeps. 

But the hour for the wedding came and went, and the bride 
and bridegroom came not. And impatience gave way to alarm 
and alarm brought about search, and they were not found. And 
then two big p>olicemen took a hand and dragged out of the furious 
mob of onlookers a crushed and trampled thing, with a wedding 
ring in its vest pocket and a shredded and hysterical woman 
beating her way to the carpet’s edge, ragg^, bruised and 
obstreperous. 

William Pry and Violet Seymour, creatures of habit, had joined 
in the seething game of the spectators, unable to resist the over- 
whelming desire to gaze upon themselves entering as bride and 
bridegroom, the rose-decked church. 

Rubber will out. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

“ thousand dollars,” repeated Lawyer Tolman, solemnly 

v-y and severely, “ and here is the money,” 

Young Gillian gave a decidedly amused laugh as he fingered the 
thin package of new fifty-doliar notes. 

“ It’s such a confoundedly awkward amount,” he explained, 
genially, to the lawyer. ” If it had been ten thousand a fellow 
might wind up with a lot of fireworks and do himself' credit. 
Even fifty dollars would have been less trouble.” 

” You heard the reading of your uncle’s will,” continued Lawyer 
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Tolman, professionally dry in his tones. “ I do not know if you 
paid much attention to its details. I must remind you of one. 
You are required to render to us an account of the manner of 
expenditure of this $1,000 as soon as you have disposed of it, 
The will stipulates that. I trust that you will so £ar comply with 
the late Mr. Gillian’s wishes.” 

“ You may depend upon it,” said the young man, politely, “ in 
spite of the extra expense it will entail. I may have to engage a 
secretary. I was never good at accounts.” 

Gillian went to his club. There he hunted out one whom he 
called Old Bryson. 

Old Bryson was calm and forty and sequestered. He was in a 
corner reading a book, and when he saw Gillian approaching he 
sighed, laid down his book and took off his glasses. 

“ Old Bryson, wake up,” said Gillian. ” I’ve a funny story to 
tell you.” 

“ I wish you would tell it to someone in the billiard room,” 
said Old Bryson. “ You know how I hate your stories.” 

“ This is a better one than usual,” said Gillian, rolling a cigar- 
ette ; “ and I’m glad to tell it to you. It’s too sad and funny 
to go with the rattling of billiard balls. I’ve just come from my 
late uncle’s firm of legal corsairs. He leaves me an even thousand 
dollars. Now, what can a man possibly do with a thousand 
dollars? ” 

“ I thought,” said Old Bryson, showing as much intei^est as a 
bee shows in a vinegar cruet, ” that the late Septimus G^an was 
worth something like half a million.” j 

” He was,” assented Gillian, joyously, ” and that’s where the 
joke comes in. He’s left his whole cargo of doubloons to h ihicrobe. 
That is, part of it goes to the man who invents a netif Ibacillus 
and the rest to establish a hospital for doing away witlli it again. 
There are one of two trifling bequests on the side. The butler 
and the housekeeper get a seal ring and $10 each. Hit nephew 
gets $1,000.” 

” You’ve always had plenty of money to spend,” observed Old 
Bryson. 

“ Tons,” said Gillian. ” Uncle was the fairy godmother as 
far as an allowance was concerned.” 

” Any other heirs? ” asked Old Bryson. 

None,” Gillian frowned at his cigarette and kicked the 
upholster^ leather of a divan uneasily. ” There is a Miss Hayden, 
a ward of my uncle, who lived in his house. She’s a quiet thing 
— muscial— the daughter of somebody who was unlucky enough 
to be his friend. I forgot to say that she was in on the seal ring 
and $10 joke, too. 1 wish I had been* Then I could have had 
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two bottles of brut, tipped the waiter with the ring, and had the 
whole business off my hands. Don’t be superior and insulting, 
Old Bryson — tell me what a fellow can do with a thousand dollars.” 

Old Bryson rubbed his glasses and smiled* And when Old 
Bryson smiled, Gillian knew that he intended to be more offensive 
than ever, 

“ A thousand dollars,” he said, ” means much or little. One 
man may buy a happy home with it and laugh at Rockefeller. 
Another could send his wife South with it and save her life. A 
thousand dollars would buy pure milk for one hundred babies 
during June, July and August and save fifty of their lives. You 
could count upon a half-hour’s diversion with it at faro in one 
of the fortified art galleries. It would furnish an education to an 
ambitious boy. I am told that a genuine Corot was secured for 
that amount in an auction room yesterday. You could move to 
a New Hampshire town and live respectfully two years on it. 
You could rent Madison Square Garden for one evening with it, 
and lecture your audience, if you should have one, on the pre- 
cariousness of the profession of heir presumptive.” 

” People might like you. Old Bryson,” said Gillian, almost 
unruffled, ” if you wouldn’t moralise. I asked you to tell me what 
I could do with a thousand dollars.” 

” You? ” said Bryson, with a gentle laugh. “ Why, Bobby 
Gillian, there’s only one logical thing you could do. You could 
buy Miss Lotta Lauriere a diamond pendant with the money, 
and then take yourself off to Idaho and inflict your presence upon 
a ranch. I advise a sheep ranch, as I have a particular dislike for 
sheep.” 

” Thanks,” said Gillian, rising. ” I thought I could depend 
upon you. Old Bryson. You’ve hit on the very scheme. I wanted 
to chuck the money in a lump, for I’ve got to turn in an account 
for it and I hate itemising.” 

Gillian phoned for a cab and said to the driver: 

” The stage entrance of the Columbine Theatre.” 

Miss Lotta Lauriere was assisting nature with a powder puff, 
almost ready for her call at a crowded matinee, when her dresser 
mentioned the name of Mr. Gillian. 

” Let it in,” said Miss Lauriere. ” Now, what is it, Bobby? 
I’m going on in two minutes,” 

” Rabbit-foot your right car a little,” suggested Gillian, 
critically. ” That’s better. It won’t take two minutes for me. 
What do you say to a little thing in the pendant line ? I can stand 
three cyphers with a figure one in front of ’em.’* 

” Oh, just as you say,” carolled Miss Lauriere. 

” My right glove, Adams. Say, Bobby, did you see that 
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necklace Della Stacey had on the other night? Twenty-two 
hundred dollars it cost at Tiffany’s* But, of course — ^pull my sash 
a littlje to the left, Adams.” 

” Miss Lauriere for the opening chorus! ” cried the call boy 
without. 

Gillian strolled out to where his cab was waiting. 

** What would you do with a thousand dollars if you hid it? ” 
he asked the driver. 

“ Open a s’loon,” said the cabby promptly and huskily. ” I 
know a place I could take money in with both hands. It’s a 
four-story brick on a corner. IVe got it figured out. Second 
story — Chinks and chop suey; third floor — manicures and 
foreign missions; fourth floor — ^poolroom. If you was thinking 
of {Cutting up the cap ” 

** Oh, no,” said Gillian, ” I merely asked from curiosity* I take 
you by the hour. Drive till I tell you to stop.” 

Eight blocks down Broadway Gillian poked up the trap with his 
cane and got out. A blind man sat upon a stool on the sidewalk 
selling pencils. Gillian went out and stood before him. 

Excuse me,” he said, ** but would you mind telling me what 
you would do if you had a thousand dollars? ’’ 

“ You got out of that cab that just drove up, didn'f you? ” 
asked the blind man. 

“ I did,” said Gillian. 

” I guess you are all right,” said the pencil dealer, ” ' ride in 

a cab by daylight. Take a look at that, if you like.” 

He drew a small book from his coat pocket and hept it out, 
Gillian opened it and saw that it was a bank deposilrh >ok. It 
showed a balance of $1,785 to the blind man’s credit. * 

Gillian returned the book and got into the cab. j, 

” I forgot something,” he said, ” You may drive the law 
offices of Tolman & Sharp, at Broadway.” 

Lawyer Tolman looked at him hostilely and iipqutringly 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles. . . 

” I beg your pardon,” said Gillian, cheerfully, ” bu^t ^y I ask 
you a question? It is not an impertinent one, I hope. Was Miss 
Hayden left anything by my uncle’s will besides the ring and the 
$10? ” 

” Nothing, ” said Mr. Tolman. 

I thank you very much sir,” said Gillian, and out he went to 
his cab. He gave the^ driver the address of his late uncle’s home. 

Miss Hayden was writing letters in the library. She was small 
and slender and clothed in black. But you would have noticed 
her eyes. Gillian drifted in with an air of regarding the world as 
inconsequent* 
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** Fve just come from old Tolmsm’s,” he explained. “ They’ve 
been going over the papers down there. They found a ” — Gillian 
searched his memory for a legal term — “ they found an amend- 
ment or a postscript or somehing to the will. It seemed that the old 
boy loosened up a little on second thoughts and willed you a 
thousand dollars. 1 was driving up this way and Tolman asked 
me to bring you the money. Here it is. You’d better count it to 
see if it’s right.” Gillian laid the money beside her hand on the 
desk. 

Miss Hayden turned white. “ Oh! ” she said, and again ” Oh ! ” 

Gillian lialf turned and looked out of the window. 

” I suppose, of course,” he said, in a low voice, ” that you know 
1 love you.” 

” I am sorry,” said Miss Hayden, taking up her money. "" 

” There is no use? ” asked Gillian, almost light-heartedly. 

” I am* sorry,” she said again. 

” May I write a note? ” asked Gillian, with a smile. He seated 
himself at the big library table. She supplied him with paper and 
pen, and then went back to her secretaire. 

Gillian made out his account of his expenditure of the thousand 
dollars in these words: 

” Paid by the black sheep, Robert Gillian, $i,ooo on account 
of the eternal happiness, owed by Heaven to the best and dearest 
woman on earth.” 

Gillian slipped his writing into an envelope, bowed and went 
his way. 

His cab stopped again at tlie offices of Tolman & Sharp. 

” I have expended the thousand dollars,” he said, cheerily, to 
Tolman of the gold glasses, ” and I have come to render account 
of it, as I agreed. There is quite a feeling of summer in the air — 
do you not think so, Mr. Tolman? ” He tossed a white envelope 
on the lawyer’s table. ” You will find there a memorandum, sir, 
of the modus operandi of the vanishing of the dollars.” 

Without touching the envelope, Mr. Tolman went to a door 
and called his partner, Sharp. Together they explored the 
caverns of an immense safe. Forth they dragged as trophy of 
their search a big envelope scaled with wax. This they forcibly 
invaded and wagged their venerable heads together over its 
contents. I'hcn Tolman became spokesman. 

” Mr, Gillian,” he said, formally, ” there was a codicil to 
your uncle’s will. It was entrusted to us privately, with instruc- 
tions that it be not opened until you had furnished us with a full 
account of your handling of the $i,ooo bequest in the will. As 
you have fulfilled the conditions, my partner and I have read 
the codicil. I do not wish to encumber your understanding with 
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its legal phraseology, but I will acquaint you with the spirit of 
its contents, 

“ In the event that your disposition of the $1,000 demonstrates 
that you possess any of the qualifications that deserve reward, 
much benefit will accrue to you. Mr. Sharp and I are named as 
the judges, and I assure you that wc will do our duty strictly 
according to justice — with liberality. We are not at all unfavour- 
ably disposed towards you, Mr. Gillian. But let us return to the 
letter of the codicil. If your disposal of the money in question 
has been prudent^ wise, or unselfish, it is in our power to hand 
you over bonds to the value of $50,000, which have been placed 
in our hands for that purpose. But if — iis our client, the late Mr. 
Gillian, explicitly provides — ^you have used this money as you 
have used money in the past — I quote the late Mr. Gillian — in 
reprehensible dissipation among disreputable associates — the 
$50,000 is to be paid to Miriam Hayden, ward of the late Mr. 
Gillian, without delay. Now, Mr. Gillian, Mr. Sharp and I will 
examine your account in regard to the $1,000. You submit it in 
writing, I believe. I hope you will repose confidence in our 
decision.” 

Mr. Tolman reached for the envelope. Gillian was a. little the 
quicker in taking it up. He tore the account and its cover leisurely 
into strips and dropped them into his pocket. 

** It*s ail right,” he said, smilingly. ** There isn^t a bitjof need 
to bother you with this, I don’t suppose you’d understajid these 
itemised bets, anyway. I lost the thousand dollars on tile races. 
Good-day to you, gentlemen.” | 

Tolman & Sharp shook their heads mournfully at other 
when Gillian left, for they heard him whistling gaily in ifbe hall* 
way as he waited for the elevator. » 


THE DEFEAT OF THE CITY 

R obert Walmsley’s descent upon the city resulted in a 
Kilkenny struggle. He came out of the fight victor by a 
fortune and a reputation. On the other hand, he was swallowed 
up by the city. The city gave him what he demanded and then 
branded him with its brand. It remodelled, cut, trimmed, and 
stamped him to the pattern it approves. It opened its social gates 
to him and shut him in on a close-cropped, formal lawn with the 
select herd of ruminants. In dress, habits, manners, provincialism^ 
routine, and narrowness, he acquired that charming insolence, 
that irritating completeness, that sophisticated crassness, that 
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overbalanced poise that makes the Manhattan gentleman so 
delightfully small in hb greatness. 

One of the up-state rural counties pointed with pride to the 
successful young metropolitan lawyer as a product of its soil. 
Six years earlier thb country had removed the wheat straw from 
between its huckleberry-stained teeth and emitted a derbive and 
bucolic laugh as old man Walmsley’s freckle-faced “ Bob ” 
abandoned the certain thrcc-per-diem meab of the one-horse 
farm for the discontinuous quick lunch counters of the three- 
ringed metropolb. At the end of the six years no murder trial, 
coaching party, automobile accident or cotillion was complete 
in which the name of Robert Walmsley did not figure. Tailors 
waylaid him in the street to get a new wrinkle from the cut of 
his unwrinkled trousers. Hyphenated fellows in the clubs and 
members of the oldest subpoenaed families were glad to clap him 
on the back and allow him three letters of his name. 

But the Matterhorn of Robert Walmsley’s success was not 
scaled until he married Alicia Van Der Pool. I cite the Matterhorn, 
for just so high and cool and white and inaccessible was thb 
daughter of the old burghers. The social Alps that ranged about 
her — over whose bleak passes a thousand climbers struggled — 
reached only to her knees. She towered in her own atmosphere, 
serene, chaste, prideful, wading in no fountains, dining no 
monkeys, breeding no dogs for bench shows. She was a Van Der 
Pool, Fountains were made to play for her; monkeys were made 
for other people’s ancestors; dogs, she understood, were created 
to be the companions of blind persons and objectionable 
characters who smoked pipes. 

This was the Matterhorn that Robert Walmsley accomplbhed. 
If he found, with the good poet with the game foot and artificially 
curled hair, that he who ascends to mountain tops will find the 
loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow, he concealed hb 
chilblains beneath a brave and smiling exterior. He was a lucky 
man and knew it, even though he were imitating the Spartan 
boy with an ice-cream freezer beneath hb doublet frapp6eing 
the region of hb heart. 

After a brief wedding tour abroad, the couple returned to 
create a decided ripple in the calm cbtern (so placid and cool 
and sunless as it is) of the best society. They entertained at their 
red brick mausoleum of ancient greatness in an old square that 
is a cemetery of crumbled glory. And .Robert Walmsley was 
proud of hb wife; although while one of hb hands shook hb 
guests’ the other held tightly to hb alpenstock and thermometer. 

One day Alicia foimd a letter written to Robert by hb mother. 
It was an unerudite letter, full of crops and moth^ly love and 
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farm notes. It chronicled the health of the pig and the recent red 
calf, and asked concerning Robert’s in return. It was a letter 
direct from the soil, straight from home, full of biographies of 
bees, tales of turnips, paeans of new-laid eggs, neglected parents 
and the slump in dried apples. 

“ Why have I not been shown your mother’s letters? asked 
Alicia. There was always something in her voice that made you 
think of lorgnettes, of accounts at Tiffany’s, of sledges smoothly 
gliding on the trail from Dawson to Forty Mile, of the tinkling 
of pendent prisms on your grandmother’s chandeliers, of snow 
lying on a convent roof ; of a police sergeant refusing bail. ** Your 
mother,” continued Alicia, ” invites us to make a visit to the farm, 
I have never seen a farm. We will go there for a week or two, 
Robert.” 

” We will,” said Robert, with the grand air of an associate 
Supreme Justice .concurring in an opinion. ” I did not lay the 
invitation before you because I thought you would not care to go. 
I am much pleased at your decision.” 

” I will write to her myself,” answered Alicia, with a faint 
foreshadowing of enthusiasm. ” Felice shall pack my trunks at 
once. Seven, I think, will be enough. I do not suppose that your 
mother entertains a great deal. Does she give many house 
parties?” J 

Robert arose, and as attorney for rural places filed a ddmurrer 
against six of the seven trimks. He endeavoured to define^: iicture, 
elucidate, set forth and describe a farm. His own word* i&unded 
strange in his ears. He had not realised how thoroughly unanised 
he had become. | 

A week passed and found them landed at the littlf |ountry 
station five hours out from the city. A grinning, sllJmrian, 
sarcastic youth driving a mule to a spring wagon haikf Robert 
savagely. , ^ 

” Hallo, Mr. Walmslcy. Found you way back at; ^t, have 
you? Sorry I couldn’t bring in the automobile for youi Dad’s 
bull-tonguing the ten-acre clover patch with it to-day. Guess 
you’ll excuse my not wearing a dress suit over to meet you — ^it 
ain’t six o’clock yet, you know.” 

” I’m glad to sec you, Tom,” said Robert, grasping his brother’s 
hand. ” Yes, I’ve found my way at last. You’ve a right to say 
* at last.’ It’s been over two years since the last time. But it will 
be offener after this, my boy.” 

Alicia, cool in the summer heat as an Arctic wraith, white as 
a Norse snow maiden in her flimsy muslin and Buttering lace 
parasol, came round the comer of the station; and Tom was 
stripped of bis assurance. He became chiefly eyesight clothed in 
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blue jeans, and on the homeward drive to the mule alone did 
he confide in language the inwardness of his thoughts. 

They drove homeward. The low sun dropped a spendthrift 
flood of gold upon the fortunate fields of wheat. The cities were 
far away. The road lay curling around wood and dale and hill 
like a ribbon lost from the robe of careless summer. The wind 
followed like a whinnying colt in the track of Phoebus’s steeds. 

By and by the farmhouse peeped grey out of its faithful grove; 
they saw the long lane with its convoy of walnut trees running from 
the road to the house; they smelled the wild rose and the breath 
of cool, damp willows in the creek’s bed. And then in unison all 
the voices of the soil began a chant addressed to the soul of Robert 
Walmsley. Out of the tilted aisles of the dim wood they came 
hollowly; they chirped and buzzed from the parched grass; they 
trilled from the ripples of the creek ford ; they floated up in clear 
Pan’s pipe notes from the dimming meadows; the whippoorwilk 
joined in as they pursued midges in the upper air; slow-going 
cow-bells struck out a homely accompaniment — and thb was 
what each one said : “ You’ve found your way back at last, 
have you? ” 

The old voices of the soil spoke to him. Leaf and bud and 
blossom conversed with him in the old vocabulary of his careless 
youth — the inanimate things, the familiar stones and rails, the 
gates and furrows and roofs and turns of road had an eloquence, 
too, and a power in the transformation. The country had smiled 
and he had felt the breath of it, and his heart was drawn as if in 
a moment back to his old love. The city was far away. 

This rural atavism, then, seized Robert Walmsley and x>ossessed 
him. A queer thing he noticed in connection with it was that 
Alicia, siting at his side, suddenly seemed to him a stranger. 
She did not belong to this recurrent phase. Never before had she 
seemed so remote, so colourless and high — so intangible and 
unreal. And yet he had never admired her more than when she 
sat there by him in the rickety spring wagon, chiming no more 
with his mood and with her environment than the Matterhorn 
chimes w’ith a peasant’s cabbage garden. 

That night when the greetings and supper were over, the 
entire family, including Buff, the yellow dog, bestrewed itself 
upon tlie front porch. Alicia, not haughty but silent, sat in the 
shadow dressed in an exquisite pale-grey tea gown. Robert’s 
mother discoursed to her happily concerning marmalade and 
lumbago. Tom sat on the top step; Sisters Millie and Pam on 
the lowest step to catch the lightning bugs. Mother had the 
willow rocker. Father sat in the big arm-chair with one of its 
arms gone. Buff sprawled in the middle of the porch in every- 
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body’s way. The twilight pixies and pucks stole forth unseen and 
plunged other poignant shafts of memory into the heart of 
Robert. A rural madness entered his soul. The city was far away. 

Father sat without his pipe, writhing in his heavy boots, a 
sacrifice to rigid courtesy. Robert shouted; “ No, you don’t! ” 
He fetched the pipe and lit it; he seized the old gentleman’s boots 
and tore them off. The last one slipped suddenly, and Mr. 
Robert Walmsley, of Washington Square, tumbled off the porch 
backwards with Buff on top of him, howling fearfully. Tom 
laughed sarcastically. 

Robert tore off his coat and vest and hurled them into a lilac 
bush. 

“ Come out here, you landlubber,” he cried to Tom, “ and 
1*11 put grass seed on your back. I think you called me a * dude ’ 
a while ago. Come along and cut your capers.” 

Tom understood the invitation and accepted it with delight. 
Three times they wrestled on the grass, “ side holds,” even as the 
giants of the mat. And twice was Tom forced to bite grass at the 
hands of the distinguished lawyer. Dishevelled, panting, each 
still boasting of his own prowess, they stumbled back to the porch. 
Millie cast a pert reflection upon the qualities of a city brother. 
In an instant Robert had secured a horrid katydid in bis fingers 
and bore down upon her. Screaming wildly, she fled up the lane 
pursued by the avenging glass of form. A quarter of a'rmile and 
they returned, she full of apology to the victorious “ du^e.” The 
rustic mania possessed him unabatedly. | 

“ I can do up a cowpenful of you slow hayseeds,” he proclaimed, 
vaingloriously. Bring on your bulldogs, your hired |nen, and 
your log-rollers.” , { 

He turned handsprings on the grass that proddbcS Tom to 
envious sarcasm. And ti^n, with a whoop, he clattOned to the 
rear and brought back Uncle Ike, a battered colouxfsd retainer 
of the family, with his banjo, and strewed sand on the porch and 
danced “ Chicken in the Bread Tray ” and did budk-and-wing 
wonders for half an hour longer. Incredibly wild and boisterous 
things he did. He sang, he told stories that set all but one shriek- 
ing, he played the yokel, the humorous clodhopper; he was mad, 
mad with the revival of the old life in his blood. 

He became so extravagant that once his mother sought gently 
to reprove him. Then Alicia moved as though she was about to 
speak, but she did not. Through it all she sat immovable, a slim, 
white spirit in the dusk that no man might question or read. 

By and by she asked permission to ascend to her room, saying 
that she was tired. On her way she passed Robert. He was 
standing in the door, the figure of vulgar comedy, with rufHed 
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hair, reddened face and unpardonable confusion of attire— no 
trace was there of the immaculate Robert Walmslcy, the courted 
clubman and ornament of select circles. He was doing a con* 
juring trick with some household utensib, and the family, now 
won over to him without exception, was beholding him with 
worshipful admiration. 

As Alicia passed in Robert started suddenly. He had forgotten 
for the moment that she was present. Without a glance at him^she 
went on upstairs. 

After that the fun grew quiet. An hour passed in talk, and then 
Robert went up himself. 

She was standing by the window when he entered their room. 
She was still clothed as when they were on the porch. Outside 
and crowding against the window was a giant apple tree, full 
blossomed. 

Robert sighed and went near the window. He was ready to 
meet his fate. A confessed vulgarian, he foresaw the verdict of 
justice in the shape of that still, white-clad form. He knew the 
rigid lines that a Van Der Pool would draw. He was a peasant 
gambolling indecorously in the valley, and the pure, cold, white, 
unthawed summit of the Matterhorn could not but frown on 
him. He had been unmasked by his own actions. All the polish, 
the poise, the form that the city had given him had fallen from 
him like an ill-fitting mantle at the first breath of a country breeze. 
Dully he awaited the approaching condenmation. 

“ Robert,” said the edm, cool voice of hb judge, ” I thought I 
married a gentleman.” 

Yes, it was coming. And yet, in the face of it, Robert Walmsley 
was eagerly regarding a certain branch of the apple tree upon 
which he used to climb out of that very window. He believed 
he could do it now. He wondered how many blossoms there were 
on the tree — ten millions? But here was someone speaking 
again: 

** I thought I married a gentleman,” the voice went on, 
« but ” 

Why had she come and was standing so close by hb side? 

” But I find that I have married ” — was thb Alicia talking?-— 
” something better— a man Bob, dear, kbs me, won*t you? ” 

The city was far away. 
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T here is an aristocracy of the public parks and even of the 
vagabonds who use them for their private apartments. 
Vallancc felt rather than knew this, but when he stepped down 
out of his world into chaos his feet brought him directly to 
Madison Square. 

Raw and astringent as a schoolgirl— of the old order— young 
May breathed austerely among the budding trees. Vallance 
buttoned his coat, lighted his last cigarette and took his seat 
upon a bench. For three minutes he mildly regretted the last 
hundred of his last thousand that it had cost him when the bicycle 
cop put an end to his last automobile ride. Then he felt in every 
pocket and found not a single penny. He had given up his 
apartment that morning. His furniture had gone towards certain 
debts. His clothes, save what were upon him, had descended to 
his manservant for back wages. As he sat, there was not in the 
whole city for him a bed or a broiled lobster or a streetcar fare 
or a carnation for his buttonhole unless he should obtain! them by 
sponging on his friends or by false pretenses, Therefoi^ he had 
chosen the park, ‘I 

And all this was because an uncle had dbinhcritctf mim, and 
cut down his allowance from liberality to nothing. Am ail that 
was because his nephew had disobeyed him concerning 4 certain 
girl, who comes not into the story— therefore, all riplOT w'ho 
brush their hair towards its roots may be warned M«5ad no 
farther. There was another nephew, of a different bl^ch, who 
had once been the prospective heir and favourite, Bd|i| without 
grace or hope, he had long ago disappeared in the Now 
dragnets were out for him; he was to be rehabilitalltd and re- 
stored. And so Vallance fell grandly as Lucifer tpithc lowest 
pit, joining the tattered ghosts in the little park. 

Sitting there he leaned far back on the hard bench and laughed 
a jet of cigarette smoke up to the lowest tree branches. The sudden 
severing of all his life’s tics had brought him a free, thrilUng, almost 
joyous elation. He felt precisely the sensation of th^ aeronaut 
when he cuts loose his parachute and lets his balloon drift away. 
The hour was nearly ten. Not many loungers were on the 
benches. The park-dweller, though a stubborn fighter against 
autumnal coolness, is slow to attack the advance line of spring’s 
chilly cohorts. 

Then arose one from a seat near the leaping fountain and came 
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and sat himself at Vallancc’s side. He was either young or old; 
cheap lodging-houses had flavoured him mustily; razors and 
combs had passed him by; in him drink had been bottled and 
sealed in the devil’s bond. He begged a match which is the form 
of introduction among park benchers, and then he began to talk, 
“ You’re not one of the regulars,” he said to Vallance. “ I 
know tailored clothes when I see ’em. You just stopped for a 
moment on your way through the park. Don’t mind my talking 
to you for a while? I’ve got to be with somebody, I’m afraid— 
I’m afraid. I’ve told two or three of those bummers over there 
about it. They think I’m crazy. Say — let me tell you — all I’ve 
had to cat to-day was a couple of brctzels and an apple. To- 
morrow I’ll stand in line to inherit three millions; and that 
restaurant you see over there with the autos around it will be too 
cheap for me to eat in. Don’t believe it, do you? ” 

“ Without the slightest trouble,” said Vallance, with a laugh. 
“ I lunched there yesterday. To-night I couldn’t buy a fivc-cent 
cup of coffee.” 

“ You don’t look like one of us. Well, I guess those things 
happen. I used to be a high-flyer myself — some years ago. What 
knocked you out of the game? ” 

” I — oh, I lost my job,” said Vallance. 

“ It’s undiluted Hades, this city,” went on the other. “ One 
day you’re eating from China; the next you are eating in China — 
a chop-suey joint. I’ve had more than my share of hard luck. 
For five years I’ve been little better than a panhandler. I was 
raised up to live expensively and do nothing. Say — I don’t mind 
telling you — I’ve got to talk to somebody, you see, because I’m 
afraid — I’m afraid. My name’s Ide. You wouldn’t think that 
old Paulding, one of the millionaires on Riverside Drive, was my 
uncle, would you? Well, he is. I lived in his house once, and 
had all the money I wanted. Say, haven’t you got the price of 

a couple of drinks about you— cr — what’s your name ” 

“ Dawson,” said Vallance. “ No; I’m sorry to say that I’m all 
in financially.” 

“ I’ve been living for a week in a coal cellar on Division Street,” 
went on Ide, ” with a crook they call ‘ Blinky ’ Morris. I didn’t 
have anywhere else to go. While I was out to-day a chap with 
some papers in his pocket was there, asking for me, I didn’t 
know but what he was a fly cop, so I didn’t go around again 
till after dark. There was a letter there he had left for me. Say 
— Dawson, it was from a big downtown lawyer, Mead. I’ve seen 
his sign on Ann Street. Paulding wants me to play the prodigal 
nephew — wants me to come back and be his heir again and blow 
in his money. I’m to call at the lawyer’s office at ten to-morrow 
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and step into my old shoes again — heir to three million, Dawson, 
and $10,000 a year pocket money. And — Pm afraid — Pm 
afraid.*’ 

The vagrant leaped to his feet and raised both trembling 
arms above his head. He caught his breath and moaned 
hysterically. 

Vallance seized his arm and forced him back to the bench. 

“ Be quiet! ” he commanded with something like disgust in his 
tones. “ One would think you had lost a fortune, instead of being 
about to acquire one. Of what are you afraid? *’ 

Ide cowered and shivered on the bench. He clung to Vallance’s 
sleeve, and even in the dim glow of the Broadway lights the 
latest disinherited one could see drops on the other^s brow wrung 
out by some strange terror. 

“ Why, Pm afraid something will happen to me before morning. 
I don’t know what— -something to keep me from coming into that 
money. Pm afraid a tree will fall on me — Pm afraid a cab will 
run over me, or a stone drop on me from a housetop, or something. 
I never was afraid before. Pve sat in this park a hundred nights 
as calm as a graven image without knowing where my breakfast 
was to come from. But now it’s different. I love money, Dawson 
— Pm happy as a god when it’s trickling through my fingers, and 
people are bowing to me, with the music and the flowetjs and fine 
clothes all aroimd. As long as I knew I was out of the game I 
didn’t mind. I was even happy sitting here ragged and hungry, 
listening to the fountain jump and watching the carriages go 
up the avenue. But it’s in reach of my hand again now-falmost — 
and I can’t stand it to wait twelve hours, Dawson — I oin’t stand 
it. There are fifty things that could happen to me— lii could go 
blind— I might be attacked with heart disease — the V|orid might 
come to an end before I could ” i * 

Ide sprang to his feet again, with a shriek. Peoplf stirred on 
the benches and began to look. Vallance took his aiim. 

“ Come and walk,” he said, soothingly. “ And pry to calm 
yourself. There is no need to become excited or alarmed. Nothing 
is going to happen to you. One night is like another.” 

“ That’s right,” said Ide. “ Stay with me, Dawson — that’s a 
good fellow. Walk around with me awhile. I never went to pieces 
like this before, and Pve had a good many hard kij^ocks. Do you 
think you could hustle something in the way of a little lunch, 
old man? Pm afraid my nerve’s too far gone to try any pan^ 
handling.” 

Vallance led his companion up almost deserted Fifth Avenue, 
and then westward along the Thirties towards Broadway. ” Wait 
here a few minutes,” he said, leaving Ide in a quiet and shadowed 
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spot. He entered a familiar hotel> and strolled towards the bar 
quite in hb old assured way. 

“ There’s a poor devil outside, Jimmy,” he said to the bartender, 
” who says he’s hungry and looks it. You know what they do 
when you give them money. Fix up a sandwich or two for him; 
and ril see that he doesn’t throw it away.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Vallance,” said the bartender. ** They ain’t 
all fakes. Don’t like to see anybody go hungry.” ; 

He folded a liberal supply of the free lunch into a napkin. 
Vallance went with it and joined hb companion. Ide pounced 
upon the food ravenously. “ I haven’t had any free lunch as 
good as this in a year,” he said. “ Aren’t you going to cat any, 
Dawson? ” 

“ I’m not hungry — thanks,” said Vallance. 

“ We’ll go back to the Square,” said Ide. ” The cops won’t 
bother us there. I’ll roll up the rest of this ham and stuff for our 
breakfast. I won’t eat any more; I’m afraid I’ll get sick. Suppose 
I’d die of cramps or something, to-night, and never get to touch 
that money again ! It’s eleven hours yet till time to see that lawyer. 
You won’t leave me, will you, Dawson? I’m afraid something 
might happen. You haven’t any place to go, have you? ” 

“ No,” said Vallance, ” nowhere to-night. I’ll have a bench 
with you.” 

” You take it cool,” said Ide, if you’ve told it to me straight. 
I should think a man put on the bum from a good job just in one 
day would be tearing hb hair.” 

” I believe I’ve already remarked,” said Vallance, laughing, 

that I would have thought that a man who was expecting to 
come into a fortune on the next day would be feeling pretty easy 
and quiet.” 

“ It’s funny business,” philosophbed Ide, ” about the way 
people take things, anyhow. Here’s your bench, Dawson, right 
next to mine. The light don’t shine in your eyes here. Say, 
Dawson, I’ll get the old man to give you a letter to somebody 
about a job when I get back home. You’ve helped me a lot to- 
night. I don’t believe I could have gone through the nig^t if I 
hadn’t struck you.” 

” Thank you,” said Vallance. ” Do you lie down or sit up on 
these when ypu sleep? ” 

For hours Vallance gazed almost without thinking at the 
stars, through the branches of the trees and Ibtened to the sharp 
slapping of horses’ hoob on the sea of asphalt to the south. Hb 
mind was active but hb fedings were dormant. Every emotion 
seemed to have been eradicated. He felt no regrets, no fears, no 
pain or discomfort* Even when he thought of the girl, it was as of 
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an inhabitant of one of those remote stars at which he ga^ed. He 
remembered the absurd antics of his companion and laughed 
softly, yet without a feeling of mirth. Soon the daily army of 
milk wagons made of the city a roaring drum to which they 
marched. Vallance fell asleep on his comfortless bench. 

At ten o’clock on the next day the two stood at the door of 
Lawyer Mead’s office in Ann Street. 

Ide’s nerves fluttered worse than ever when the hour 
approached; and Vallance could not decide to leave him a 
possible prey to the dangers he dreaded. 

When they entered the office, Lawyer Mead looked at them 
wondcringly. He and Vallance were old friends. After his greet* 
ing, he turned to Ide, who stood with white face and trembling 
limbs before the expected crisis. 

“ I sent a second letter to your address last night, Mr. Ide,” 
he said, “ I learned this morning that you were not there to 
receive it. It will inform you that Mr. Paulding has reconsidered 
his offer to take you back into favour. He has decided not to do 
so, and desires you to understand that no change will be made in 
the relations existing between you and him.” 

Ide’s trembling suddenly ceased. The colour came back to his 
lace, and he straightened his back. His jaw went forward half 
an inch, and a gleam came into his eye. He pushed Wk his 
battered hat with one hand, and extended the other, widi levelled 
Angers, towards the lawyer. He took a long breath lind then 
laughed sardonically. I 

” Tell old Paulding he may go to the devil,” he said, mdly and 
clearly, and turned and walked out of the office with $ arm and 
lively step. f 

Lawyer Mead turned on his heel to Vallance and 
“ I am glad you ckme in,” he said, genially. ” lio|ir uncle 
wants you to return home at once. He is reconciled to situation 

that led to his hasty action, and desires to say that will be 

Hey, Adams! ” cried l^awyer Mead, breaking Uit sentence, 
and calling to bis clerk. ” Bring a glass of water-— Mr, Vallance 
has fainted.” 
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T here are a few editor men with whom I am privileged 
to come in contact. It has not been long since it was their 
habit to come in contact with me. There is a difference. 

They tell me that with a large number of the manuscripts that 
are submitted to them come advices (in the way of a boost) from 
the author asseverating that the incidents in the story arc true. 
The destination of such contributions depends wholly upon the 
question of the enclosure of stamps. Some arc returned, the rest 
are thrown on the floor in a corner on top of a pair of gum shoes, 
an overturned statuette of the Winged Victory, and a pile of old 
magazines containing a picture of the editor in the act of reading 
the latest copy of Le Petit Journal^ right side up— you can tell by 
the illustrations. It is only a legend that there are waste baskets 
in editor’s offices. 

Thus the truth is held in disrepute. But in time truth and science 
and nature will adapt themselves to art. Things will happen 
logically, and the villain be discomfited instead of being elected 
to the board of directors. But in the meantime fiction must not 
only be divorced from fact, but must pay alimony and be awarded 
custody of the press dispatches. 

This preamble is to warn you off the grade crossing of a true 
story. Bcind that, it shall be told simply, with conjunctions 
substituted for adjectives wherever possible, and whatever 
evidences of style my appear in it shall be due to the linotype 
man. It is a story of the literary life of a great city, and it should 
be of interest to every author within a 20-nfile radious of Gosport, 
Ind., whose desk holds a MS story beginning thus; “ While 
the cheers following his nomination were still ringing through the 
old court-house, Harwood broke away from the congratulating 
handclasps of his henchmen and hurried to Judge Crcswell’s house 
to find Ida.” 

Pettit came up out of Alabama to write fiction. The Soutliem 
papers had printed eight of his stories under an editorial caption 
identifying the author as the son of the ” gallant Major Pettingill 
Pettit, our former County Attorney and hero of the battle of 
Lookout Mountain.” 

Pettit was a rugged fellow, with a kind of shame-faced culture, 
and my good friend. His father kept a general store in a little 
town called Hosea. Pettit had been raised in the pine-woods 
and broom-sedge fields adjacent thereto. He had in his gripsack 

m 
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two manuscript novels of the adventures in Picardy of one Gaston 
Laboulaye, Vicbmpte de Montrcpos, in the year 1329. Thai’s 
nothing. We all do that. And some day when we make a hit 
with the little sketch about a newsy and his lame dog, the editor 
prints the other one for us — or “ on us,” as the saying is — and 
then — and then wc have to get a big valise and ijeddlc those 
patent air-draft gas burners. At $1.25 everybody should have 
’em. 

I took Pettit to the red-brick house which was to appear in an 
article entitled ” Literary Landmarks of Old New Yoric,” some 
day when we got through with it. He engaged a room there, 
drawing on the general store for his expenses. I showed New York 
to him, and he did not mention how much narrower Broadway 
is than Lee Avenue in Hosea* This seemed a good sign, so I put 
the final test. 

“ Suppose you try your hand at a descriptive article,” I 
suggested, “ giving your impressions of New York as seen from 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The fresh point of view, the ” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Pettit. ” Let’s go have some beer. On 
the whole, I rather like the city.” 

We discovered and enjoyed the only true Bohemm. Every 
day and night we repaired to one of those palaces of marble and 
glass and tilework, where goes on a tremendous and sound epic 
of life. Valhalla itself could not be more glorious andt sonorous. 
The classic marble on which we ate, the great, ligttt-fiooded, 
vitreous front, adorned with snow-white scrolls; wie grand 
Wagnerian din of clanking cups and bowls, the fiashtnk staccato 
of brandishing Cutlery, the piercing recitative oT tSe white- 
aproned grub-maidens at the morgue-like banquet ti<blcs; the 
recurrent lied-motif of the cash-register — it was gigafidc, trium- 
phant welding of art and sound, a deafening, soul-uplifllilg pageant 
of heroic and emblematic life. And the beans were otay ten cents. 
We wondered why our fellow-artists cared to dine at sad little 
tables in their so-called Bohemian restaurants; and We shuddered 
lest they should seek out our resorts and make them conspicuous 
with their presence. 

Pettit wrote many stories, which the editors returned to him. 
He wrote love stories, a thing I have always kept free from, 
holding the belief that the well-known and popular sentiment 
is not properly a matter for publication, but something to be 
privately handled by the alienists and florists. But the editors 
had told him that they wanted love stories, because tluiy said 
the women read them. 

Now, the editors are wrong about that, of course. Women do 
not read the love stories in the magazines. They read the poker- 
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game stories and the recipes for cucumber lotion. The love stories 
arc read by fat cigar drummers and little tcn-ycat*ald girls. I am 
not criticising the judgment of editors. They arc mostly very fine 
men, but a man can be but one man, with individual opinions 
and tastes. I knew two associate editors of a magazine who were 
wonderfully alike in almost everything. And yet one of them was 
very fond of Flaubert, while the other preferred gin. 

Pettit brought me hLs returned manuscripts, and we looked 
them over together to find out why they were not accepted. They 
seemed to me pretty fair stories, written in a good style, and 
ended, as they should, at the bottom of the last page. 

They were well constructed and the events were marshalled 
in orderly and logical sequence. But I thought I detected a lack 
of living substance — it was much ^ if I gazed at a symmetrical 
array of presentable clamshells fUK which the succulent and 
vital inhabitants had been removed. I intimated that the author 
might do well to get better acquainted with his theme. 

“ You sold a story last week,” said Pettit, “ about a gun fight 
in an Arizona mining town in which the hero drew his Colt’s 
.45 and shot seven bandits as fast as they came in the door. Now, 
if a six-shooter could ” 

** Oh, well,” said I, “ thaPs different. Arizona is a long way 
from New York. I could have a man stabbed with a lariat or 
chased by a pair of chaperreras if I wanted to, and it wouldn't 
be noticed until the usual error-sharp from around McAdams 
Junction isolates the erratum and writes in to the papers about 
it. But you arc up against another proposition. This thing they 
call love is as common around New York as it is in Sheboygan 
during the young onion season. It may be mixed here with a 
little commercialism — they read Byron, but they look up Brad- 
street’s too, while they’re among the B’s and Brigham, also if 
they have time — but it’s pretty much the same old internal 
disturbance everywhere. You can fool an editor with a fake 
picture of a cowboy mounting a pony with his left hand on the 
saddle horn, but you can’t put him up a tree with a love story. 
So, you’ve got to fall in love and then write the real thing.” 

Pettit did* 1 never knew whether he was taking my advice or 
whether he fell an accidental victim. 

There was a girl he had met at one of these studio contrivances 
— a glorious, impudent, lucid, open-minded girl with hair the 
colour of Culmbacher, and a good-natured way of despising you. 
She was a New York girl. 

Well (as this narrative style permits us to say infrequently), 
Pettit went to pieces. All those pains, those lover’s doubts, those 
heart-burnings and tremors of which he had written so un* 
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convincingly were his. Talk about Shylock’s pound of flesh! 
Twenty-five podbds, Cupid got from Pettit. Which is the usurer? 

One night Pettit came to my room exalted. Pale and haggard 
but exalted. She had given him a jonquil. 

“ Old Hoss,** said he, with a new smile flicka*ing around hh 
mouth, “ I believe I could write that story to-night-«-the one, 
you know, that is to win out. I can feel it. I don't know whether 
it will come out or not, but I can feel it." 

I pushed him out of my door. “ Go to your room and write it," 
I ordered. “ Else I can see your finish. I told you this must come 
first. Write it to-night and put it under my door when it is done. 
Put it under my door to-night when it is finished— don't keep it 
until to-morrow." 

I was reading my bully old pal Montaigne at two o'clock when 
1 heard the sheets rustle under my door. I gathered them up 
and read the story. 

The hissing of geese, the languishing cooing of doves, the 
braying of donkeys, the chatter of irresponsible sparrows — these 
were in my mind’s ear as I read. “ Suffering Sappho! " I 
exclaimed to myself. " Is this the divine fire that is supposed to 
ignite genius and make it practical and wage-earning? f' 

The story was sentimental drivel, full of whimpdring soft- 
heartedness and gushing egoism. All the art that .fettit had 
acquired was gone. A perusal of its buttery phrases W^uld have 
made a cynic of a sighing chamber-maid. j 

In the morning Pettit came to my room. I read hMin|his doom 
mercilessly. He laughed idiotically. j 

“ All right. Old Hoss," he said, cheerily, " make dn^-lighters 
of it. What’s the difference? I'm going to take hcr!^ lunch at 
Claremont to-day.” | 

There was about a month of it. And then Pettit dsdne to me 
bearing an invisible mitten, with the fortitude of a d^h-rag. He 
talked of the grave and South America and prusdtf acid; and 
I lost an afternoon getting him straight. I took him 0ut and saw 
that large and curative doses of whisky were administered < to 
him. I warned you this was a true story — 'ware your white 
ribbons if you follow this tale. For two weeks 1 fed him whisky 
and Omar, and read to him regularly every evening the. column 
in the evening paper that reveals the secrets of female beauty. 

I recommend the treatment. 

After Pettit was cured he wrote more stories. He recovered his 
old-time facility and did work just short of good enough. Then 
the curtain rose on the third act. 

A little, dark-eyed, silent girl from New Hampshire, who was 
studying applied design, fell deeply in love with him. She was 
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the intense sort, but externally glacie^ such as New England 
sometimes fools us with. Pettit liked her mildly, and took her 
about a good deal. She worshipped him, and now and then 
bored him. 

There came a climax when she tried to jump out of a window, 
and he had to save her by some perfunctory, unmeant wooing. 
Even I was shaken by the depths of the absorbing affection she 
showed. Home, friends, traditions, creeds went up like thistle- 
down in the scale against her love. It was really discomposing. 

One night again Pettit sauntered in, yawning. As he had told 
me before, he said he felt that he could do a great story, and as 
before I hunted him to his room and saw him open his inkstand. 
At one o’clock the sheets of paper slid under my door. 

I read that story, and I jumped up, late as it was, with a whoop 
of joy. Old Pettit had done it. Just as though it lay there, red 
and bleeding, a woman’s heart was written into the lines. You 
couldn’t see the joining, but art, exquisite art, and pulsing nature 
had been combined into a love story that took you by the throat 
like the quinsy. I broke into Pettit’s room and beat him on the 
back and called him names — names high up in the galaxy of the 
immortals that we admired. And Pettit yawned and begged to 
be allowed to sleep. 

On the morrow, I dragged him to an editor. The great man 
read, and rising, gave Pettit his hand. That was a decoration, 
a wreath of bay, and a guarantee of rent. 

And then old Pettit smiled slowly. I call him Gentleman 
Pettit now to myself. It’s a miserable name to give a man, but 
it sounds better than it looks in print. 

“ I sec,” said old Pettit, as he look up his story and began 
tearing it into small strips. “ I see the game now. You can’t 
write with ink, and you can’t write with your own heart’s blood, 
but you can write with the heart’s blood of someone else. You 
have to be a cad before you can be an artist. Well, I am for old 
Alabam and the Major’s store. Have you got a light. Old Hoss? ” 

I went with Pettit to the depot and died hard. 

“ Shakespeare’s sonnets? ” I blurted, making a last stand. 
“ How about him? ” 

“ A cad,” said Pettit. “ They give it to you and you sell it — 
love, you know. I’d rather sell ploughs for father.” 

But,” I protested, “ you are reversing the decision of the 
world’s greatest ” 

** Good-bye, Old Hoss,” said Pettit, 

** Critics,” I continued. ” But — say if the Major can use a 
fairly good salesnaan and book-keeper down there in the store, 
let me know, will you? ” 



NEMESIS AND THE CANDY MAN 


“ T T TE SAIL at eight in the morning on the CeliiCi** said 
VV Honoria, plucking a loose thread from her lace sleeve. 

I heard so,** said young Ives, dropping his hat, and muffing 
it as he tried to catch it, ** and I came around to wish you a 
pleasant voyage.** 

“ Of course you heard it,** said Honoria, coldly sweet, since 
we have had no opportunity of informing you ourselves.** 

Ives looked at her pleadingly, but with little hope. 

Outside in the street a high-pitched voice chanted, not un- 
musically, a commercial gamut of “ Cand-ec-ee-ee*s! Nice, 
fresh cand-ce-ee-ee-ces I ** 

“ It’s our old candy man,” said Honoria, leaning out of the 
window and beckoning. “ I want some of his motto kisses. 
There’s nothing in the Broadway shops half so good.” 

The candy man stopped his pushcart in front of the old Madison 
Avenue home. He had a holiday and festival air unusual to street 
peddlers. His tie was new and bright red, and a horseshoe pin, 
almost life-size, glittered speciously from its folds. His brown, 
thin face was crinkled into a semi-foolish smile. Striped cuffs 
with dog-head buttons covered the tan on his wrists, \ 

“ I do believe he’s going to get married,” saidf Honoria, 
pityingly. “ I never saw him taken that way before, w^jnd to-day 
is the first time in months that he has cried his wares, l|am sure.” 

Ives threw a coin to the sidewalk. The candy matt knows his 
customers. He filled a paper bag, climbed the (^fashioned 
stoop and handed it in. 

“ I remember ” said Ives. 

“ Wait,” said Honoria. 

She took a small portfolio from the drawer of a writing desk 
and from the portfolio a slip of flimsy paper one-quarter of an 
inch by two inches in size. 

“ This,” said Honoria, inflexibly, “ was wrapped about the 
first one we opened.” 

“ It was a year ago,” apologised Ives, as he held out his hand 
for it, 

“ As long as skies above arc blue 
To you, my love, I will be true.** 

This he read from a slip of flimsy paper. 

“ Wc were to have sailed a fortnight ago,** said Honoria, 
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gossipingly. ** It has been such a warm summer. The town is 
quite deserted. There is nowhere to go. Yet 1 am told that one 
or two of the roof gardens are amusing. The singing — and the 
dancing — on one or two seem to have met with approval.’* 

Ives did not wince. When you arc in the ring you are not 
surprised when your adversary taps you on the ribs. 

** I followed the candy man that time,” said Ives, irrelevantly, 
” and gave him five dollars at the comer of Broadway.” 

He reached for the paper bag in Honoria’s lap, took out one 
of the square, wrapped confections and slowly unrolled it. 

** Sara Chillingworth’s father,” said Honoria, “ has given her 
an automobile.” 

** Read that,” said Ives, handing over the slip that had been 
wrapped around the square of candy. 

“ Life teaches us — how to live, 

Love teaches us — to forgive.” 

Honoria’s checks turned pink. 

” Honoria I ” cried Ives, starting up from his chair. 

” Miss Clinton,” corrected Honoria, rising like Venus from 
the bead on the surf. ** I warned you not to speak that name 
again.” 

“ Honoria,” repeated Ives, ” you must hear me. I know I do 
not deserve your forgiveness, but I must have it. There is a 
madness that possesses one sometimes for which his better nature 
is not responsible. I throw everything else but you to the winds. 
I strike off the chains that have bound me. I renounce the siren 
that lured me from you. Let the bought verse of that street 
peddler plead for me. It is you only whom I can love. Let your 
love forgive, and I swear to you that mine will be true as long 
* as skies above arc blue.* ” 


On the west side, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, an alley 
cuts the block in the middle. It perishes in a litde court in the 
centre of the block. The district is theatrical; the inhabitants, 
the bubbling fix>th of half a dozen nations. The atmosphere is 
Bohemian, ^e language polyglot, the locality precarious. 

In the court at the rear of the alley lived the candy man. At 
seven o’clock he pushed his cart into the narrow entrance, rested 
it upon the irrcgfular stone slats and sat upon one of the handles 
to cool himself. There was a great draught of cool wind through 
the alley. 

There was a window above the spot where he always stopped his 
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pushcart. In the cool of the afternoon, Mile. Ad^ile, drawing card 
of the Aerial Roof Garden, sat at the window and took the air. 
Generally her ponderous mass of dark auburn hair was down, 
that the breeze might have the felicity of aiding Sidonie, the maid, 
in drying and airing it. About her shoulders — the point of her 
that the photographers always made the most of— was loosely 
draped a heliotrope scarf. Her arms to the elbow were bare — 
there were no sculptors there to rave over them — but even the 
stolid bricks in the walls of the alley should not have been too 
insensate as to disapprove. While she sat thus Fdicc, another 
maid, anointed and bathed the small feet that twinkled and so 
charmed the nightly Aerial audiences. 

Gradually Mademoiselle began to notice the candy man 
stopping to mop his brow and cool himself beneath her window. 
In the hands of her maids she was deprived for the time of her 
vocation — the charming and binding to her chariot of man. To 
lose time was displeasing to Mademoiselle. Here was the candy 
man — no fit game for her darts, truly — but of the sex upon which 
she had been born to make war. 

After casting upon him looks of unseeing coldness for a dozen 
times, one afternoon she suddenly thawed and poured dcj^n upon 
him a smile that put to shame the sweets upon his cart^ 

** Candy man,’* she said, cooingly, while Sidonie foBbwed her 
impulsive dive, brushing the heavy auburn hair, “ don’tyou think 
I am beautiful? ” f 

The candy man laughed harshly and looked up, wi|l| his thin 
jaw set, while he wiped his forehead with a itmind-blue 
handkerchief. > I 

“ Yer’d make a dandy magazine cover,” he said jpAdgingly. 
“ Beautiful or not is for them that cares. It’s not line. If 
ycr lookin’ for bouquets apply elsewhere between ninei^H twelve. 
I think we’ll have rain.” I 

Truly, fascinating a candy man is like killing rabbAl|| in a deep 
snow; but the hunter’s blood is widely diffused. Mademoiselle 
tugged a great coil of hair from Sidonie’s hands and Idt it fall out 
of the window. 

” Gandy man, have you a sweetheart anywhere with hair as 
long and soft as that? And with an arm so round? ” She flexed 
an arm like Galatea’s after the miracle across the window- 
sill. 

The candy man cackled shrilly as he arranged a stock of 
butter-scotch that had tumbled down. 

“ Smoke up! ” said he, vulgarly. “ Nothin’ doin’ in the 
complimentary line. I’m too wise to be bamboozled by a switch 
of hair and a newly massaged arm. Oh, I guess you’ll make good 
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in the calcium, all right, with plenty of powder and paint on 
and the orchestra playing ‘ Under the Old Apple Tree,* But 
don’t put on your hat and chase downstairs to fly to the Little 
Church Around the Corner with me. I’ve been up against 
peroxide and made up boxes before. Say, all joking aside — don’t 
you think we’ll have rain? ** 

“ Gandy man,” said Mademoiselle, softly, with her lips curving 
and her chin dimpling, “ don’t you think I’m pretty? ” 

The candy man grinned. 

“ Savin* money, ain’t yer? ” said he, “ by bein’ yer own press 
agent. I smoke, but I haven’t seen yer mug on any of the five-cent 
cigar boxes. It’d take a new brand of woman to get me goin*, 
anyway. I know ’em from sidecombs to shoelaces. Gimmie a 
good day’s sales and steak-and-onions at seven and a pipe and 
an evenin’ paper back there in the court, and I’ll not trouble 
Lillian Russell herself to wink at me, if you please.” 

Mademoiselle pouted. 

“ Gandy man,” she said, softly, and deeply, “ yet you shall ^ay 
that I am beautiful. All men say so and so shall you.” 

The candy man laughed and pulled out his pipe. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I must be goin’ in. There is a story in the 
evenin’ paper that I am readin’. Men arc divin* in the seas for 
a treasure, and pirates are watchin’ them from behind a reef. 
And there ain’t a woman on land or water or in the air. Good 
evenin’.” And he trundled his pushcart down the alley and back 
to the musty court where he lived. 

Incredibly to him who has not learned woman. Mademoiselle 
sat at the window each day and spread her nets for the ignominious 
game. Once she kept a grand cavalier waiting in her reception 
chamber for half an hour while she battered in vain the candy 
man’s tough philosophy. His rough laugh chafed her vanity to 
its core. Daily he sat on his cart in the breeze of the alley while 
her hair was being ministered to, and daily the shafts of her beauty 
rebounded from his dull bosom pointless and ineffectual. Un- 
worthy pique brightened her eyes, Pride^hurt she glowed upon 
him in a way that would have sent her higher adorers into an 
egotistic paradise, llie candy man’s hard eyes looked upon her 
with a half-concealed derision that urged her to the use of the 
sharpest arrow in her beauty’s quiver. 

One afternoon she leaned far over the sill, and she did not 
challenge and torment him as usual. 

” Candy man,” said she, “ stand up and look into my eyes.” 

He stood up and looked into her eyes, with his harsh laugh 
like the sawing of wood. He took out his pipe, fumbled with it, 
and put it back into his pocket with a trembling hand. 
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** That will do,” said Mademoiselle, with a slow smile. “ I 
must go now to my masseuse. Good evening.” 

The next evening at seven the candy man came and rested 
his cart under the window. But was it the candy man? His 
clothes were a bright new check. His necktie was a flaming 
red, adorned by a glittering horseshoe pin, almost life-size. 
His shoes were polished; the tan of his cheeks had paled — his 
hands had been washed. The window was empty and he waited 
under it, with his nose upwards, like a hound hoping for a 
bone. 

Mademoiselle came, with Sidonie carrying her load of hair. 
She looked at the candy man and smiled a slow smile that faded 
away into ennui. Instantly she knew that the game was bagged; 
and so quickly she wearied of the chase. She began to talk to 
Sidonie. 

“ Been a fine day,** said the candy man, hollowly. “ First time 
in a month Tve felt first-class. Hit it up down old Madison, 
hollering out like I uster. Think it*ll rain to-morrow? ” 

Mademoiselle laid two round arms on the cushion on the 
window-sill, and a dimpled chin upon them. 

“ Candy man,** said she softly, “ do you not love me? ” 

The candy man stood up and leaned against the brick wall. 

“ Lady,” said he, chokingly, “ Fve got $800 saved ^p. Did I 
say you wasn*t beautiful? Take it every bit and buy |i» collar for 
your dog with it.** | 

A sound as of a hundred silvery bells tinkled in tU room of 
Mademoiselle. The laughter filled the alley and trwled back 
into the court, as strange a thing to enter there as sunaght itself. 
Mademoiselle was amused. Sidonie, a wise eclK|,i added a 
sepulchral but faithful contralto. The laughter of the tiro seemed 
at last to penetrate the candy man. He fumbled with his horseshoe 
pin. At length Mademoiselle, exhausted, turned her flushed, 
beautiful face to the window. 

“ Candy man,** said she, “ go away. When I laugh Sidonie 
pulls my hair. I can but laugh while you remain theic,” 

“ Here is a note for Mademoiselle,** said Felice, coming to the 
window in the room. 

** There is no justice,*’ said the candy man, lifting the handle of 
his cart and moving away. 

Three yards he moved, and stopped. Loud shridc after shriek 
came from the window of Mademoiselle. Quickly he ran back. 
He heard a body thumping upon the floor and a sound as though 
heels beat alternately upon it. 

“ What is it? ** he called. 

Sidonie’s severe head came into the window. 
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“ Mademoiselle is overcome by bad news,” she said, *^One 
whom she loved with all her soul has gone — ^you may have heard 
of him— he is Monsieur Ives. He sails across ^e ocean to-morrow. 
Oh, you men! ** 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 

at the hazard of wearying you this tale of vehemente motkms 
/\must be prefaced by a discourse on geometry. 

Nature moves in circles; Art in straight lines. The natural is 
rounded; the artiheial is made up of angles. A man lost in the 
snow wanders, in spite of himself, in perfect circles; the city 
man’s feet, denaturalised by rectangular streets and floors, carry 
him ever away from himself. 

The round eyes of childhood typify innocence; the narrow 
line of the flirt’s optic proves the invasion of art. The horizontal 
mouth is the mark of determined cunning; who has not read 
Nature’s most spontaneous lyrics in lips rounded for the candid 
kiss? 

Beauty is Nature in perfection; circularity is its chief attribute. 
Behold the full moon, the enchanting gold ball, the domes of 
splendid temples, the huckleberry pie, the wedding ring, the 
circus ring, the ring for the waiter, and the ” round ” of drinks. 

On the other hand, straight lines show that Nature has been 
deflected. Imagine Venus’s girdle transformed into a “ straight 
front! ” 

When we began to move in straight lines and turn sharp 
corners our natures begin to change. The consequence is that 
Nature, being more adaptive than Art, tries to conform to its 
sterner regulations. The result is often a rather curious product — 
for instance: A prize chrysanthemum, wood alcohol whisky, 
a Republican Missouri, cauliflower au gratin, and a New Yorker. 

Nature is lost quickest in a big city. The cause is geometrical, 
not moral. The straight lines of its streets aqd architecture, the 
rectangularity of its laws, and social customs, the undeviating 
pavements, the hard, severe depressing uncompromising rules 
of all its ways — even of its recreation and sports — coldly exhibit 
a sneering defiance of the ciu^ed line of Nature. 

Wherefore it may be said that the big city has demonstrated 
the problem squaring the circle. And it may be added that this 
mathematical introduction precedes an account of the fate of 
a Kentucky feud that was imported to the dty that has a habit of 
making its importations conform to its angles 
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The feud b^an in the Oumberland Mountains between the 
Folwdl and the Harkness families. The first victim of the home- 
spim vendetta was a ’possum dog belonging to Bill Harkness. The 
Harkness family evened up this dire loss by laying out the chief 
of the Folwcll clan. The Folwclls were prompt at repartee. They 
oiled up their squirrel rifies and made it feasible for Bill Harkness 
to follow his dog to a land where the ’possums come down when 
treed without the stroke of an axe. 

The feud flourished for forty years. Harknesses were shot at 
the plough, through their lamp-lit cabin windows, coming from 
camp-meetings, asleep, in duello, sober and otherwbe, singly and 
in family groups, prepared and unprepared. Folwells had the 
branches of their family trees lopped off in similar ways, as the 
traditions of their country prescribed and authorised. 

By and by the pruning left but a single member of each family. 
And then Cal Harkness, probably reasoning that further pursuance 
of the controversy would give a too decided personal flavour to 
the feud, suddenly disappeared from the relieved Cumberlands, 
baulking the avenging hand of Sam, the ultimate opposing 
Folwell. 

A year afterwards Sam Folwell learned that his hereditary, 
unsuppressed enemy was living in New York City. Sam turned 
over the big iron wash-pot in the yard, scraped off aoime of the 
soot, which he mixed with lard and shined his booti| with the 
compound. He put on his store clothes of butternut 4^d blacky 
a white shirt and collar, and packed a carpet-sack wm Spartan 
lingerie. He took his squirrel rifle from its hooks, but^|l|it it back 
again with a sigh. However ethical and plausibil |he habit 
might be in the Cumberlands, perhaps New Yorkiilould not 
swallow his pose of hunting squirrels among the skyso^pers along 
Broadway. An ancient but reliable Colt’s rcvolilJi?. that he 
resurrected from a bureau drawer seemed to procb^xi itself the 
pink of weapons for metropolitan adventure and veqgjlaiice. This 
and a hunting-knife in a leather sheath, Sam pH^ed in the 
carpet-sack. As he started, muleback, for the lowlabd railroad 
station the last Folwell turned in his saddle and Ibti^ed grimly 
at the little cluster of white-pine slabs in the clump of cedars that 
marked the Folwell burying-ground. 

Sam Folwcll arrived in New York in the night. Still moving 
and living in the free circles of nature, he did not perceive the 
formidable, pitiless, restless, fierce angles of the great city waiting 
in the dark to close about the rotundity of his heart and brain 
and mould him to the form of its millions of reshaped victims. 
A cabby picked him out of the whirl, as Sam himself had often 
picked a nut frmn a bed of wind-tossed autumn leaves, and whisked 
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him away to a hotel commensurate to his boots and carpet-sack. 

On the next morning the last of the Folwelb made his sortie 
into the city that sheltered the last Harkness. The Colt was thrust 
beneath his coat and secured by a narrow leather belt; the 
hunting-knife himg between his shoulder-blades, with the haft 
an inch below his coat collar. He knew this much — that Gal 
Harkness drove an express wagon somewhere in that town, and 
that he, Sam Folwell, had come to kill him. And as he stepped 
upon the sidewalk the red came into his eye and the feud-hate 
into his heart. 

The clamour of the central avenues drew him thitherward. He 
had half expected to see Gal coming down the street in his shirt- 
sleeves with a jug and a whip in his hand, just as he would have 
seen him in Frankfort or Laurel Gity. But an hour went by and 
Cal did not appear. Perhaps he was waiting in ambush, to shoot 
him from a door or a window. Sam kept a sharp eye on doors 
and windows for a while. 

About noon the city tired of playing with its mouse and suddenly 
squeezed him with its straight lines. 

Sam Folwell stood where two great, rectangular arteries of the 
city cross. He looked four ways, apd saw the world hurled from 
its orbit and reduced by spirit level and tape to an edged and 
cornered plane. All life moved on tracks, in grooves, according 
to system, within boundaries, by rote. The root of life was the 
cube root; the measure of existence was square measure. People 
streamed by in straight rows; the horrible din and crash 
stupciied him. 

Sara leaned against the sharp corner of a stone building. Those 
faces passed him by thousands, and none of them were turned 
towards him. A sudden foolish fear that he had died and was a 
spirit, and that they could not see him, seized him. And then the 
city smote him with loneliness. 

A fat man dropped out of the stream and stood a few fe^t distant, 
waiting for his car. Sam crept to his side and shouted above the 
tumult into his car: 

“ The Rankinscs’ hogs weighed more’n ourn a whole passel, 
but the mast in thar neighbourhood was a fine chance better 
than what it was down ” 

The fat man moved away unostentatiously, and bought roasted 
chestnuts to cover his alarm. 

Sam felt the need of a drop of mountain dew. Across the street 
men passed in and out through swinging doors. Brief glimpses 
could be had of a glistening bar and its bedeckings. The feudist 
crossed and essayed to enter. Again had Art eliminated the 
familiar circle. Sam’s hand found no door-knob — ^it slid, in 
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vain, over a rectangiilar brass plate and polished oak with nothing 
even so large as a pin’s head upon which his fingers might close. 

Abashed, reddened, heartbroken, he walked away from the 
bootless door and sat upon a step. A locust club tickled him in 
the ribs. 

“ Take a walk for yourself,** said the policeman. “ You’ve been 
loafing around here long enough.” 

At the next corner a shrill whistle sounded in Sam’s car. He 
wheeled around and saw a black-browed villain scowling at him 
over peanuts heaped on a steaming machine. He started across 
the street. An immense engine, running without mules, with the 
voice of a bull and the smell of a smoky lamp, whizzed past, 
grazing his knee. A cab-driver bumped him with a hub and 
explained to him that kind words were invented to be used on 
other occasions. A motorman clanged his bell wildly and, for 
once in his life, corroborated a cab-driver. A large lady in a 
changeable silk waist dug an elbow into his back, and a newsy 
pensively pelted him with banana rinds, murmuring, ** I hates to 
do it — but if anybody seen me let it pass! ** 

Cal Harkness, his day’s work over and his express wagon 
stabled, turned the sharp edge of the building that, by the check 
of architects, is modelled upon a safety razor. Out of the mass of 
hurrying people his eye picked up, three yards away, the |urviving 
bloody and implacable foe of his kith and kin. 

He stopped short and wavered for a moment, being Jinarmed 
atid sharply surprised. But the keen mountaineer’s ey^ of Sam 
Folwell had picked him out. > 

There was a sudden spring, a ripple in the stream of p^ers-by 
and the sound of Sam’s voice crying: ' j 

” Howdy, Gal! I’m durned glad to see ye.” ;; 

And in the angles of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, ait^ Twenty- 
third Street the Cumberland feudists shook hands. 


ROSES, RUSES AND ROMANCE 

R avenel — Ravenel, the traveller, artist and poet, threw 
,his magazine to the floor, Sammy Brown, broker’s clerk, 
who sat by the window, jumped. 

“ What is it, Ravvy? ” he asked. “ The critics been hammering 
your slock down? ” 

“ Romance is dead,” said Ravenel lightly. When Ravenel spoke 
lightly he was generally serious. He picked up the magazine and 
fluttered its leaves. 

0.1I.S. 
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“ Even a Philistine, like you> Sammy,” said Ravenel, seriously 
(a tone that insured him to be spealking lighdy), ought to 
understand. Now, here is a magazine that once printed Poe and 
Jewell and Whitman and Brete Harte and Du Maurier and 
Lanier and — ^well, that gives you the idea. The current number 
has this literary feast to set before you: an article on the stokers 
and coal bunkers of battleships, an expose of the methods em- 
ployed in making liverwurst, a continued story of a Standard 
Preferred International Baking Powder deal in Wall Street, a 
* poem ’ on the bear that the President missed, another ‘ story * 
by a young woman who spent a week as a spy making overalls on 
the East Side, another ‘ fiction * story that reeks of the ‘ garage * 
and certain make of automobile. Of course, the title contains 
the words * Cupid * and ‘ Chauffeur * — an article on naval 
strategy, illustrated with cuts of the Spanish Armada, and the new 
Staten Island ferryboats ; another story of a political boss who won 
the love of a Fifth Avenue belle by blackening her eye and refusing 
to vote for an iniquitous ordinance (it doesn*t say whether it was 
in the Street Cleaning Department or Congress), and nineteen 
pages by the editors bragging about the circulation. The whole 
thing, Sammy, is an obituary on Romance.” 

Sammy Brown sat comfortably in the leather arm-chair by 
the open window. His suit was a vehement brown with visible 
checks, beautifully matched in shade by the ends of four cigars 
that his vest pocket poorly concealed. Light tan were his shoes, 
grey his socks, sky-blue his apparent linen, snowy and high and 
adamantine his collar, against which a black butterfly had 
alighted and spread his wings. Sammy’s face — least important — 
was round and pleasant and pinkish, and in his eyes you saw no 
haven for fleeing Romance. 

That window of Ravcnel’s apartment opened upon an old 
garden full of ancient trees and shrubbery. The apartment-house 
towered above one side of it; a high brick wall fended it from the 
street; opposite Ravenel’s window an old, old mansion stood, 
half-hidden in the shade of the summer foliage. The house was 
a castle besieged. The city howled and roared and shrieked and 
beat upon its double doors, and shook white, fluttering checks 
above the wall, offering terms of surrender. The grey dust 
settled upon the trees; the siege was pressed hotter, but the 
drawbridge was not lowered. No further will the language of 
chivalry serve. Inside lived an old gentleman who loved his home 
and did not wish to sell it. That is all the romance of the besieged 
castle. 

Three or four times every week came Sammy Brown to 
Ravcnel’s apartment. He belonged to the poet’s club for the 
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fonxier Browns had been conspicuous, though Sammy had biecn 
vulgarised by Business. He had no tears for departed Romance. 
The song of the ticker was the one that reach^ his heart, and 
when it came to matters equine and batting scores he was some- 
thing of a pink edition. He loved to sit in the leather arm-chair 
by Ravenel’s window. And Ravencl didn’t mind particularly. 
Sammy seemed to enjoy his talk; and then the broker’s clerk 
was such a perfect embodiment of modernity and the day’s 
sordid practicality that Ravencl rather liked to use him as a 
scapegoat. 

“ I’ll tell you what’s the matter with you,” said Sammy, with 
the shrewdness that business had taught him. “ The magazine 
has turned down some of your poetry stunts. That’s why you are 
at it.” 

” That would be a good guess in Wall Street or in a campaign 
for the presidency of a woman’s club,” said Ravencl, quietly. 
“ Now, there is a poem — if you will allow me to call it that — of 
my own in this number of the magazine.” 

” Read it to me,” said Sammy, watching a cloud of pipe-smoke 
he had just blown out of the window. 

Ravencl was no greater than Acliilles. No one is. There is 
bound to be a spot. The Somebody-or-Other must take hold of 
us somewhere when she dips us in the Something-or-0|ther that 
makes us invulnerable. He read aloud this verse in the tlj|iagazine : 

THE FOUR ROSES 

” One rose I twined within your hair — 

(White rose, that spake of worth) ; / | 

And one you placed upon your breast^Hf 
(Red rose, love’s seal of birth). | ^ 

You plucked another from its stem — s 

(Tea rose, that means for aye); 

And one you gave — that bore for me 
The thorns of memory,” i 

** That’s a crackcrjack,” said Sammy, admiringly. 

” There are five more verses,” said Ravencl, patiently sardonic. 

One naturally pauses at the end of each. Of course 

” Oh, let’s have the rest, old man,” shouted Sammy, contritely, 
” I didn’t mean to cut you off. I’m not much of a poetry expert, 
you know. I never saw a poem that didn’t look like it ought to 
have terminal facilities at the end of every verse. Reel off the rest 
of it.” 

Ravencl sighed, and laid the magazine down. ” All right,” 
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said Sammy, cheerfully, ** we’ll have it next time. I’ll be off now. 
Gk>t a date at five o’clock.** 

He took a last look at the shaded green garden and left, whistling 
in an off key an untuneful air from a roofless farce comedy. 

The next afternoon Ravenel, while polishing a ragged line of 
a new sonnet, reclined by the window overlooking the besieged 
garden of the unmercenary baron. Suddenly he sat up, spilling 
two rhymes and a syllable or two. 

Through the trees one window of the old mansion could be seen 
clearly. In its window, draped in flowing white, leaned the 
angel of all his dreams of romance and poesy. Young, fresh as a 
drop of dew, graceful as a spray of clematis, conferring upon the 
garden hemmed in by the roaring traffic the air of a princess’s 
bower, beautiful as any flower sung by poet — thus Ravenel saw 
her for the first time. She lingered for a while, and then dis- 
appeared within, leaving a few notes of a birdlike ripple of song 
to reach his entranced ears through the rattle of cabs and the 
snarling of electric cars. 

Thus, as if to challenge the poet’s flaunt at romance and to 
punish him for his recreancy to the undying spirit of youth and 
beauty, this vision had dawned upon him with a thrilling and 
accusive power. And so metabolic was the power that in an 
instant the atoms of Ravenel’s entire world were redistributed. 
The laden drays that passed the house in which she lived rumbled 
a deep double-bass to the tunc of love. The newsboys’ shouts 
were notes of singing birds ; that garden was the pleasance of the 
Capulets; the janitor was an ogre; himself a knight, ready with 
sword, lance or lute. 

Thus does Romance show herself amid forests of brick and stone 
when she gets lost in the city, and there has to be sent out a 
general alarm to find her again. 

At four in the afternoon Ravenel looked out across the garden. 
In the window of his hopes were set four small vases, each con- 
taining a great, full-blown rose — red and white. And, as he 
gazed, she leaned above them, shaming them with her loveliness 
and seeming to direct her eyes pensively towards his own window. 
And then, as though she had caught his respectful but ardent 
regard, she melted away, leaving the fragrant emblems on the 
window-sill. 

Yes, emblems! — he would be unworthy if he had not under- 
stood. She had read his poem, “ The Four Roses ** ; it had reached 
her heart; and this was its romantic answer. Of course she must 
know that Ravenel, the poet, lived there across her garden. 
His picture, too, she must have seen in the magazines. The 
delicate, tender, modest, flattering message could not be ignored. 
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Ravenel noticed beside the roses a small flower-pot containing 
a plant. Without shame he brought his opera-glasses and em- 
ployed them from the cover of his window curtain. A nutmeg 
geranium ! 

With the, true poetic instinct he dragged a book of useless 
information from his shelves, and tore open the leaves at “ The 
Language of Flowers.** 

“ Geranium, Nutmeg — I expect a meeting.” So! Romance 
never does things by halves. If she comes back to you she brings 
gifts and her knitting, and will sit in your chimney-corner if you 
will let her. 

And now Ravenel smiled. The lover smiles when he thinks 
he has won. The woman who loves ceases to smile with victory. 
He ends a battle; she begins hers. What a pretty idea to set the 
four roses in her window for him to see! She must have a sweet, 
poetic soul. And now to contrive the meeting. 

A whistling and slamming of doors preluded the coming of 
Sammy Brown. 

Ravenel smiled again. Even Sammy Brown was shone upon 
by the far-flung rays of renaissance. Sammy, with his ultra 
cloth(^, his horseshoe pin, his plump face, his trite slang, his 
uncomprehending admiration .of Ravenel — the broker’s clerk 
made an excellent foil to the new, bright unseen visitor to the 
poet’s sombre apartment. " 

Sammy went to his old seat by the window, and kicked out 
over the dusty green foliage in the garden. Then he loolfed at his 
watch, and rose hastily. f 

“ By grabs,” he exclaimed. “ Twenty after four! I (^n*t stay 
old man; I’ve got a date at 4.30.” j 

“Why did you come, then,” asked Ravenel, with f sarcastic 
jocularity, “ if you had an engagement at that time? I thought 
you business men kept better account of your minutes and 
seconds than that.” 

Sammy hesitated in the doorway and turned pinker. 

“ Fact is, Rawy,” he explained, as to a customer whose margin 
is exhausted, “ 1 didn’t know I had it until I came. 1*11 tell 
you, old man — there’s a dandy girl in that old house next door 
that I’m dead gone on. I put it straight — we’re engaged. The 
old man says ‘ nit * — but that don’t go. He keeps her pretty close. 
I can sec Edith’s window from yours here. She gives me a tip 
when she’s going shopping, and I meet her. It’s 4.30 to-day. 
Maybe I ought to have explained sooner, but I know it’s all right 
with you — so long.” 

“ How do you get your ‘ tip * as you call it? ” asked Ravenel, 
losing a little spontaneity from his smile. 
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“ Roses,” said Sammy briefly. ” Four of ’em to-day, Means 
four o’clock at the corner of Broadway and Twenty-third.” 

” But the geranium? ” persisted Ravenel, clutching at the 
end of flying Romance’s trailing robe. 

” Means half-past,” shouted Sammy from the ball. ” See 
you to-morrow.” 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 

” INURING THE recent warmed-over spell,” said my friend 

L' Carney, driver of express wagon No. 8,606, ” a good 
many opportunities was had of observing human nature through 
peekaboo waists. 

” The Park Commissioner and the Commissioner of Polis and 
and the Forestry Commission gets together and agrees to let the 
people sleep in the parks until the Weather Bureau gets the 
thermometer down again to a living basis. So they draws up 
open-air resolutions and has them O.K.’d by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Comstock and the Village Improvement 
Mosquito Exterminating Society of South Orange, N.J. 

” When the proclamation was made opening up to the people 
by special grant the public parks that belong to ’em, there was a 
general exodus into Central Park by the communities existing 
along its borders. In ten minutes after sundown you’d have 
thought that there was an undress rehearsal of a potato famine 
in Ireland and a Kishineff massacre. They come by families, 
gangs, clambake societies, clans, clubs and tribes from all sides 
to enjoy a cool sleep on the grass. Them that didn’t have oil 
stoves brought along plenty of blankets, so as not to be upset 
W'ith the cold and discomforts of sleeping outdoors. By building 
Arcs of the shade trees and huddling together in the bi idle paths, 
and burrowing under the grass where the ground was soft enough, 
the likes of 5,000 head of people successfully battled against the 
night air in Central Park alone. 

” Ye know I live in the elegant furnished apartment houses 
called the Beersheba Flats, over against the elevated portion of 
the New York Central Railroad. 

“ When the order come to the flats that all hands must turn 
out and sleep in the park according to the instructions of the 
consulting committee of the City Club and the Mtirphy Draying, 
Returflng and Sodding Comany, there was a look of a couple of 
fires and an eviction all over the place. 

” The tenants began to pack up feather beds, rubber boots, 
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strings of garlic» hot-water bags, portable canoes, and scuttles of 
coal to take alone for the sake of comfort. The sidewalk looked 
like a Russian camp in Oyama’s line of march. There was wailing 
and lamenting up and down the stairs from Danny Geoghegan’s 
flat on the top floor to the apartments of Missis Goldsteinupski 
on the first. 

** * For why,* says Danny, coming down and raging iri his blue 
yarn socks to the janitor, ‘ should I be turned out of me comfor- 
table apartments to lay in the dirty grass like a rabbit? *Tis like 
Jerome to stir up trouble wid small matters like this instead 
of ” 

“ ‘Whist! * says Officer Reagan on the sidewalk, rapping with 
his club. ‘ *Tis not Jerome. ’Tis by order of the Polis Com- 
missioner. Turn out every one of yez and hike ycrselves to the 
park.’ 

“ Now, *twas a peaceful and happy home that all of us had in 
them same Beersheba Flats. The O’Dowds and the Slcinowilzes 
and the Callahans and the Cohens and the Spizzinellis and the 
McManuses and the Spiegelmayers and the Joneses — all nations 
of us, we lived like one big family together. And when the hot 
nights come along we keep a line of childhcr reaching; from the 
front door to Kelly’s on the corner, passing along tbjfc cans of 
beer from one to another without the trouble of rubAing after 
it. And with no more clothing on than is provided ;|c)r in the 
statutes, sitting in all the windics, with a cool growW in every 
one, and your feet out in the air, and the Roscastcin gMs singing 
on the fire escape of the sixth floor, and Patsy R<iiifce’s flute 
going in the eighth, and the ladies calling each othejit fynonyms 
out of the windies, and now and then a breeze in over 

Mister Depew’s Central — I tell you the Beersheba f^ts was a 
summer resort that made the Catskills look like a <|dlc in the 
ground. With his person full of beer and his feet mw the windy 
and his old woman frying pork chops over a charcoat iurnace and 
the childher dancing in cotton slips on the sidewalk Ground the 
organ-grinder and the rent paid for a week — what does a man 
want better on a hot night than that? And thdn comes this 
ruling of the polis driving people out o* their comfortable homes 
to sleep in parks — *twas for all the world like a ukase of them 
Russians — ’twill be heard from again at next election time. 

“ Well, then. Officer Reagan drives the whole lot of us to the 
park and turns us in by the nearest gate. *Tis dark under the 
trees, and all the childher sets up to howling that they want to 
go home. 

“ ‘ Ye’ll pass the night in thb stretch of woods and scenery,’ 
says Officer Reagan. ‘ 'Twill be fine and imprisonment for in- 
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soolting the Park Commissioner and the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau if ye refuse. I’m in charge of thirty acres between here and 
the Agyptian Monument, and I advise ye to give no trouble. 
*Tis sleeping on the grass yez all have been condemned to by the 
authorities. Yez’II be permitted to leave in the morning, but ye 
must retoorn be night. Me orders was silent on the subject of bail, 
but ril find out if ’tis required and there’ll be bondsmen at the 
gate.* 

There being no lights except along the automobile drives, us 
1 79 tenants of the Beersheba Flats prepared to spend the night as 
best we could in the raging forest. Them that brought blankets 
and kindling wood was best off. They got fires started and wrapped 
the blankets round their heads and laid down, cursing, in the 
grass. There was nothing to see, nothing to drink, nothing to do. 
In the dark wc had no way of telling friend or foe, except by 
feeling the noses of ’em. I brought along me last winter overcoat, 
me tooth-brush, some quinine pills and the red quilt off the bed 
in me flat. Three times during the night somebody rolled on 
me quilt and stuck his knees against the Adam’s apple of me. And 
three times I judged his character by running me hand over 
his face, and three times I rose up and kicked the intruder down 
the hill to the gravelly walk below. And then someone with a 
flavour of Kelly’s whisky snuggled up to me, and I found his 
nose turned up the right way, and I says : ‘ Is that you, then 
Patsey? ’ and he says, ‘ It is, Carney. How long do you think 
it’ll last? ’ 

“ * I’m no weather prophet,* says I, ‘ but if they bring out a 
strong anti-Tammany ticket next fall it ought to get us home in 
time to sleep on a bed once or twice before they line us up at the 
polls.’ 

“ ‘ A-playing of my flute in the airshaft,’ says Patsey Rourke, 
‘ and a-perspiring in me own windy to the joyful noise of the 
passing trains and the smell of liver and onions and a-reading 
of the latest murder in the smoke of the cooking is well enough for 
me, * says he. ‘ What is this herding us in grass for, not to mention 
the crawling things with legs that walk up the trousers of us, and 
the Jersey snipes that peck at us, masquerading under the name 
and denomination of mosquitoes. What is it all for, Carney, and 
the rint going on just the same over at the flats? * 

* ’Tis the great annual Municipal Free Night Outing Lawn 
Party,* says I, * given by the polls, Hetty Green and the Drug 
Trust. During the heated season they hold a week of it in the 
principal parks. *Tis a scheme to reach that portion of the people 
that’s not worth taking up to North Beach for a fish fry.* 

“ ‘ I can’t sleep on the ground,’ says Patsey, ‘ wid any benefit. 
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I have the hay fever and the rheumatism, and me ear is full of 
ants.’ 

“ Well, the night goes on, and the ex-tenants of the Flats 
groans and stumbles around in the dark, trying to find rest and 
recreation in the forest. The childher is screaming with the 
coldness, and the janitor makes hot tea for ’em and keeps the 
fires going with the signboards that point to the Tavern and the 
Casino. The tenants try to lay down on the grass by families in 
the dark, but you’re lucky if you can sleep next to a man from the 
same floor or believing in the same religion. Now and then a 
Murphy, accidental, rolls over on the grass of a Rosenstein, or a 
Cohen tries to crawl under the O’Grady bush, and then there’s a 
feeling of noses and sombody is rolled down the hill to the driveway 
and stays there. There is some hair-pulling among tlic women 
folks, and everybody spanks the nearest howling kid to him by 
the sense of feeling only, regardless of its parentage and ownership. 
’Tis hard to keep up the social distinctions in the dark that flourish 
by daylight in the Beersheba Flats. Mrs. Rafferty, that despises 
the asphalt that a Dago treads on, wakes up in the morning 
with her feet in the bosom of Antonio Spizzinelli. And Mike 
O’Dowd, that always threw peddlers downstairs as fast as he 
came up ’em, has to unwind old Isaacstein’s whiskers from around 
his neck, and wake up the whole gang at daylight. But here and 
there some few got acquainted and overlooked the di^omforts 
of the elements. There was five engagements to bet married 
announced at the flats the next morning. I 

“ About midnight I gets up and wrings the dew out of|my hair, 
and goes to the side of the driveway and sits down. Atfone side 
of the park 1 could see the lights in the streets and houfes; and 
I was thinking how happy them folks was who could cfhase the 
duck and smoke their pipes at their windows, and keq^ tool and 
plea.sant like nature intended for ’em to. 

“Just then an automobile stops by me, and a fine-looking, 
well-dressed man steps out. 

“ ‘ Me man,’ says he, ‘ can you tell me why all these people are 
lying around on the grass in the park? I thought it was against 
the rules.* 

“ * ’Twas an ordinance,’ says I, ‘just passed by the Polls 
Department and ratified by the Turf Cutters’ Association, provid- 
ing that all persons not carrying a licence number on their 
rear axles shall keep in the public parks until further notice. 
Fortunately, the orders comes this year during a spell of fine 
weather, and the mortality, except on the borders of the lake 
and along the automobile drives, will not be any greater than 
usual.* 
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** Who arc these people on the side of the hill? ” asks the man. 

“ ‘ Sure,* says I, ‘ none others than the tenants of the Beersheba 
Flats — a fine home for any man, especially on hot nights. May 
daylight come soon! * 

“ ‘ I'hey come here by night,* says he, ‘ and breathe in the pure 
air and the fragrance of the flowers and trees. They do that,* 
says he, ‘ coming every night from the burning heat of dwellings 
of brick and stone.* 

“ * And wood,* says I. * And marble and plaster and iron.* 

** ' The matter will be attended to at once,* says the man, 
putting his book up. 

“ * Are ye the Park Commissioner? * I asks. 

“ ‘ I own the Beersheba Flats,* says he. ‘ God bless the grass 
and the trees that give extra benefits to a man*s tenants. The 
rents shall be raised fifteen per cent, to-morrow. Good-night,* 
says he.** 


THE EASTER OF THE SOUL 

I T IS hardly likely that a goddess may die. Then Eastre, 
the old Saxon goddess of spring, must be laughing in her 
muslin sleeve at people who believe that Easter, her namesake, 
exists only along certain strips of Fifth Avenue pavement after 
church service. 

Aye! It belongs to the world. The ptarmigan in Ghilkoot Pass 
discards his winter white feathers for brown; the Patagonian 
Beau Brummell oils his chignon and clubs him another sweetheart 

to drag to his skull-strewn flat. And down in Chrystie Street 

Mr. “ Tiger ** McQuirk arose with a feeling of disquiet that 
he did not understand. With a practised foot he rolled three of 
his younger brothers like logs out of his way as they Jay sleeping 
on the floor. Before a foot-square looking glass that hung by the 
window he stood and shaved himself. If that may seem to you a 
task too slight to be thus impressively chronicled, I bear with you; 
you do not know the areas to be accomplished in traversing the 
cheek and chin of Mr. McQuirk. 

McQuirk senior, had gone to work long before. The big son 
of the house was idle. He was a marble-cutter, and the marble- 
cutters were out on a strike. 

** What ails ye? ** asked his mother, looking at him curiously; 
“ are ye not fet^ing well the morning, maybe now? *’ 

** Hc*s thinking along of Annie I^ria Doyle,** impudently 
explained younger brother Tim, ten years old. 
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“ Tiger ” reached over the hand of a champion and swept the 
small McQpirk from his chair. 

** I fed fine,’* said he, ** beyond a touch of the I-don’t-know- 
what-you-call-its. I fed like there was going to be earthquakes 
or music or a trifle of chills and fever or maybe a picnic* I don’t 
know how I fed. I fed like knocking the face off a policeman, or 
else maybe like playing Coney Island straight across the board 
from pop-corn to the dephant houdahs.” 

“ It’s the spring in yer bones,” said Mrs. McQjairk. ** It’s the 
sap risin*. Time was when I couldn’t keep me feet still nor me 
head cool when the earthworms began to crawl out in the dew 
of the mornin’. ’Tis a bit of tea will do ye good, made from 
pipsissewa and gentian bark at the druggist’s.” 

“Back up!” said Mr. McQuirk, impatiently. “There’s no 
spring in sight. There’s snow yet on the shed in Donovan’s 
backyard. And yesterday they puts open cars on tlie Sixth 
Avenue lines, and the janitors have quit ordering coal. And that 
means six weeks more of winter, by all the signs that be.” 

After breakfast Mr. McQuirk spent fifteen minutes before the 
corrugated mirror, subjugating his hair and arranging his grecn- 
and-purple ascot with its amethyst tombstone pin — eloquent of his 
chosen calling. 

Since the strike had been called it was this particuli^ striker’s 
habit to hie himself each morning to the corner saloon ol Flaherty 
Brothers, and there establish himself upon the sidewaUwith one 
foot resting on the bootblack’s stand, observing the pimrama of 
the street until the pace of time brought twelve o’cUm and the 
dinner hour. And Mr. “ Tiger ” Quirk, with his athlilt|: seventy 
inches, well trained in sport and battle; his smooth^;^le, solid, 
amiable face — blue where the razor had travelled; t^sfearefully 
considered clothes and air of capability, was himself ijn^ispectacle 
not displeasing to the eye. 

But on this morning Mr. McQuirk did not hasten iibiinediately 
to his post of leisure and observation. Something unusual that 
he could not quite grasp was in the air. Something disturbed his 
thoughts, ruffled his senses, made him at once languid, irritable, 
elated, dissatisfied and sportive. He was no diagnostician, and 
he did not know that Lent was breaking up physiologically in his 
system. 

Mrs. McQuirk had spoken of spring. Sceptically “ Tiger ” 
looked about him for signs. Few they were. The organ-grinders 
were at work; but they were always precocious harbingers. It 
was near enough spring for them to go penny-hunting when the 
skating ball dropped at the park. In the milliners’ windows 
Easter hats^ grave, gay, and jubilant, blossomed. There were 
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green patches among the sidewalk debris of the grocers. On a 
third story window-sill the first elbow cushion of the season — 
old gold stripes on a crimson ground — supported the kimonoed 
arms of a pensive brunette. The wind blew cold from the East 
River, but the sparrows were flying to the eaves with straws. A 
second-hand store, combining foresight with faith, had set out 
an ice-chest and baseball goods. 

And then “ Tiger’s ” eye, discrediting these signs, fell upon one 
that bore a bud of promise. PVom a bright, new lithograph the 
head of Capricornus confronted him, betokening the forward and 
heady brew. 

Mr. McQuirk entered the saloon and called for his glass of 
bock. He threw his nickel on the bar, raised the glass, set it down 
without tasting and strolled towards the door. 

“ What’s the matter, Lord Bolingbroke? ” inquired the sarcastic 
bartender; “ want a chiny vase or a gold-lined ^pergne to drink 
it out of — hey? ” 

“ Say,” said Mr. McQuirk, wheeling and shooting out a hori- 
zontal hand and a forty- five dej^rce chin, “ you know your 
place only, when it comes for givin* titles. I’ve changed me 
mind about drinkin’ — see? You got your money, ain’t you? 
Wait till you get stung before you get the droop to your lip, will 
you? ” 

Thus Mr. McQuirk added mutability of desires to the strange 
humours that had taken possession of him. 

Leaving the saloon, he walked away twenty steps and leaned 
in the open doorway of Lutz, the barber. He and Lutz were 
friends, masking their sentiments behind abuse and bludgeons of 
repartee. 

“ Irish loafer,” roared Lutz, ” how do you do? So, not yet haf 
der bolicemans or der catcher of dogs done deir duty! ” 

” Hallo, Dutch,” said Mr. McQuirk. “ Can’t get your mind 
off of frankfurters, can you? ” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the German, coming and leaning in the 
door. “ I haf a soul above frankfurters to-day. Dere is springtime 
in der air. I can feel it coming in ofer der mud of der streets and 
das ice in der river. Soon will dere be bicnics in der islands, mit 
kegs of beer under der trees.” 

“ Say,” said Mr. McQuirk, setting his hat on one side, “ is 
everybody kiddin’ me about gentle Spring? There ain’t any 
more spring in the air than there is in a horsehair sofa in a 
Second Avenue furnished room. For me the winter underwear 
yet and the buckwheat cakes.” 

“ You haf no boetry,” said Lutz. “ True, it is yedt cold, und 
in dcr city we haf not many of der signs; but dere arc dree kinds 
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of beoblc dot should always feel der approach of spring first — 
dey are boets, lovers, and poor vidows.** 

Mr. McQuirk went on his way, still possessed by the strange 
p,erturbation that he did not understand. Something was lacking 
to his comfort, and it made him half angry because he did not 
know what it was. 

Two blocks away he came upon a foe, one Conover, whom he 
was bound in honour to engage in combat. 

Mr. McQuirk made the attack with the characteristic sudden- 
ness and fierceness that had gained for him the endearing sobriquet 
of ** Tiger.” The defence of Mr. Conover was so prompt and 
admirable that the conflict was protracted until the onlookers 
unselfishly gave the warning cry of “ Cheese it — the cop! ” The 
principals escaped easily by running through the nearest open 
doors into the communicating backyards at the rear of the houses. 

Mr. McQuirk emerged into another street. He stood by a 
lamp-post for a few minutes engaged in thought and then he 
turned and plunged into a small notion and news shop. A red- 
haired young woman, eating gum-drops, came and looked 
freezingly at him across the ice-bound steps of the counter. 

” Say, lady,” he said, ” have you got a song book with this 
in it? Let’s see how it leads off — 

“ When the sprintime comes we’ll wander in the da^, love. 
And whisper of those days of yore j 

! 

” I’m having a friend,” explained Mr. McQuirk, f ‘ laid up 
with a broken leg, and he sent me after it. He’s a devil for songs 
and poetry when he can’t get out to drink.” : l 

” We have not,” replied the young woman, with untoncealed 
contempt. ” But there is a new song out that begijijs this way: 

“ Let us sit together in the old arm-chair, 

And while the firelight flickers we’ll be comfortal^ there.” 

There will be no profit in following Mr. ” Tiger ” McQuirk 
through his further vagaries of that day until he comes to stand 
knocking at the door of Annie Maria Doyle. The goddess Eastre, 
it seems, had guided his footsteps aright at last. 

” Is that you now, Jimmy McQuirk? ” she cried, smiling 
through the opened door (Annie Maria had never accepted the 
“ Tiger ”). ” Well, whatever! ” 

” Come out in the hall,” said Mr, McQuirk. ” I want to ask 
your opinion of the weather — on the level.” 

” Arc you crazy, sure? ” said Annie Maria. 
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“ I am,” said the ” Tiger.” ” TheyVc been telling me all 
day there was spring in the air. Were they liars? Or am I? ’* 

” Dear me! ” said Annie Maria — ” haven^t you noticed it? 
1 can almost smell the violets. And the green grass. Of course, 
there ain’t any yet — it’s just a kind of feeling, you know.” 

“ That’s what I’m getting at,” said Mr. McQuirk, ” IVc had 
it. 1 didn’t recognise it at first. I thought maybe it was an 
cn-wee, contracted the other day when I stepped above Fourteenth 
Street. But the katzenjammer I’ve got don’t spell violets. It 
spells yer own name, Annie Maria, and it’s you I want, I go to 
work next Monday, and I make four dollars a day. Spiel up, 
old girl — do we make a team? ” 

Jimmy,” sighed Annie Maria, suddenly disappearing in his 
overcoat, ” don’t you sec that spring is all over the world right 
this minute? ” 

But you yourself remember how that day ended. Beginning 
with so fine a promise of vernal things, late in the afternoon the 
air chilled and an inch of snow fell — even so late in March. On 
Fifth Avenue the ladies drew their winter furs close about them, 
only in the florist’s windows could be perceived any signs of the 
morning smile of the coming goddess Eastre. 

At six o’clock Herr Lutz began to close his shop. He heard a 
well-known shout: ” Hallo, Dutch! ” 

” Tiger ” McQuirk, in his shirt sleeves, with his hat on the back 
of his head, stood outside in the whirling snow, puffing at a black 
cigar. 

“ Donnerwettcrl ” shouted Lutz, ” dcr vintcr he has come back 
again yet! ” 

“ Yer a liar, Dutch,” called back Mr. McQuirk, with friendly 
geniality, ” it’s spring-time, by the watch.” 


THE FOOL-KILLER 

D own south whenever any one perpetrates some par- 
ticularly monumental piece of foolishness everybody says; 
” Send for Jesse Holmes.” 

Jesse Holmes is the Fool-Killer. Of course he is a myth, like 
Santa Claus and Jack Frost and General Prosperity and all those 
concrete conceptions that arc supposed to represent an idea that 
Nature had failed to embody. The wisest of the Southrons 
cannot tell you whence comes the Fool-Killer’s name; but few 
and happy are the households from Roanoke to the Rio Grande 
in which the name of Jesse Holmes has not been pronounced or 
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invoked. Always with*a smile, and often with a tear, is he sum- 
moned to his official duty. A busy man is Jesse Holmes. 

I remember the clear picture of him that hung on the walls of 
my fancy during my barefoot days when I was dodging his oft- 
threatcncd devoirs. To me he was a terrible old mart, in grey 
clothes, with a long, ragged, grey beard, and reddish, fierce eyes. 
I looked to see him come stumping up the road and in a cloud of 
dust with a white oak staff in his hand and his shoes tied with 
leather thongs. I may yet 

But this is a story, not a sequel. 

I have taken notice with regret that few stories worth reading 
have been written that did not contain drink of some sort. Down 
go the fluids, from Arizona Dick’s three fingers of red pizen to the 
inefficacious Oolong that nerves Lionel Monstresser to repartee 
I may in the “ Dotty Dialogues.” So, in such good company 
introduce an absinthe drip — one absinthe drip, dripped througli 
a silver dripper, orderly, opalescent, cool, green-eyed — deceptive. 

Kerncr was a fool, j^ides that, he was an artist and my good 
friend. Now if there is one thing on earth utterly despicable to 
another, it is an artist in the eyes of an author whose story he has 
illustrated. Just try it once. Write a story about a mining camp 
in Idaho. Sell it. Spend the money, and then, six mirths later, 
borrow a quarter (or a dime), and buy the magazine Containing 
it. You find a full-page wash drawing of your hero, J^lack Bill, 
the cowboy. Somewhere in your story you employ^ the word 
” horse.” Aha! the artist has grasped the idea. Bladt «ill has on 
the regulation trousers of the M.F.H. of the WestchC^r County 
Hunt. He carries a parlour rifle, and wears a monil^le. In the 
distance is a section of Forty-second Street during a iArch for a 
lost gas-pipe, and the Taj Mahal, the famous mausol<Jii^ in India. 

Firtough! 1 hated Kerncr, and one day 1 met ^nd we 
became friends. He was young and gloriously |rtlclancholy 
because his spirits were so high and life had so mucl# in store for 
him. Yes, he was almost riotously sad. That wjal his youth. 
When a man begins to be hilarious in a sorrowful Way you can 
bet a million that he is dyeing his hair. Kerner’s haif was plentiful 
and carefully matted as an artbt’s thatch should be4 He was a 
cigaretteur, and he audited his dinners with red wind But, most 
of all, he was a fool. And, wisely, L envied him, end listened 
patiently while he knocked Velasquez and Tintoretto, Once 
he told me that he liked a story of mine that he had come across 
in an anthology. He described it to me, and I was sorry that 
Mr. Fitz James O’Brien was dead and could not learn of the 
eulogy of his work. But mostly Kemer made few breaks and was 
a consistent fool. 
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rd better explain what I mean by that. There was a girl. 
Now, a girl, as far as I am concerned, is a thing that belongs in a 
seminary or an album; but I conceded the existence of the animal 
in order to retain Kerner’s friendship. He showed me her picture 
in a locket — she was a blonde or a brunette — I have forgotten 
which. She worked in a factory for eight dollars a week. Lest 
factories quote this wage by way of vindication, I will add that 
the girl had worked for five years to reach that supreme elevation 
of renu neration, beginning at $1.50 per week. 

Kern 'r’s father was worth a couple of millions. He was willing 
to Stan I for art, but he drew the line at the factory girl. So Kerner 
disinhe ited his father and walked out to a cheap studio and lived 
on saus iges for breakfast and on Farroni for dinner. Farroni had 
the artistic soul and a line of credit for painters and poets, nicely 
adjusted. Sometimes Kerner sold a picture and bought some 
new tap(‘stry, a ring and a dozen silk cravats, and paid Farroni 
two dollars on account. 

One evening Kerner had me to dinner with himself and the 
factory girl. They were to be married as soon as Kerner could 
slosh paint profitably. As for the ex-father’s two millions — pouf! 

Slie was a wonder. Small and half-way pretty, and as much at 
lier ease in that cheap cafii as though she were only in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, with a souvenir spoon already safely hidden in 
her shirt waist. She was natural. 1 wo things I noticed about her 
especially. Her belt buckle was exactly in the middle of her back, 
and she didn’t tell us that a large man with a ruby stick-pin had 
followed her all the way up from Fourteenth Street. Was Kerner 
such a fool? I wondered. And then I thought of the quantity 
of striped cuffs and blue glass beads that $2,000,000 can buy 
for the heathen, and I said to myself that he was. And then 
Elisc — certainly that was her name — told us, merrily, that the 
brown spot on her waist was caused by her landlady knocking 
at the door while she (the girl — confound tlie English language) 
was heating an iron over the gas jet, and she hid the iron under 
the bedclothes until the coast was clear, and there was a piece 
of chewing gum stuck to it when she began to iron the waist 
and — well, I wondered how in the world the chewing gum came 
to be there — don’t they ever stop chewing it? 

A while after that—don’t be impatient, the absinthe drip is 
coming now — Kerner and I were dining at Farroni’s. A 
mandolin and a guitar were being attacked; the room was full 
of smoke in nice, long crinkly layers just like the artists draw the 
steam from a plum pudding on Christmas posters and a lady in 
a blue silk and gasolined gauntlets was beginning to hum an air 
from the Catskills. 
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“ Kcrner,” said I, ** you are a fool.’* 

“ Of course,” said Kerncr, “ I wouldn’t let her go on working. 
Not my wife. What’s the use to wait? She’s willing. I sold that 
water-colour of the Palisades yesterday. We could cook on a 
two-burner gas stove. You know the ragouts I can throw 
together? Yes, I think we will marry next week.” 

” Kerner,” said I, “ you are a fool.” 

Have an absinthe drip? ” said Kerner, grandly. “ To-night 
you are a guest of Art in paying quantities. I think we will get a 
flat with a bath.” 

” T never tried one — I mean an absinthe drip,” said I. 

The waiter brought it and poured the water slowly over the ice 
in the dipper. 

” It looks exactly like the Mississippi River water in the big 
bend below Natchez,” said I, fascinated, gazing at the be-muddled 
drip. 

” There are such flats for eight dollars a week,” said Kerner. 

“ You arc a fool,” said I, and began to sip the filtration. ” What 
you need,” I continued, ” is the official attention of one Jesse 
Holmes.” * 

Kerner, not being a Southerner, did not comprehend, so he 
sat, sentimental, figuring on his flat in his sordid, artistic way, 
while I gazed into the green eyes of the sophisticated Spirit of 
Wormwood. ' 

Presently I noticed casually that a procession of pbacchantes 
limned on the wall immediately below the ceiling hail begun to 
move, traversing the room from right to left in a gay aum spectacu- 
lar pilgrimage. I did not confide my discovery to Kerner. The 
artistic temperament is too high-strung to view devotions from 
the natural laws of the art of kalsomining. I sipped tz^ absinthe 
drip and sawed wormw<x)d. 

One absinthe drip^^ is not much — but I said agaif^ to Kerner, 
kindly ; 

“You are a fool,” And then, in the vernacular: “Jesse 
Holmes for yours.” 

And then I looked around and saw the Fool-Killer, as he had 
always appeared to my imagination, sitting at a nearby table, 
and regarding us with his reddish, fatal, relentless eyes. He was 
Jesse Holmes from top to toe; he had the long, grey ragged 
beard, the grey clothes of ancient cut, the executioner’s look, and 
the dusty shoes of one who had been called from afar. His eyes 
were turned fixedly upon Kerner. I shuddered to think that I 
had invoked him from his assiduous southern duties. I thought of 
flying, and then I kept my s^t, reflecting that many men had 
escaped his ministrations when it seemed that nothing short of 
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an appointment as Ambassador to Spain could save them from 
him. I had called my brother Kerner a fool and was in danger 
of hell fire. That was nothing; but I would try to save him from 
Jesse Holmes. 

The Fool-Killer got up from his table and came over, to ours. ' 
He rested his hands upon it, and turned his burning, vindictive 
eyes upon Kerner, ignoring me. ^ 

“ You are a hopeless fool,** he said to the artist. “ Haven’t you 
had enough of starvation yet? I offer you one more opportunity. 
Give up this girl and come back to your home. Refuse, and you 
must take the consequences.’* 

The Fool-Killer’s threatening face was within a foert of his 
victim’s; but to my horror, Kerner made not the slightest sign 
of being aware of his presence. 

“ We will be married next week,” he muttered absent-mindedly, 
“ With my studio furniture and some second-hand stuff we* can 
make out.” 

” You have decided your own fate,” said the Fool-Killer, in a 
low but terrible voice. “ You may consider yourself as one dead. 
You have had your last chance.” 

** In the moonlight,” went on Kerner, softly, “ we will sit under 
the skylight with our guitar and sing away the false delights of 
pride and money.” 

” On your own head be it,” hissed the Foo’-Killer and my 
scalp prickled when I perceived that neither Kerncr’s eyes nor 
his ears took the slightest cognizance of Jesse Holmes. And then 
I knew that for some reason the veil had been lifted for me alone, 
and that I had been elected to save my friend from destruction 
at the Fool-Killer’s hand. Something of the fear and wonder of 
it must have showed in my face. 

“ Excuse me,” said Kerner, with his wan, amiable smile; ** was 
I talking to myself? I think it is getting to* be a habit with me.” 

The Fool-Killer turned and walked out of Farroni’s. 

” Wait here for me,” said I, rising; ” I must speak to that man. 
Had you no answer for him? Because you are a fool must you die 
like a mouse under his foot? Gould you not utter one squeak in 
your own defence? ” 

” You are drunk,” said Kerner, heartlessly. “ No one addressed 
me.” 

” The destroyer of your mind,” said I, ” stood above you 
just now and marked you for his victim. You are not blind or 
deaf.” 

” I recognise no such person,” said Kerner. ” I have seen no 
one but you at this table. Sit dowsn. Hereafter you shall have no 
more absinthe drips.” 
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** Wait here,” said I, furious; “ if you don’t care for your own 
life, I will save it for you.” 

J hurried out and overtook the man in grey half-way down the 
block. He looked as I had seen him in my fancy a thotesand times 
— truculent, grey and awful. He walked with the white oak staff, 
and but for the street-sprinkler the dust would have been flying 
under his tread. 

I caught him by the sleeve and steered him to a dark angle of 
a building. I knew he was a myth, and I did not want a cop to see 
me conversing with vacancy, for I might land in Bellevue minus 
my silver matchbox and diamond ring. 

“Jesse Holmes,** said I, facing him with apparent bravery, 
** I know you. I have heard of you all my life. I know now what 
a scourge you have been to your country. Instead of killing fools 
you have been murdering the youth and genius that arc necessary 
to make people live and grow great. You arc a fool yourself, 
Holmes; you began killing off the brightest and best of your 
countrymen three generations ago, when the old and obsolete 
standards of society and honour and orthodoxy were narrow and 
bigoted. You proved that when you put your murderous mark 
upon my friend Kerner — the wisest chap I ever knew in my life.” 
The Fool-Killer looked at me grimly and closely. 

“ You’re a queer jag,” said he curiously. “ Oh, yc«| I see who 
you are now. You were sitting with him at the tab^. Well, if 
I’m not mistaken, I heard you call him a fool, too.*^| 

“ I did,** said I. “ I delight in doing so. It is from envy. By 
all standards that you know he is the most qp^ious and 
grandiloquent and gorgeous fool in all the world. k*|hat*s why 
you want to kill him,” | 

“ Would you mind telling me who or what you tm^ I am? ** 
asked the old man. I 

I laughed boistei*ously and then stopped sud^only, for I 
remembered that it would not do to be seen so htli|rious in the 
company of nothing but a brick wall. • 

** You arc Jesse Holmes, the Fool-Killer,” I safal solemnly, 

“ and you arc going to kill my friend Kerner. I don*t know who 
rang you up, but if you do kill him 1*11 sec that you get pinchf d 
for it. That is,” I added, despairingly, “ if I can get a cop to see 
you. They have a poor eye for mortals, and I think it would take 
the whole force to round up a myth murderer.** 

“ Well,” said the Fool-Killer briskly, “ I must be going. You 
had better go home and sleep it off. Good night.*’ 

At this I was moved at a si^den fear for Kerner to a softer and 
more pleading mood. 1 leaned against the grey man’s sleeve and 
besought him: 
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“ Goad Mr. Fool-Killer, please don’t kill little Kerner. Why 
can’t you go back South and kill Congressmen and clay-eaters 
and let us alone? Why don’t you go up on Fifth Avenue and 
and kill millionaires that keep their money locked up and won’t 
let young fools marry because one of ’em lives on the wrong street? 
Gome and have a drink, Jesse. Will you never get on to your 
job? ” 

“ Do you know this girl your friend has made himself a fool 
about? ” asked the Fool-Killer. 

“ I have the honour,” said I, “ and that’s why I called Kerner 
a fool. He is a fool because he has waited so long before marrying 
her. He is a fool because he has been waiting in the hopes of 
getting the consent of some absurd two-million-dollar fool parent 
or something of the sort.” 

Maybe,” said Fool-Killer — “ maybe I — I might have looked 
at it differently. Would you mind going back to the restaurant 
and bringing your friend Kerner here? ” 

“ Oh, what’s the use, Jesse,” I yawned. “ He can’t see you. He 
didn’t know you were talking to him at the table. You are a 
fictitious character, you know.” 

“ Maybe he can this time. Will you go fetch him? ” 

“ All right,” said I, “ but I’ve a suspicion that you’re not 
strictly sober, Jesse. You seem to be wavering and losing your 
outlines. Don’t vanish before I get back.” ^ 

I went back to Kerner and said: 

” There’s a man with an invisible homicidal mania waiting to 
see you outside. I believe he wants to murder you. Come along. 
You won’t see him, so there’s nothing to be frightened about.” 

Kerner looked anxious. 

“ Why,” said he, “ I had no idea one absinthe would do that. 
You’d better stick to Wurzburger. I’ll walk home with you.” 

I led him to Jesse Holmes’s. ^ 

“ Rudolph,” said the Fool-Killer,“ I’ll give in. Bring her up 
to the house. Give me your hand, boy,” 

“ Good for you, dad,” said Kerner, shaking hands with the 
old man. “ You’ll never regret it after you know her.” 

** So, you did see him when he was talking to you at the table? ” 
I asked Kerner. 

” We hadn’t spoken to each other in a year,” said Kerner, 
” It’s all right now.” 

I walked away. 

” Where arc you going? ” called Kerner. 

” I am going to look for Jesse Holmes,” I answered, with dignity 
and reserve, t 
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T ihere is a hotel on Broadway that has escaped discovery 
yby the summer-resort promoters. It is deep and wide and 
cool. Its rooms arc finished in dark oak of a low tcmpcratiu*c. 
Home-made breezes and deep-green shrubbery give it the delights 
without the inconveniencies of the Adirondacks. One can mount 
its broad staircases or glide dreamily upwards in its aerial elevators, 
attended by guides in brass buttons, with a serene joy that Alpine 
climbers have never attained. There is a chef in its kitchen who 
will prepare you brook trout better than the White Mountains 
ever sened, sea food that would turn Old Point Comfort — “ by 
Gad, sah! ** — green with envy, and Maine venison that would 
melt the official heart of the game warden. 

A few have found out this oasis in the July desert of Manhattan. 
During that month you will see the hotel’s reduced array of 
guests scattered luxuriously about in the cool twilight of its lofty 
dining-room, gazing at one another across the snowy waste of 
unoccupied tables, silently congratulatory. 

Superfluous, watchful, pneumatically moving waiters hover 
near, supplying every want before it is expressed. The temperature 
is perpetual April. The ceiling is painted in watoNcolours to 
counterfeit a summer sky across which delicate cloud^ drift and 
do not vanish as those of nature do to our regret. 

The pleasing, distant roar of Broadway is transfon|icd in the 
imagination of the happy guests to the noise of a waldfall filling 
the woods with its restful sound. At every strange Iftfctstcp the 
guests turn an anxious ear, fearful lest their retreat ht discovered 
and invaded by the restless pleasure-seekers wht> are forever 
hounding Nature to her deepest lairs. 

Thus in the depopulated caravansary the little band of con- 
noisseurs jealously hide themselves during the halted season, 
enjoying to the uttermost the delights of mountain and seashore 
that art and skill have gathered and served to them. 

In this July came to the hotel one whose card that she sent to 
the clerk for her name to be registered read “ Mme. H61oise 
D’Arcy Beaumont.” 

Madame Beaumont was a guest such as the Hotel Lotus loved. 
She possessed the fine air of the 61itc, tempered and sweetened 
by a cordial graciousness that made the hotel employees her 
slaves. Bell-boys fought for the honour of answering her ring; 
the clerks, but for the question of ownership, would have deeded 
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to her the hotel and contents; the other guests regarded her as 
the final touch of feminine exclusiveness and beauty that rendered 
the entourage perfect. 

This super-excellent guest rarely left the hotel. Her habits 
were consonant with the customs of the discriminating patrons of 
the Hotel Lotus. To enjoy that delectable hostelry one must 
forego the city as though it were leagues away. By night a brief 
excursion to the nearby roofs is in order; but during the torrid 
day one remains in the umbrageous fastnesses of the Lotus as a 
trout hangs poised in the pellucid sanctuaries of his favourite 
pool. 

Though alone in the Hotel Lotus, Madame Beaumont preserved 
the state of a queen whose loneliness was of position only. She 
breakfasted at ten, a cool, sweet, leisurely, delicate being who 
glowed softly in the dimness like a jasmine flower in the dusk. 

But at dinner was Madame’s glory at its height. She wore a 
gown as beautiful and immaterial as the mist from an unseen 
cataract in a mountain gorge. The nomenclature of this gown is 
beyond the guess of the scribe. Always pale-red roses reposed 
against its lacc-garnished front. It was a gown that the head- 
waiter viewed with respect and met at the door. You thought of 
Paris when you saw it, and maybe of mysterious countesses, and 
certainly of Versailles and rapiers and Mrs. Fiske and rouge-et- 
noir. There was an untraceable rumour in the Hotel Lotus that 
Madame was a cosmopolite, and that she was pulling with her 
slender white hands certain strings between the nations and in 
the favour of Russia. Being a citizeness of the world^s smoothest 
roads it was small wonder that she was quick to recognise in the 
refined purlieus of the Hotel Lotus the most desirable spot in 
America for a restful sojourn during the heat of midsummer. 

On the third day of Madame Beaumont’s residence in the hotel 
a young man entered and registered hin^elf as a guest. His 
clothing — to speak of his points in approved order — ^was quietly 
in the mode; his features good and regular; his expression that 
of a poised and sophisticated man of the world. He informed the 
clerk that he would remain three or four days, inquired concerning 
the sailing of European steamships, and sank into the blissful 
inanition of the nonpareil hotel with the contented air of a 
traveller in his favourite inn. 

The young man — not to question the veracity of the register 
— ^was Harold Farrington, He drifted into the exclusive and calm 
current of life in the Lotus so tactfully and silently that not a 
ripple alarmed his fellow-seekers after rest. He ate in the Ldtus 
and of its patronym, and was lulled into blissful peace with the 
other fortunate mariners. In one day he acquired his table and 
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his waiter and the fear lest the panting chasers after repose that 
kept Broadway warm should pounce upon and destroy this 
contiguous but covert haven. 

After dinner on the next day after the arrival of Harold 
Farrington Madame Beaumont dropped her handkerchief in 
passing out. Mr. Farrington recovered and returned it without 
the effusiveness of a seeker after acquaintance. 

i^erhaps there was a mystic freemasonry between the dis- 
criminating guests of the Lotus. Perhaps they were drawn one 
to another by the fact of their common good fortune in discovering 
the acme of summer resorts in a Broadway hotel. Words delicate 
in courtesy and tentative in departure from formality passed 
between the two. And, as if in the expedient atmosphere of a real 
summer resort, an acquaintance grew, flowered and fructified on 
the spot as does the mystic plant of the conjuror. For a few 
moments they stood on a balcony upon which the corridor ended, 
and tossed the feathery ball of conversation. 

“ One tires of the old resorts,** said Madame Beaumont, with 
a faint but sweet smile. “ What is the use to fly to the mountains 
or the scasnore to escape noise and dust when the very people 
that make both follow us there? ** 

“ Even on the ocean,** remarked Farrington lidly, “ the 
Philistines be upon you. The most exclasive stcamei^are getting 
to be scarcely more than ferry boats. Heaven help when the 
summer resorter discovers that the Lotus is fartheit|away from 
Broadway than Thousand Islands or Mackinac.** | 

“ I hope our secret will be safe for a week, a^wiow,** said 
Madame, with a sigh and a smile. ** I do not kMw where I 
would go if they should descend upon the dear Loq^I I know of 
but one place so delightful in summer, and that ii|t|e castle of 
Count Polinski in the Ural Mountains.** ■| ? 

I hear that Ba&en-Baden and Cannes are alt^dst deserted 
this season,’* said Farrington. “Year by year ^ old resorts 
fall in disrepute. Perhaps many others, like ourselydl, are seeking 
out the quiet nooks that are overlooked by the majoiity.” 

“ I promise myself three days more of this deficious rest,” 
said Madame Beaumont. “ On Monday the Cedm sails.** 

Harold Farrington’s eyes proclaimed his regret. ** I too must 
leave on Monday,” he said, “ but I do not go abroad.” 

Madame Beaumont shrugged one round shoulder in a foreign 
gesture, 

“ One cannot hide here forever, charming though it may be. 
The chateau has been in preparation for me longer than a 
mondi. Those house parties that one must give — ^what a nuisance! 
But I shall never forget my week in the Hotel Lotus/* 
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“ Nor shall I,” said Farrington in a low voice, “ and I shall 
i\cver forgive the Cedric'^ 

On Sunday evening, three days afterwards, the two sat at a 
little tabic on the same balcony. A discreet waiter brought ices 
and small glasses of claret cup. 

Madame Beaumont wore the same beautiful evening gown 
that slie had worn each day at dinner. She seemed thoughtful. 
Near her hand on the table lay a small chatelaine purse. After 
she had eaten her ice she opened the purse and took out a one- 
dollar bill. 

“ Mr. Farrington,” she said, with the smile that had won the 
Hotel Lotus, “ I want to tell you something. I’m going to leave 
before breakfast in the morning, because IVe got to go back to 
my work. I’m behind the hosiery counter at Casey’s Mammoth 
Store, and my vacation’s up at eight o’clock to-morrow. That 
paper dollar is the last cent I’ll sec till I draw my eight dollars 
salary next Saturday night. You’re a real gentleman, and you’ve 
been good to me, and I wanted to tell you before I went. 

“ I’ve been saving up out of my wages for a year just for this 
vacation. I wanted to spend one week like a lady i'*' I never do 
another one, I wanted to get up when I please instead of having 
to crawl out at seven every morning; and I wanted to live on the 
best and be waited on and ring bells for things just like rich folks 
do. Now I’ve done it, and I’ve had the happipst time I ever 
expect to have in my life. I’m going back to my work and my 
little hall bedroom satisfied for another year. I wanted to tell 
you about it, Mr, Farrington, because I thought you kind of 
liked me, and I — I liked you. But, oh, I couldn’t help deceiving 
you up till now, for it was all just like a fairy tale to me. So I 
talked about Europe and the things I’ve read about in other 
countries, and made you think I was a great lady. 

“ This dress I’ve got on — it’s the only oofi I have that’s fit to 
wear — I bought from O’Dowd & Levinsky on the instalment 
plan. 

“ Seventy-five dollars is the price, and it was made to measure, 
I paid $io down, and they’re to collect $i a week till it’s paid for. 
That’ll about be all I have to say, Mr. Barrington, except that 
my name is Mamie Siviter instead of Madame Beaumont, and 
I thank you for your attentions. This dollar will pay the instal- 
ment due on the dress to-morrow. I guess I’ll go up to my room 
now.” 

Harold Farrington listened to the recital of the Lotus’s loveliest 
guest with an impassive countenance. When she had concluded 
he drew a small book like a cheque book from his coat pocket. 
He wrote upon a blank form in this with a stub of pencil, tore 
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out the leaf, tossed it over to his companion and took up the 
paper dollar. 

“ I’ve got to go to work, too, in the morning,” he said, “ and 
I might as well begin now. There’s a receipt for the dollar 
instalment. I’ve been a collector for O’Dowd & Levinsky for 
three years. Funny, ain’t it, that you and me both had the same 
idea about spending our vacation? I’ve always wanted to put 
up at a swell hotel, and I saved up out of my twenty per, and 
did it. Say, Mamie, how about a trip to Coney Saturday night 
on the boat — what? ” 

The face of the pseudo Madame Heloise D’Arcy beamed. 

** Oh, you bet I’ll go, Mr. Farrington. The store closes at 
twelve on Saturdays. I guess Coney’ll be all right even if we did 
spend a week with the swells,” 

Below the balcony the sweltering city growled and buzzed in 
the July night. Inside the Hotel Lotus the tempered, cool 
shadows reigned, and the solicitous waiter single- footed near the 
low windows, ready at a nod to serve Madame and her escort. 

At the dwr of the elevator Farrington took his leave, and 
Madame Beaumont made her last ascent. But before they reached 
the noiseless cage he said: “Just forget that ‘ Harold Farrington,* 
will you? — McManus is the name— James McManus. Some call 
me Jimmy.” 

“ Good nighty Jimmy,” said Madame. 


THE RATHSKELLER AND THE ROIJe 

' t' 

M ISS PosiE Carrington had earned hei* success. 

She began life handicapped by the family! name of 
“ Boggs,” in the sniall town known as Cranberiy Corners. 
At the age of eighteen she had acquired the name of “ Carrington ” 
and a position in the chorus of a metropolitan burlesque company. 
Thence upward she had ascended by the legitimate and delectable 
steps of “ broiler,” member of the famous “Dickey-bird” octette, 
in the successful musical comedy, “ Fudge and Fellows,” leader 
of the potato-bug dance in “ Fol-de-Rol,” and at length 
to the part of the maid “Tointette” in “The King’s Bath- 
Robc,” which captured the critics and gave her her chance. 
And when we come to consider Miss Carrington she is in the 
heydey of flattery, fame and fizz; and that astute manager Herr 
Timothy Goldstein has her signature to iron-clad papers that she 
will star the coming season in Dyde Rich’s new play “ Paresis by 
Gaslight.” 
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Promptly there came to Herr Timothy a capable twentieth- 
century young character actor by the name of Highsmith, who 
besought engagement as “ Sol Haytosser,” the comic and chief 
male character part in “ Paresis by Gaslight.** 

“ My boy,** said Goldstein, take the part if you can get it. 
Miss Carrington won’t listen to any of my suggestions. She has 
turned down half a dozen of the b«t imitators of the rural dub 
in the city. She declares she won’t set a foot on the stage unless 
‘ Haytosser * is the best that can be raked up. She was raised 
in the village, you know, and when a Broadway orchid sticks a 
straw in his hair and tries to call himself a clover blossom shc*s 
on, all right. I asked her, in a sarcastic vein, if she thought 
Denman Thompson would make any kind of a show in the part. 
‘ Oh, no,* says she. * I don’t want him or John Drew or Jim 
Corbett or any of these swell actors that don’t know a turnip 
from a turnstile. I want the real article.* So, my boy, if you want 
to play ‘ Sol Haytosser * you will have to convince Miss Carrington. 
Luck be with you.” 

Highsmith took the train the next day for Cranberry Corners. 
He remained in that forsaken and inanimate village three days. 
He found the Boggs family and corkscrewed their history unto 
the third and fourth generation. He amassed the facts and the 
local colour of Cranberry Comers. The village had not grown as 
rapidly as had Miss Carrington. The actor estimated that it had 
suffered as few actual changes since the departure of its solitary 
follower of Thespis as had a stage upon which ” four years is 
supposed to have elapsed.** He absorbed Cranberry Corners 
and returned to the city of chameleon changes. 

It was in the rathskeller that Highsmith made the hit of his 
histrionic career. There is no need to name the place; there 
is but one ratliskeller where you could hope to find Miss 
Posic Carrington after a performance o(^ ” The King’s Bath- 
Robe.” 

There was A jolly small party at one of the tables that drew 
many eyes. Miss Carrington, petite, marvellous, bubbling, 
electric, fame-drunken, shall be namoi first. Herr Goldstein 
follows, sonorous, curly-haired, heavy, a trifle anxious, as some 
bear that had caught, somehow, a butterfly in its claws. Next, 
a man condemned to a newspaper, sad, courted, armed, analysing 
for press agent’s dross every sentence that was poured over him, 
eating his k la Newburg in the silence of greatness. To conclude, 
a youth with parted hair, a name that is ochre to red journals 
and gold on the back of a supper check. These sat at a table 
while the musicians played, while waiters moved in the mazy 
performance of their duties with their backs towards all who 
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desired their service, and all was bizarre and merry because it 
was nine feet below the level of the sidewalk. 

At 11.45 a being entered the rathskeller. The first violin 
perceptibly flatted a G that should have been natural; the 
clarionet blew a bubble instead of a grace note; Miss Carrington 
giggled and the youth with parted hair swallowed an olive seed. 

Exquisitely and irreproachably rural was the new entry. A 
lank, disconcerted, hesitating young man it was, flaxen-haired, 
gaping of mouth, awkward, stricken to misery by the lights and 
company. His clothing was butternut, with bright blue tic, 
showing four inches of bony wrist and white-socked ankle. He 
upset a chair, sat in another one, curled a foot around a table 
leg and cringed at the approach of a waiter. 

** You may fetch me a glass of lager beer,** he said, in response 
to the discreet questioning of the servitor. 

The eyes of the rathskeller were upon him. He was as fresh as 
a collard and as ingenuous as a hay rake. He let his eye rove 
about the place as one who regards, big-eyed, hogs in the potato 
patch. His gaze rested at length upon Miss Carrington. He rose 
and went to her table with a lateral, shining smile and a blush 
of pleased trepidation. 

** How*rc yc. Miss Posie? ** he said in accents not to doubted. 
** Don’t yc remember me — Bill Summers — the Sumiferses that 
lived back of the blacksmith shop? I reckon Tve growi|d up some 
since ye left Cranberry Comers. » j 

•* *Liza Perry ’lowed I might see yc in the city mile I was 

here. You know ’Liza married Benny Stanfield, and slmays ” 

“Ah, say!** inteihrupted Miss Carrington, briefly, “ Lizc 
Perry is never married — ^what! Oh, the freckles of jlor! ” 

“ Married in June,** grinned the gossip, “ and in the 

old Tatum Place. Ham Riley perfessed religionl old Mrs. 
Blithers sold her place to Cap’n Spooner; the yoitip^t Waters 
girl run away with a music teacher; the courthouse burned up 
last March; your imcle Wiley was elected constable; Matilda 
Hoskins died from runnin’ a n^le in her hand, and Tom Bccdlc 
is courtin’ Sallie LathrOp— they say he don’t miss a night but 
what he’s settin’ on their porch.” 

“ The wall-eyed thing! ” exclaimed Miss Carrington, with 
asperity. “ Why, Tom Bcedlc once — say, you folks excuse me a 
while — this is an old friend of mine — Mr. — what was it? Yes, 
Mr. Summers — Mr. Goldstein, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. — Oh, what’s 
yours? * Johnny * *11 do — come over here and tell me some more.” 

She swept him to an isolated table in a corner. Herr Goldstein 
shrugged his fat shoulders and beckoned to the waiter. The 
newspaper man brightened a little and mentioned absinthe. The 
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youth with parted hair was plunged into melancholy. The guests 
of the rathskeller laughed, clinked glasses and enjoyed the comedy 
that Posie Carrington was treating them to after her regular 
performance. A few cynical ones whisj>ercd “ press agent ** and 
smiled wisely. 

Posie Carrington laid her dimpled and desirable chin upon her 
hands, and forgot her audience — a faculty that had won her 
laurels for her. 

“ I don’t seem to recollect any Bill Summers,” she said thought- 
fully, gazing straight into the innocent blue eyes of the rustic 
young man. “ But I know the Summerses, all right. I guess 
there ain’t many changes in the old town. You see any of my 
folks lately? ” 

And then Highsmith played his trump. The part of “ Sol 
Kaytosser ” called for pathos as well as comedy. Miss Carrington 
should sec that he could do that as well. 

“ Miss Posie,” said ” Bill Summers,” “ I was up to your folkses 
house jist two or three days ago. No, there ain’t many changes 
to speak off. The lilac bush by the kitchen window is over a foot 
higher, and the elm in the front yard died and had to be cut down. 
And yet it don’t seem the .same place that it used to be.” 

“ How’s ma? ” asked Miss Carrington. 

** She was settin* by the front door, crocheting a lamp-mat when 
I saw her last,” said ” Bill.” ” She’s oldcr’n she was. Miss Posie. 
But everything in the house looked jest the same. Your ma asked 
me to set down. ‘ Don’t touch that willow rocker, William,* says 
she. ‘ It ain’t been moved since Posie left; and that’s the apron 
she was hemmin’ laying over the arm of il, jist as she Bung it. 
I’m in hopes,’ she goes on, ‘ that Posie’ll finish runnin* out that 
hem some day.’ ” 

Miss Carrington beckoned peremptorily to a waiter. 

“ A pint of extra dry,” she ordered, briefly; ” and give the 
check to Goldstein.” 

” The sun was shinin’ in the door,” went on the chronicler from 
Cranberry, ” and your ma was settin’ right in it. I asked her if she 
hadn’t better move back a little. * Wil/iam,’ says she, * when I 
get sot down and lookin’ down the road, I can’t bear to move. 
Never a day,’ says she, ‘ but what I set here every minute that 
I can spare and watch over them palin’s for Posie. She went 
away down tliat road in the night, for we seen her little shoe 
tracks in the dust and, somethin’ tells me she’ll come back that 
way ag’in when she’s weary of the world and begins to think 
about her old mother.* 

** When I was cornin’ away,” concluded ” Bill ”, ” I pulled this 
ofF’n the bush by the front steps. I thought maybe I might sec 
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you in the city, and I knowed you’d like somethin’ from the old 
home.” 

He took from his coat pocket a rose — a drooping, yellow, velvet, 
odorous rose, that hung its head in the foul atmosphere of that 
tainted rathskeller like a virgin bowing before the hot breath of 
the lions in a Roman arena. 

Miss Carrington’s penetrating but musical laugh rose above the 
orchestra’s rendering of ” Bluebells.” 

“ Oh, say! ” she cried, with glee, “ ain’t those poky places 
the limit? I just know that two hours at Cranberry Corners would 
give me the horrors now. Well, I’m awful glad to have seen you, 
Mr. Summers. I guess Fll hustle around to the hotel now and 
get my beauty sleep.” 

She thrust the yellow rose into the bosom of her wonderful, 
dainty, silken garments, stood up and nodded imperiously at 
Herr Goldstein. 

Her three companions and “ Bill Summers ” attended her to her 
cab. When her Bounces and streamers were all safely tucked inside 
she dazzled them with au revoirs from her shining eyes and teeth. 

” Come around to the hotel and see me. Bill, before you leave 
the city,” she called as the glittering cab rolled away* 

Ilighsmith, still in his make-up, went with Herr Gcdcistcin to a 
caft booth. ; 

“ Bright idea, eh? ” asked the smiling actor. “ Ougfit to land 
‘ Sol Haytosser ’ for me, don’t you think? The little lady never 
once tumbled.” I 

“ I didn’t hear your conversation,” said Goldstein, f but your 
make-up and acting was O.K. Here’s to your suo^e^. You’d 
better call on Miss Carrington early to-morrow antflstrike her 
for the part. I don’t see how she can keep from being tfii&fied with 
your exhibition of ability.” 

At 1 1 .45 a.m. on the next day Highsmith, handsomi^, dressed in 
the latest mode, confident, with a fuschia in his buttlOnhole, sent 
up his card to Miss Carrington in her select apartment hotel. 

He was shown up and received by the actress’s French maid. 

“ I am sorree,” said Mile, Hortense, ” but I am to say this to 
all. It is with great regret. Mces Carrington have cancelled all 
engagements on the stage and have returned to live in that — how 
you call that town? Cranberry Cornaire! ” 
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ttalp of this story can be found in the records of the Police 
rr Department; the other half belongs behind the business 
counter of a newspaper office. 

One afternoon two weeks after Millionaire Norcross was found 
in his apartment murdered by a burglar, the murderer, while 
strolling serenely down Broadway, ran plump against Detective 
Barney Woods. 

“ Is that you, Johnny Keman ; ** asked Woods, who had been 
near-sighted in public for five years. 

“ No less,” cried Keman, heartily. “ If it isn’t Barney Woods, 
late and early of old Saint Jo ! You’ll have to show me ! What are 
you doing East? Do the green-goods circulars get out that far? ” 

“ I’ve been in New York for some years,” said \Voods. ” Pm 
on the city detective force.” 

” Well, well! ” said Kernan, breathing smiling joy and patting 
the detective’s arm. 

” Come into Muller’s,” said Woods, ” and let’s hunt a quiet 
table. I’d like to talk to you awhile.” 

It lacked a few minutes to the hour of four. The tides of trade 
were not yet loosed, and they found a quiet corner of the caf6. 
Kernan, well dressed, slightly swaggering, self-confident, seated 
himself opposite the little detective, with his pale, sandy moustache, 
squinting eyes, and ready-made cheviot suit. 

” What business arc you in now? ” asked Woods. ” You know 
you left Saint Jo a year before I did.” 

” I’m selling shares in a copper mine,” Said Keman. “ I may 
establish an office here. Well, well! and so old Barney is a New 
York detective. You always had a turn that way. You were on 
the police in Saint Jo after I left there, weren’t you? ” 

” Six months,” said Woods. ” And now there’s one more 
question, Johnny. I’ve followed your record pretty close ever 
ffince you did that hotel job in Saratoga, and I never knew you to 
use your gun before. Why did you kill Norcross? ” 

Kernan stared for a few moments with concentrated attention 
at the slice of lemon in his high-ball; and tlicn he looked at the 
detective with a sudden crooked, brilliant smile. 

” How did you guess it, Barney? ” he asked, admiringly. ” I 
swear I thought the job was as clean and as smooth as a peeled 
onion. Did I leave a string hanging out anywhere? ” 

286 
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Woods laid upon the table a small gold pencil intended for a 
watch charm. 

“ It*s the one I gave you the last Christmas we were in Saint Jo. 
I’ve got your shaving mug yet. I found this under a comer of the 
rug in Norcross*s room. I warn you to be careful what you say. 
IVe got it put on to you, Johnny. Wc were old friend once, 
but I must do my duty. You’ll have to go to the chair for 
Norcross.” 

Kernan laughed. 

“ My luck stays with me,** said he. “ Who*d have thought old 
Barney was on my trail! ** He slipped one hand inside his coat. 
In an instant Woods had a revolver against his side. 

“ Put it away,** said Kernan, wrinkling his nose, “ I’m only 
investigating. Aha! It takes nine tailors to make a man, but one 
can do a man up. There’s a hole in that vest pocket. I todk that 
pencil off my chain and slipped it in there in case of a scrap. 
Put up your gun, Barney, and 1*11 tell you why I had to shoot 
Norcross, The old fool started down the hall after me, popping at 
the buttons on the back of my coat with a peevish little .22 and 
I had to stop him. The old lady was a darling. She just lay in bed 
and saw her $12,000 diamond necklace go without a chirp, while 
she begged like a panhandler to have back a little thii^ gold ring 
with a garnet worth about $3. I guess she married old Norcross 
for his money, all right. Don’t they hang on to the Utile trinkets 
from the Man Who Lost Out, though? There woBelsix rings, 
two brooches and a chatelaine watch. Fifteen thoMtimd would 
cover the lot.” •; I 

“ I warned you not to talk,” said Woods. ^ 

” Oh, that’s all right,” said Kernan. ” The sttAis in my 
suitcase at the hotel. And now I’ll tell you why talking. 
Because it’s safe. I’m talking to a man I know. Ydli We me a 
thousand dollars, Baheney Woods, and even if yo^ wanted to 
arrest me your hands wouldn’t make the move.” f 

“ I haven’t forgotten,” said Woods. ” You county out twenty 
fifties without a word. I’ll pay it back some day. Tbit thousand 
saved me and — ^well, they were piling my furniture out on the 
sidewalk when I got back to the house.” 

‘‘ And so,” continued Kernan, “ you being Bartley Woods, 
born as true as steel, and bound to play a white game, 

can’t lift a finger to arrest the man you’re indebted to. Oh, 1 
have to study men as well as Yale locks and window fastenings 
in my business. Now, keep quiet while I ring for the waiter. I’ve 
had a thirst for a year or two that worries me a little. If I’m ever 
caught the lucky sleutli will have to divide honours with the old 
boy Booze. But I never drink during business hours. After a job 
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I can crook elbows with my old friend Barney with a clear con- 
science. What are you taking? ” 

The waiter came with the little decanters and the siphon and 
left them alone again. 

“ You’ve called the turn,” said Woods, as he rolled the little 
gold pencil about with a thoughtful forefinger. I’ve got to 
pass you up. I can’t lay a hand on you. If I’d a-paid that money 
back — but I didn’t, and that settles it. It’s a bad break I’m making, 
Johnny, but I can’t dodge it. You helped me once, and it calls 
for the same.” 

“ I knew it,” said Keman, raising his glass, with a flushed 
smile of self-appreciation. “ I can judge men. Here’s to Barney, 
for — * he’s a jolly good fellow.’ ” 

“ I don’t believe,” went on Woods quietly, as if he were thinking 
aloud, “ that if accounts had been square between you and me, 
all the money in all the banks in New York could have bought 
you out of my hands to-night.” 

“ I know it couldn’t,” said Kcrnan. “ That’s why I knew I was 
safe with you.” 

“ Most people,” continued the detective, “ look sideways at 
my business. They don’t class it among the fine arts and the 
professions. But I’ve always taken a kind of fool pride in it. 
And here is where I go * busted.’ I guess I’m a man first and a 
detective afterwards. I’ve got to let you go, and then I’ve got to 
resign from the force. I guess I can drive an express wagon. 
Your thousand dollars is farther off than ever, Johnny.” 

” Oh, you’re welcome to it,” said Kcrnan, with a lordly air. 
” I’d be willing to call the debt off, but I know you wouldn’t 
have it. It was a lucky day for me when you borrowed it. And 
now, let’s drop the subject. I’m off to the West on a morning 
train. I know a place out there where I can negotiate the Norcross 
sparks. Drink up, Barney, and forget your^ troubles. We’ll have 
a jolly time while the police are knocking their heads together 
over the case. I’ve got one of my Sahara thirsts on to-night. But 
I’m in the hands — the unofficial hands — of my old friend Barney, 
and I won’t even dream of a cop.” 

And then, as Kernan’s ready finger kept the button and the 
waiter working, his weak point — a tremendous vanity and arro- 
gant egotism, began to show itself. He recounted story after story 
of his successful plunderings, ingenious plots and infamous 
transgressions until Woods with all his familiarity with evil-doers, 
felt growing within him a cold abhorrence towards the utterly 
vicious man who had once been his benefactor. 

** I’m disposed of, of course,” f?^id Woods at length. “ But I 
advise you to keep under cover for a spell. The newspapers may 
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take up this Norcross affair. There has been an epidemic of 
burglaries and manslaughter in town this summer.” 

The word sent Keman into a high glow of sullen and vindictive 
rage. 

** To h — 1 with the newspapers,” he growled. “ What do they 
spell but brag and blow and boodle in box-car letters? Suppose 
they do take up a case — ^what docs it amount to? The police 
are easy enough to fool; but what do the newspapers do? They 
send a lot of pin-head reporters around to the scene; and they 
make for the nearest saloon and have beer while they take photos 
of the bartender’s oldest daughter in evening dress to print as 
the lianc6e of the young man in the tenth story, who thought 
he heard a noise below on the night of the murder. That’s about 
as near as the newspapers ever come to running down Mr. 
Burglar.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Woods, reflecting. ” Some of the 
papers have done good work in that line. There’s the Morning 
Mars, for instance. It warmed up two or three trails, and got the 
man after the police had let ’em get cold.” 

“I’ll show you,” said Kcrnan, rising, and expanding his chest. 
“ I’ll show you what I think of newspapers in general, and your 
Morning Mars in particular.” 

Three feet from their table was the telephone booth,; Kcrnan 
went inside and sat at the instrument, leaving the dc^r open. 
He found a number in the book, took down the receiver ^nd made 
his demand upon Central. Woods sat still, looking at the|Bneering, 
cold, vigilant face waiting close to the transmitter, and Iftened to 
the words that came from the thin, truculent lips cuii^ into a 
contemptuous smile. | 

“ That the Morning Mars? ... 1 want to speak to thd managing 

editor Why, tell him it’s someone who waaki io talk to 

him about the Norcross murder. 

“ You the editor? ... All right ... I im thc' man who 
killed old Norcross • . . Wait! Hold the wire; I’m not the usual 
crank . < . Oh, there isn’t the slightest danger. I’ve just been 
discussing it with a detective friend of mine. I killed the old man 
at 2.30 a.m. two weeks ago to-morrow . . . Have a drink with 
you? Now, hadn’t you better leave that kind of talk to your 
funny man? Can’t you tell whether a man’s guying you or 
whether you’re being offered thc biggest scoop your dull dishrag 
of a paper ever had? . . . Well, that’s so; it’s a bobtail scoop— 
but you can hardly expect me to ’phone in my name and address 
. . . Why! Oh, because I heard you make a specialty of solving 
mysterious crimes that stump the police . . . No, that’s not all. 

I want to tell you that your rotten, lying penny sheet is of no more 

o.H.s, 10 
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me in tracking an intelligent murderer or highway man than a 
blind poodle would be. . . . What? . . . Oh, no, this isn’t a 
rival newspaper office; you’re getting it straight. I did the 
Norcross job, and I’ve got the jewels in my suitcase at — ‘ the 
name of the hotel could not be learned* — ^you recognise that 
phrase, don’t you? I thought so. You’ve us^ it often enough. 
Kind of rattles you, doesn’t it, to have the mysterious villain call 
up your great, big, all-powerful organ of right and justice and 
good government and tell you what a helpless old gas-bag you 
are? . . . Cut that out; you’re not that big a fool — no, you 
don’t think I’m a fraud. I can tell it by your voice. . . . Now, 
listen, and I’ll give you a pointer that will prove it to you. Of 
course you’ve had this murder case worked over by your staff 
of bright young blockheads. Half of the second button on old 
Mrs. Norcross’s nightgown is broken off. I saw it when I took the 
garnet ring off her finger. I thought it was a ruby. . . . Stop 
that ! It won’t work.” 

Kernan turned to Woods with a diabolic smile. 

“ I’ve got him going. He believes me now. He didn’t quite 
cover the transmitter with his hand when he told somebody to 
call up Central on another phone and get our number. I’ll give 
him just one more dig and then we’ll make a ‘ get-away.’ 

“Hallo! . . . Yes. I’m here yet. You didn’t think I’d run 
from such a little subsidised turncoat rag of a newspaper, did 
you? . . . Have me inside of forty-eight hours? Say, will you 
quit being funny? Now, you let grown men alone and attend 
to your business of hunting up divorce cases and street-car 
accidents and printing the filth and scandal that you make your 
living by. Good-bye, old boy—sorry I haven’t time to call on 
you. I’d feel perfectly safe in your sanctum astnorum. Tra-la! ” 

“ He’s as mad as a cat that’s lost a mouse,” said Kernan, 
hanging up the receiver and coming out. “ And now, Barney, 
my boy, we’ll go to a show and enjoy ourselves until a reasonable 
bedtime. Four hours’ sleep for me, and then the west-bound.” 

The two dined in a Broadway restaurant. Kernan was pleased 
with himself. He spent money like a prince of fiction. And then 
a weird and gorgeous musical comedy engaged their attention. 
Afterwards there was a late supper in a grill-room with champagne, 
and Kernan at the height of his complacency. 

Half-past three in the morning found them ii^ a corner of an 
all-night caf^, Kernan still boasting in a vapid and rambling way; 
Woods thinking moodily over the end fhat had come to his 
usefulness as an upholder of the law. 

But, as he pondered, his eye brightened with a iq>eculattve 
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1 wonder if it*s possible,” he said to himself. ** I won-dcr if 
it’s pos-si-blc! ” 

And then outside the caf<^ the comparative stillness of the early 
morning was punctured by faint, uncertain cries that seemed mere 
fireflies of sound, some growing louder, some fainteir, waxing 
and waning amid the rumble of milk wagons and infrequent cars 
(Shrill cries they were when near — ^well-known cries that conveyed 
many meanings to the cars of those of the slumbering millions 
of the great city who waked to hear them. Cries that bore upon 
their significant, small volume the weight of a world’s woe and 
laughter and delight and stress. To some, cowering bepeath the 
protection of a night’s ephemeral cover, they brought news of the 
hideous bright day; to others, wrapped in happy sleep, they 
announced a morning that would dawn blacker than sable 
night. To many of the rich they brought a besom to sweep away 
what had been theirs while the stars shone; to the poor they 
brought — another day. 

All over the city the cries were starting up, keen and sonorous, 
heralding the chances that the slipping of one cogwheel in the 
machinery of time had made; apportioning to the sleepers 
while they lay at the mercy of fate, the vengeance, i»|pfit, grief, 
reward and doom that the new figure in the calendar h|d brought 
them. Shrill and yet plaintive were the cries, as if :|he young 
voices grieved that so much evil and so little good in their 
irresponsible hands. Thus echoed in the streets of & helpless 
city the transmission of the latest decrees of the goi|(| the cries 
of the newsboys—the Clarion Call of the Press. 

Woods flipped a dime to the waiter, and said ; * 

** Get me a Morning Mars,** | 

When the paper came he glanced at its first page, i^then tore 
a leaf out of his memorandum book and began to||4rite on it 
with the little gold pencil. f . 

“ What’s the news? ” yawned Kcrnan. i 

Woods flipped over to him the piece of writing 

The New York Morning Mars: ^ 

Please pay to the order of John Keman the one thousand dollars 
reward coming to me for his arrest and conviction. 

Barnard Woods. 

** 1 kind of thought they would do that,” said Woods, ” when 
you were jollying ’em so hard. Now, Johnny, you’ll come to tlic 
police station with me.”. 



EXTRADITED FROM BOHEMIA 

F rom near the village of Harmony, at the foot of the Green 
Mountains, came Miss Medora Martin to New York with 
her colour-box and easel. 

Miss Medora resembled the rose which the autumnal frosts 
had spared the longest of all her sister blossoms. In Harmony, 
when she started alone to the wicked city to study art, they said 
she was a mad, reckless, headstrong girl. In New York, when 
she first took her seat at a West Side boarding-house table, the 
boarders asked: “ Who is the nice-looking old maid? ** 

Medora took heart, a cheap hall bedroom and two art lessons 
a week from Professor Angelini, a retired barber who had studied 
his profession in a Harlem dancing academy. There was no one 
to set her right, for here in the big city they do it unto all of as. 
How many of as are badly shaved daily and taught the two-step 
imperfectly by ex-pupils of Bastien Le Page and G^r6me? The 
most pathetic sight in New York — except the manners of the 
rush-hour crowds — is the dreary march of the hopeless army of 
Mediocrity. Here Art is no benignant goddess, but a Circe who 
turns her wooers into mewing Toms and Tabbies who linger 
about the doorsteps of her abode, unmindful of the flying brickbats 
and boot-jacks of the critics. Some of us creep back to our native 
villages to the skim-milk of “ I told you so”; but most of us 
prefer to remain in the cold courtyard of our mistress’s temple, 
snatching the scraps that fall from her divine table d’hdte. But 
some of us grow weary at last of the fruitless service. And then 
there are two fates open to us. We can get a job driving a grocer’s 
wagon, or we can get swallowed up in the Vortex of Bohemia. 
The latter sounds good; but the former really pans out better. 
For, when the grocer pays us off we can rent a dress suit and — 
the captalised system of humour describes it best — Get Bohemia 
On the Ruiv 

Miss Medora chose the Vortex and thereby furnishes us with 
our little story. 

ProfeSvSor Angelini praised her sketches excessively. Once, 
when she had made a neat study of a horse-chestnut tree in the 
park, he declared she would become a second Rosa Bonheur. 
Again — great artist has his moods — he would say cruel and 
cutting things. For example, Medora had spent an afternoon 
patiendy sketching the statue and the architecture at Columbus 
Circle. Tossing it aside with a sneer, the professor informed 

292 
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her that Giotto had once drawn a perfect circle with one sweep of 
his hand. 

One day it rained, the weekly remittance from Harmony was 
overdue, Medora had a headache, the professor had tried to 
borrow two dollars from her, her art dealer had sent back all 
her water-colours unsold and — Mr. Binkley asked her out to 
dinner. 

Mr. Binkley was the gay boy of the boarding-house. He was 
forty-nine and, owned a fish-stall in a downtown market. But 
after six o’clock he wore an evening suit and whooped things up 
connected with the beaux arts. The young men said he was an 
“ Indian.” He was supposed to be an accomplished habitu6 
of the inner circles of Bohemia. It was no secret that he had once 
loaned $io to a young man who had had a drawing printed in 
Puck, Often has one thus obtained his entree into the charmed 
circle, while the other obtained both hb entree and roast. 

The other boardei's enviously regarded Medora as she left at 
Mr. Binkley's side at nine o'clock. She was as sweet as a cluster of 
dried autumn grasses in her pale blue — oh — cr — that very thin 
stuff— -in her pale blue Comstockized silk wabt and box-pleated 
voile skirt, with a soft pink glow on her thin cheeks and the tiniest 
bit of rouge powder on her face, with her handkerchief and room 
key in her brown walrus, pebble-grain hand-bag. , 

And Mr. Binkley looked imposing and dashing with hb red 
face and grey moustache, and hb tight dress coat, that-fnade the 
back of his neck roll up just like a successful riovelbt%*| 

I’hcy drove in a cab to the Caf6 Terence, just off the most 
glittering part of Broadway, which, as everyone knOw|, b one 
of the most popular and widely patronbed, jealously Exclusive 
Bohemian resorts in the city. ■ 

Down between the rows of little tables tripped Medora of 
the Green Mountains, after her escort. Thrice in a lifetime may 
woman walk upon clouds— once when she trippeth to the altar, 
once when she first enters Bohemian halls, the last when she 
marches back across her first garden with the dead hen of her 
neighbour in her hand. 

There was a table set with three or four about it A waiter 
buzzed around it like a bee, and silver and glass shone upon it. 
And preliminary to the meal, as the prehistoric granite strata 
heralded the protozoa, the bread of Gaul, compounded after the 
fonnula of the recipe for the eternal hills, was there set forth to 
the hand and took of a long-suffering city, while the gods lay 
beside their nectar and home-made biscuits and smiled, and the 
dentbts leaped for joy in their gold-leafy dens. 

The eye of Binldey fixed a young man at hb table with the 
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Bohemian gleam, which is a compound of the look of the Basilisk, 
the shine of a bubble of WUrzburger, the inspiration of genius 
and the pleading of a panhandler. 

The young man sprang to his feet. “ Hallo, Bink, old boy! ** 
he shouted. “ Don’t tell me you were going to pass our table. 
Join us— unless youVe another crowd on hand.” 

” Don’t mind, old chap,” said Binkley, of the fish-stalL ” You 
know how 1 like to butt up against the hne arts. Mr. Vandyke 
Mr. Madder — er — Miss Martin, one of the elect also in art — 
er ” 

The introduction went around. There were also Miss Elise 
and Miss ’Toinette. Perhaps they were models, for they chattered 
of the St. Regis decorations, and Henry James— and they did it 
not badly. 

Medora sat in transport. Music — ^wild, intoxicating music 
made by troubadours direct from a rear basement room in 
Elysium — ^set her thoughts to dancing. Here was a world never 
before penetrated by her warmest imagination or any of the lines 
controlled by Harriman. With the Green Mountains* external 
calm upon her she sat, her soul flaming in her with the fire of 
Andalusia. The tables were filled with Bohemia. The room was 
full of the fragrance of flowers — both mille and cauli* Questions 
and corks popped; laughter and silver rang; champagne flashed 
in the pail, wit flashed in the pan. 

Vandyke ruffled his long, black locks, disarranged his careless 
tie and leaned over to Madder. 

” Say, Maddy,” he whispered, feelingly, ” sometimes I’m 
tempted to pay this Philistine his ten dollars and get rid of him.” 

Madder ruffled his long, sandy locks and disarranged his careless 
tie. 

” Don’t think of it, Vandy,” he replied, ” We are short and 
Art is long,” 

Medora ate strange viands and drank elderberry wine that 
they poured in her glass. It was just the colotur of that in the 
Vermont home. The waiter poured something in another glass 
that seemed to be boiling, but when she tasted it it was not 
hot. She had never felt so light*hearted before. She thought 
lovingly of Green Mountain farm and its fauna. She leaned, 
smiling, to Miss Elise. 

” If I were home,” she said, beamingly, ” I could show you the 
cutest little calf! ” 

” Nothing for you In the White Lane,” said Miss Elise* ” Why 
don’t you pad? ” 

The orc^tra played a wailing waltz that Medora had learned 
from the hand^organs. She followed the air with nodding head 
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in a sweet soprano hum. Madder looked across the table at her» 
and wondered in what strange waters Binkley had caught her in 
his seine. She smiled at him, and they raised glasses and drank 
of the wine that boiled when it was cold. 

Binkley had abandoned art and was prating of the unusual 
spring catch of shad. Miss Elise arranged the palette*and-maul- 
stick tie pin of Mr. Vandyke. A Philistine at some distant table 
was maundering volubly cither about Jerome or Gir6me. A 
famous actress was discoursing excitably about monogrammed 
hosiery. A hose clerk from a department store was loudly pro- 
claiming his opinions of the drama. A writer was abusing Dickens. 
A magazine editor and a photographer were drinking a dry brand 
at a reserved table. A 36-25-42 young lady was saying to an 
eminent sculptor: ** Fudge for your Prax Italys! Bring one of 
your Venus Anno Dominus down to Cohen's and see how quickly 
she'd be turned down for a cloak model. Back to the quarries 
with your Greeks and Dagos! ** 

Thus went Bohemia. 

At eleven Mr. Binkley took Medora to the boarding-^housc and 
left her, with a society bow, at the foot of the hall stairs* She went 
up to her room and lit the gas. 

And then, as suddenly as the dreadful genie arose in vigour from 
the copper vase of the fisherman, arose in that room the nrmidable 
shape of the New England Conscience. The terribl<5^ fhing that 
Medora had done was revealed to her in its full enomity. She 
had sat in the presence of the ungodly and looked the wine 
both when it was red and effervescent. i I 

At midnight she wrote this letter; i, 

fl 

Mr. Beriah Hoskins, Harmony, Vermont. ‘4 I 
Dear Sir; Henceforth consider me as dead to foil forever. 
I have loved you too well to blight your career by ijiriliging into 
it my guilty and sin-stained life. 1 have succumbed t0 insidious 
wiles of this wicked world and have been drawn into the vortex 
of Bohemia. There is scarcely any depth of glitteifing iniquity 
that I have not sounded. It is hopeless to combat my decision. 
There is no rising from the depths to which 1 have sunk. Endeavour 
to forget me. I am lost forever in the fair but bridal maze of 
awful Bohemia. Farewell. 

Once Your Medora. 

On the next day Medora formed her resolutions. Beelzebub, 
flung from heaven, was no more cast down. Between her and the 
apple blossoms of Harmony there was a fixed gulf. Flaming 
cherubim warded her from gates of her lost paradise. In one 
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evening, by the aid of Binkley and Mumm, Bohemia had gathered 
her into its awful midst. 

There remained to her but one thing — a life of brilliant but 
irremediable error. Vermont was a shrine that she would never 
dare to approach again. But she would not sink — there were 
great and compelling ones in history upon whom she would model 
her meteoric career — Camille, Lola Montez, Royal Mary, Zaza 
— such a name as one of these would that of Medora Martin be 
to future generations. 

For two days Medora kept her room. On the third she opened 
a magazine at the portrait of the King of Belgium, and laughed 
sardonically. If that far-famed breaker of women’s hearts should 
cross her path, he would have to bow before her cold and imperious 
beauty. She would not spare the old or the young. All America 
— all Europe should do homage to her sinister but compelling 
charm. 

As yet she could not bear to think of the life she had once 
desired — a peaceful one in the shadow of the Green Mountains 
with Beriah at her side, and orders for expensive oil paintings 
coming in by each mail from New York, Her one fatal misstep 
had shattered that dream. 

On the fourth day Medora powdered her face and rouged her 
lips. Once she had seen Carter in “ Zaza.^* She stood before 
the mirror in a reckless attitude and cried: “ zut ! She 
rhymed it with ** nut,” but with the lawless word Harmony 
seemed to pass away forever. The Vortex had her. She belonged 
to Bohemia for evermore. And never would Beriah 

The door opened and Beriah walked in. 

“ *Dory,” said he, “ what’s all that chalk and pink stuff on 
your face, honey? ” 

Medora extended an arm. 

“ Too late,” she said solemnly. “ The die is cast. I belong to 
another world. Curse me if you will — it is your right. Go, and 
leave me in the path I have chosen. Bid them all at home never 
to mention my name again. And sometimes, Beriah, pray for me 
when I am revelling in the gaudy, but hollow, pleasures of 
Bohemia.” 

“ Get a towel, ’Dory,” said Beriah, ” and wipe that paint off 
your face. I came as soon as I got your letter. Them pictures 
of yours ain’t amounting to anything. I’ve got tickets for both of us 
back on the evening train. Hurry and get your things in your 
trunk.” 

** Fate was too strong for me, Beriah. Go while I am strong to^ 
bear it.” 

” How do you fold this easel, ’Dory? — ^now begin to pack, so 
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wc have time to cat before train lime. The maples is all out in 
full-grown leaves, ’Dory — you just ought to see ’em! ” 

“ Not this early, Beriah? ** 

“ You ought to see ’em, ’Dory; they’re like an ocean of green 
in the morning sunlight. 

“ Oh, Beriah! ” 

On the train she said to him suddenly: 

** I wonder why you came when you got my letter.” 

“ Oh, shucks! ” said Beriah. “ Did you think you could fool 
me? How could you be run away to that Bohemia country like 
you said when your letter was postmarked New York as plain as 
day? ” 


A PHILISTINE IN BOHEMIA 

G FORGE Washington with his right arm upraised, 
sits his iron horse at the lower corner of Union Square, 
forever signalling the Broadway cars to slop as they round the 
curve into Fourteenth Street. But the cars buzz on, heedless, 
as they do at the beck of a private citizen, and the great General 
must feel, unless his nerves are iron, that rapid transit gloria 
mundi. ; 

Should the General raise his left hand as he has raised his 
right it would point to a quarter of the city that forms a mven for 
the oppressed and suppressed of foreign lands. In the tausc of 
national or personal freedom they have found a refuge^ hjbre, and 
the patriot who made it for them sits his steed, overlodkibg their 
district, while he listens through his left ear to vaudmlle that 
caricatures the posterity of his prot6g6s. Italy, Poland, the former 
Spanish possessions and the polygot tribes of AustiiarHungary 
have spilled here a thick lather of their effervescent s6^. In the 
eccentric cafds and lodging-houses of the vicinity they hover over 
tlicir native wines and political secrets. The colony changes 
with much frequency. Faces disappear from the haunts to be 
replaced by others. Whither do these uneasy birds flit? For 
half of the answer observe carefully the suave foreign air and 
foreign courtesy of the next waiter who serves your table d’hote. 
For the other half, perhaps if the barber shops had tongues (and 
who will dispute it?) they could tell their share. 

Titles are as plentiful as Anger rings among these transitory 
exiles. For lack of proper exploitation a stock of title goods large 
enough to supply the trade of upper Fifth Avenue is here con- 
demned to a mere pushcart tralAc. The new-world landlords 
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who entertain these ofT-shoots of nobility are not dazzled by 
coronets and crests. They have doughnuts to sell instead of 
daughters. With them it is a serious matter of trading in flour and 
sugar instead of pearl powder and bonbons. 

These assertions are deemed fitting as an introduction to the 
tale> which is of plebeians and contains no one with even the ghost 
of a title. 

Katy Dempsey’s mother kept a furnished-room house in this 
oasis of the aliens. I'he business was not profitable. If the two 
scraped together enough to meet the landlord’s agent on rent 
day and negotiate for the ingredients of a daily Irish stew they 
called it success. Often the stew lacked both meat and potatoes. 
Sometimes it became as bad as consomm^ with music. 

In this mouldy old house Katy waxed plump and pert and 
wholesome and as beautiful and freckled as a tiger lily. She was 
the good fairy who was guilty of placing the damp clean towels 
and cracked pitchers of freshly laundered Croton in the lodgers’ 
rooms. 

You are informed (by virtue of the privileges of astronomical 
discovery) that the star lodger’s name was Mr. Brunelli. His 
wearing a yellow tic and paying his rent promptly distinguished 
him from the other lodgers. His raiment was splendid^ his com- 
plexion olive, his moustache fierce, his manners a prince’s, 
his rings and pins as magnificent as those of a travelling 
dentist. 

He had breakfast served in his room, and he ate it in a red 
dressing-gown with green tasseb. He left the house at noon and 
returned at midnight. Those were mysterious hours, but there 
was nothing mysterious about Mrs. Dempsey’s lodgers except 
the things that were not mysterious. One of Mr. Kipling’s 
poems is addressed to “ Ye who hold the unwritten clue to all save 
all unwritten things.” The same ” readers ” are invited to tackle 
the foregoing assertion. 

Mr. Brunelli, being impressionable and a Latin, fell to conjuga- 
ting the verb “ amare,” with Katy in the objective case, though 
not because of antipathy. She talked it over with her mother. 

“ Sure, I like him,” said Katy. ” He’s more politeness than 
twinty candidates for Alderman, and he makes me feel like a 
queen whin he walks at me side. But what is he, I dlnno? I’ve 
me suspicions. The marnin’ll coom whin he’ll throt out the 
picture av his baronial halls and ax to have the week’s rint huhg 
up in the ice chist along wid all the rist of ’em.” 

“ Tis thruc,” admitted Mrs. Dempsey, ” that he seems to be 
a sort iv a Dago and too coolchur^ in his spache for a rale 
gintleman. But ye may be misjudgin’ him. Ye should nlver 
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suspect any wan of bein* of noble descint that pays cash and 
pathronises the laundry rig’lar.” 

** He*8 the same thricks of spakin* and blameyin^ wid his hands,” 
sighed Katy, ” as the Frinch nobleman at Mrs. Toole’s that ran 
away wid Mr. Toole’s Sunday pants and left the photograph of 
the Bastile, his grandfather’s chaw->taW, as security for dn weeks’ 
rint.” 

Mr. Brunelli continued his calorific wooing. Katy continued 
to hesitate. One day he asked her out to dine and she felt that 
a denouement was in the air. While they arc on their way, with 
Katy in her best muslin, you must take as an entr’acte a brief peep 
at New York’s Bohemia. 

’Tonio’s restaurant is in Bohemia. The very location of it is 
secret. If you wish to know where it is ask the first person you 
meet. He will tell you in a whisper. ’Tonio discountenances 
custom; he keeps his house-front black and forbidding; he gives 
you a pretty bad dinner; he locks his door at the dining hour; 
but he knows spaghetti as the boarding-house knows cold veal; 

and — he has deposited many dollars in a certain Banco di 

something with many gold vowels in the name on its windows. 

To this restaurant Mr. Brunelli conducted Katy. The house 
was dark and the shades were lowered; but Mr. Brundl{i touched 
an electric button by the basement door, and they wcri^ Admitted. 

Along a long, dark, narrow hallway they went and tlm through 
a shining and spotless kitchen that opened direem upon a 
backyard. J 

The walls of houses hemmed three side of the yli^ a high 
board fence, surrounded by cats, the other. A wash ofiwthes was 
suspended high upon a line stretched from diagoiM comers. 
7'hose were property clothes, and were never taken ili|% ’Tonio. 
They were there that wits with defective pronuncil|tim might 
make puns in connection with the ragout. 

A dozen and a half little tables set upon the bare.^ound were 
crowded with Bohemia-hunters, who flocked thdre because 
’Tonio pretended not to want them and pretended ^ give them 
a good dinner. There was a sprinkling of real BohemlaQs present 
who came for a change because they were tired of the real 
BohexUia, and a smart shower of the men who originated the 
bright sayings of Congressmen and the little nephew of the welU 
known general passenger agent of the EvanWille and l^rre Haute 
Railroad Company. 

Here is a bon mot that was manufactured at ’Tonic’s: 

” A dinner at ’Tonio’s, ” ^id a Bohemian, ” always amounts 
to twice the price that is ariced for it. ” 

Let us assume that an accommodating voice inquires: 
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“ How SO? 

“ The dinner costs you 40 cents; you give 10 cents to the waiter, 
and it makes you feel like 30 cents.” 

Most of the diners were confirmed table d*h6ters — gastronomic 
adventurers, forever seeking the El Dorado of a good claret, and 
consistently coming to grirf in California. 

Mr. Brunelli escorted Katy to a little table embowered 
with shrubbery in tubs, and asked her to excuse him for a 
while. 

Katy sat, enchanted by a scene so brilliant to her. The grand 
ladies, in splendid dresses and plumes and sparkling rings; the 
fine gentlemen who laughed so loudly, the cries of “ Garsong ” 
and “ Wc monseer,” and “ Hallo Marne! ” that distinguish 
Bohemia; the lively chatter, the cigarette smoke, the interchange 
of bright smiles and eye-glances — all this display and magnificence 
overpowered the daughter of Mrs. Dempsey and held her 
motionless. 

Mr. Brunelli stepped into the yard and seemed to spread his 
smile and bow over the entire company. And everywhere there 
was a great clapping of hands and a few cries of “ Bravo! ” and 
“ ’Tonio! *Tonio! *’ whatever those words might mean. Ladies 
waved their napkins at him, gentlemen almost twisted their necks 
ofi', trying to catch his nod. 

When the ovation was concluded Mr. Brunelli, with a final bow, 
stepped nimbly into the kitchen and fiung off his coat and waist- 
coat. 

Flaherty, the nimblest “ garsong ” among the waiters, had been 
assigned to the special service of Katy. She was a little faint from 
hunger, for the Irish stew on the Dempsey table had been 
particularly weak that day. Deliciou.s odours from unknown 
dishes tantalised her. And Flaherty began to bring to her table 
course after course of ambrosial food that the gods might have 
pronounced excellent. 

But even in the midst of her Lucullian repast Katy laid down 
her knife and fork. Her heart sank as lead, and a tear fell upon 
her filet mignon. Her haunting saspicions of the star lodger rose 
again, fourfold. Thus courted and admired and smiled upon by 
that fashionable and gracious assembly, what else could Mr, 
Brunelli be but one of these dazzling titled patricians, glorious 
of name but shy of rent money, concerning whom experience had 
made her wise? With a sense of ineligibility growing within her 
there was a mingled torturing conviction that his personality 
was becoming more pleasing to her day by day. And why had he 
left her to dine alone? 

But here he was coming again, now coatless, his snowy shirt- 
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sleeves rolled high above his Jeffersonian elbows, a white yachting 
cap perched upon hLs jetty curls. 

“ ’Tonio! Tonio! ** shouted many, and “ The spaghetti! ** 
shouted the rest. 

Never at ’Tonio’s did a waiter dare to serve a dish of spaghetti 
until *Tonio came to test it, to prove the sauce and add the needful 
dash of seasoning that gave it perfection. 

From table to table moved *Tonio, like a prince in his palace, 
greeting his guests. White, jewelled hands signalled him from 
every side. 

A glass of wine with this one and that, smiles for all, a jest and 
repartee for any that might challenge — truly few princes could be 
so agreeable a host! And what artist could ask for further 
appreciation of his handiwork? Katy did not know that the 
proudest consummation of a New Yorker’s ambition is to shake 
hands with a spaghetti chef or to receive a nod from a Broadway 
head -waiter. 

At last the company thinned, leaving but a few couples and 
quartettes lingering over new wine and old stories. And then came 
Mr. Brunelli to Katy’s secluded table, and drew a chair close to 
hers. 

Katy smiled at him dreamily. She was eating tlie last spoonful 
of a raspberry roll with Burgundy sauce. 

“ You have seen! ” said Mr. Brunelli, laying out hand upon his 
collar bone. “ I am Antonio Brunelli! Yes; I am the great 
’Tonio! You have not suspect that! I loave you,jKaty, and you 
shall marry with me. Is it not so? Call me ‘ Ai^tonio,’ and say 
that you will be mine.” 

Katy’s head dropped to the shoulder that wM now freed from 
all suspicion of having received the knightly aoooladc. 

“ Oh, Andy,” she sighed, “ this is great I Sure, TH marry wid 
ye. But why didn’t ye tell me ye was the cook? I was near turnin’ 
ye down for bein’ one of thim foreign counts! ” 


FROM EACH ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY 

V UYNiNG left his club, cursing it softly, without any 
particular anger. From ten in the morning until eleven 
it had bored him immeasurably, Kirk with his fish story, Brooks 
witli the Porto Rico cigars, old Morrison with his anecdote 
about the widow, Hepburn with his invariable luck at billiards 
— all these afflictions had been repeated without change of bill 
or scenery. Besides these morning evils Miss Allison had refused 
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“ How SO? ” 

“ The dinner costs you 40 cents; you give 10 cents to the waiter, 
and it makes you feel like 30 cents.** 

Most of the diners were confirmed table d*h6tcrs — gastronomic 
adventurers, forever seeking the El Dorado of a good claret, and 
consistently coming to gri^ in California. 

Mr. Brunelli escorted Katy to a little table embowered 
with shrubbery in tubs, and asked her to excuse him for a 
while. 

Katy sat, enchanted by a scene so brilliant to her. The grand 
ladies, in splendid dre^sscs and plumes and sparkling rings; the 
fine gentlemen who laughed so loudly, the cries of “ Garsong ** 
and “ We monseer,” and “ Hallo Marne! ** that distinguish 
Bohemia; the lively chatter, the cigarette smoke, the interchange 
of bright smiles and eye-glances — all this display and magnificence 
overpowered the daughter of Mrs. Dempsey and held her 
motionless. 

Mr. Brunelli stepped into the yard and seemed to spread his 
smile and bow over the entire company. And everywhere there 
was a great clapping of hands and a few cries of “ Bravo! ** and 
“ *Tonio! *Tonio! ” whatever those words might mean. Ladies 
waved their napkins at him, gentlemen almost twisted their necks 
olT, trying to catch his nod. 

When the ovation was concluded Mr. Brunelli, with a final bow, 
stepped nimbly into the kitchen and flung off his coat and waist- 
coat. 

Flaherty, the nimblest “ garsong ” among the waiters, had been 
assigned to the special service of Katy. She was a little faint from 
hunger, for the Irish stew on the Dempsey table had been 
particularly weak that day. Delicious odours from unknown 
dishes tantalised her. And Flaherty began to bring to her table 
course after course of ambrosial food that the gods might have 
pronounced excellent. 

But even in the midst of her Lucullian repast Katy laid down 
her knife and fork. Her heart sank as lead, and a tear fell upon 
her filet mignon. Her haunting suspicions of the star lodger rose 
again, fourfold. Thus courted and admired and smiled upon by 
that fashionable and gracious assembly, what else could Mr. 
Brunelli be but one of these dazzling titled patricians, glorious 
of name but shy of rent money, concerning whom experience had 
made her wise? With a sense of ineligibility growing within her 
there was a mingled torturing conviction that his personality 
was becoming more pleasing to her day by day. And why had he 
left her to dine alone? 

But here he was coming again, now coatless, his snowy shirt- 
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sleeves rolled high above his Jeffersonian elbows, a white yachting 
cap perched upon his jetty curls. 

“ ’Tonio! ’Toniol shouted many, and “The spaghetti!^* 
shouted the rest. 

Never at *Tonio’s did a waiter dare to serve a dish of spaghetti 
until 'Tonio came to test it, to prove the sauce and add the needful 
dash of seasoning that gave it perfection. 

From tabic to table moved ’Tonio, like a prince in his palace, 
greeting his guests. White, jewelled hands signalled him from 
every side. 

A glass of wine with this one and that, smiles for all, a jest and 
repartee for any that might challenge — truly few princes could be 
so agreeable a host! And what artist could ask for further 
appreciation of his handiwork? Katy did not know that the 
proudest consummation of a New Yorker’s ambition is to shake 
hands with a spaghetti chef or to receive a nod from a Broadway 
head -waiter. 

At last the company thinned, leaving but a few couples and 
quartettes lingering over new wine and old stories. And then came 
Mr. Brunelli to Katy’s secluded table, and drew a chair close to 
hers. 

Katy smiled at him dreamily. She was eating the last spoonful 
of a raspberry roll with Burgundy sauce. 

“ You have seen! ** said Mr. Brunelli, laying one hand upon his 
collar bone. “I am Antonio Brunelli! Yes; I am the great 
’Tonio! You have not suspect that! I leave you,^ Katy, and you 
shall marry with me. Is it not so? Call me ‘ Aijitonio,* and say 
that you will be mine.” 1 

Katy’s head dropped to the shoulder that was ftow freed from 
all suspicion of having received the knightly ao(;^]ade. 

“ Oh, Andy,” she sighed, ” this is great! Sure, Til marry wid 
ye. But why didn’t ye tell me ye was the cook ? I was near turnin’ 
ye down for bein’ one of Ihim foreign counts! ” 


FROM EACH ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY 

V UYNiNG left his club, cursing it softly, without any 
particular anger. From ten in the morning until eleven 
it had bored him immeasurably. Kirk with his fish story, Brooks 
with the Porto Rico cigars, old Morrison with his anecdote 
about the widow, Hepburn with his invariable luck at billiards 
— all these afflictions had been repeated without change of bill 
or scenery. Besides these morning evils Miss Allison had refused 
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him again on the night before. But that was a chronic trouble. 
Five times she had laughed at his offer to make her Mrs. Vuyning. 
He intended to ask her again the next Wednesday evening. 

Vuyning walked along Forty-fourth Street to Broadway, and 
then drifted down the great sluice that washes out the dust of the 
gold mines of Gotham. He wore a morning suit of light grey, 
low, dull kid shoes, a plain, finely woven straw hat, and his visible 
linen was the most delicate possible shade of heliotrope. His 
necktie was the blue-grey of a November sky, and its knot was 
plainly the outcome of a lordly carelessness combined with an 
accurate conception of the most recent dictum of fashion. 

“ Now, to write of a man's haberdashery is a worse thing than 
to write a historical novel “ around ” Paul Jones, or to pen a 
testimonial to a hay-fever cure. 

Therefore, let it be known that the description of Vuyning’s 
apparel is germane to the movements of the story, and not to make 
room for the new fall stock of goods. 

Even Broadway that morning was a discord in Vuyning’s cars; 
and in his eyes it paralleled for a few dreamy, dreary minutes 
a certain howling, scorching, seething, malodorous slice of street 
that he remembered in Morocco. He saw the struggling mass of 
dogs, beggars, fakirs, slave-drivers and veiled women in carts 
without horses, the sun blazing brightly among the bazaars, 
the piles of rubbish from ruined temples in the street — and then 
a lady passing, jabbed the ferrule of a parasol in his side and 
brought him back to Broadway. 

Five minutes of his stroll brought him to a certain corner, where 
a number of silent, pale-faced men are accustomed to stand, 
immovably, for hours, busy with the file blades of their penknives, 
with their hat brims on a level with their eyelids. Wall Street 
speculators, driving home in their carriages, love to point out 
these men to the visiting friends and tell them of this rather 
famous lounging-place of the ” crooks.” On Wall Street the 
speculators never use the file blades of their knives. 

Vuyning was delighted when one of this company stepped forth 
and addressed him as he was passing. He was hungry for some- 
thing out of the ordinary, and to be accosted by this smooth-faced, 
keen-eyed, low-voiced, athletic member of the underworld, with 
his grim yet pleasant smile, had ail the taste of an adventure to 
the convention-weary Vuyning. 

“ Excuse me, friend,” said he. ** Could I have a few minutes’ 
talk with you — on the level? ” 

” Certainly,” said Vuyning, with a smile. “ But suppose, we 
step aside to a quieter place. There is a divan — a cafe over here 
that will do. Schruinm wiU give us a private corner,” 
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Schrumm established them imder a growing palm, with two 
scidls between them, Vuyning made a pleasant reference to 
meteorological conditions, thus forming a hinge upon whicli 
might be swung the door leading from the thought repository of 
the other. 

“ In the first place,” said his companion, with the air of one 
who presents his credentials, “ I want you to understand that 
I am a crook. Out West I am known as Rowdy the Dude. 
Pickpocket, supper man, second-story man, yeggman, boxman, 
all-round burglar, card-sharp and slickest con man west of the 
Twenty-third Street ferry landing — that’s my history. That’s to 
show I*m on the square — ^with you. My name’s Emerson.” 

“ Confound old Kirk with his fish stories,” said Vuyning to 
himself, with silent glee as he went through his pockets for a card. 
“ It’s pronounced ‘ Vining,* ” he said, as he tossed it over to the 
other. “ And I’ll be as frank with you. I’m just a kind of a loafer, 
I guess, living on my daddy’s money. At the club they call me 
‘ Left-at-the-Post.’ I never did a day’s work in my life; and I 
haven’t the heart to run over a chicken when I’m motoring. It’s 
a pretty shabby record, altogether.” 

“ I’here’s one thing you can do,” said Emerson, admiringly; 
” you can carry duds. I’ve watched you sevcml times pass on 
Broadway. You look the best-dressed man I’v^ seen. And I’ll 
bet you a gold mine I’ve got $50 worth more gei^’s furnishings on 
my frame than you have. That’s what I wanted |o see you about. 
I can’t do the trick. Take a look at me. What’a fvrong? ” 

” Stand up,” said Vuyning. | 

Emerson arose, and slowly revolved. I 

” You’ve been ‘ outfitted,’ ” declared the clubman. ” Some 
Broadway window-dresser has misused you. Tlikt’s an expensive 
suit, though, Emerson.” 

“ A hundred dollars,” said Emerson. 

” Twenty too much, said Vuyning. “ Six months old in cut, 
one inch too long, and half an inch too mucii lapel. Your hat 
is plainly dated one year ago, although there’s only a sixteenth of 
an inch lacking in the brim to tell the story. That English poke 
in your collar is too short by the distance between Troy and 
London. A plain gold link cuff-button would take all the shine 
out of those pearl ones with diamond settings. Those tan shoes 
would be exactly the articles to work into the heart of a Brooklyn 
school-ma’am on a two weeks’ visit to Lake Ronkonkoma. I 
think I caught a glimpse of a blue silk sock embroidered with 
russet lilies of the valley when you — improperly— drew up your 
trousers as you sat down. There arc always plain ones to be had 
in stores. Have I hurt your feelings, Emerson? ” 
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“ Double the ante! *’ cried the criticised one, greedily. ** Give 
me more of it. There’s a way to tote the haberdashery, and I want 
to get wise to it. Say, you’re the right kind of a swell. Anything 
else to the queer about me? ** 

“ Your tie,” said Vuyning, “ is tied with absolute precision and 
correctness.” 

“ Thanks,” gratefully — “ I spent over half an hour at it before 
I ” 

“ Thereby,” interrupted Vuyning, “ completing your resem- 
blance to a dummy in a Broadway store window.” 

” Yours truly,” said Emerson, sitting down again. ” It’s bully 
of you to put me wise. I knew there was something wrong, but 
1 couldn’t just put my finger on it. I guess it comes by nature to 
know how to wear clothes.” 

” Oh, I suppose,” said Vuyning, with a laugh, ” that my 
ancestors picked up the knack while they were peddling clothes 
from house to house a couple of hundred years ago. I’m told 
they did that.” 

“ And mine,” said Emerson cheerfully, “ were making their 
visits at night, I guess, and didn’t have a chance to catch on to the 
correct styles.” 

” I tell you what,” said Vuyning, whose ennui had taken wings, 
” Til take you to my tailor. He’ll eliminate the mark of the beast 
from your exterior. That is, if you care to go on further in the 
way of expense.” 

” Play ’em to the ceiling,” said Emerson, with a boyish smile 
of joy. “ Tve got a roll as big around as a barrel of black-eyed 
peas and as loose as the wrapper of a two-for-fiver. I don’t mind 
telling you that I was not touring among the Antipodes when the 
burglar-proof safe ol the Farmers* National Bank of Butterville, 
la., Hew open some moonless nights ago to the tune of $16,000.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid,” asked Vuyning, “ that Til call a cop and 
hand you over? ” 

” You tell me,” said Emerson, coolly, ” why I didn’t keep 
them.” 

He laid Vuyning’s pockelbook and watch — the Vuyning 
lOO-year-old fgtraily watch — on the table. 

” Man,” said Vuyning, revelling, “ did you ever hear the 
tale Kirk tells about the six-pound trout and the old fisherman? ” 

“ Seems not,” said Emerson politely. ” I’d like to.” 

” But you won’t,” said Vuyning. “ Tve heard it scores 
of times. That’s why I won’t tell you. I was just thinking how 
much better thb is than a club. Now, shall wc go to my tailor? ” 

” Boys, and elderly gents,” said Vuyning, five days later at his 
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club, Standing up against the window where his coterie was 
gathered, and keeping out the breeze, “ a friend of mine from the 
West will dine at our table this evening.” 

“ Will he ask if we have heard the latest from Denver? ” said 
a member, squirming in his chair. 

** Will he mention the new twenty-thrcc-story Masonic Temple, 
in Quincy, 111.? ” inquired another, dropping his nose-glasses. 

“ Will he spring one of those Western Mississippi River catfish 
stories in which they use yearling calves for bait? ” demanded 
Kirk, fiercely. 

“ Be comforted,” said \^uyning. “ He has none of the little 
vices. He is a burglar and .safc-blowcr, and a pal of mine.” 

“ Oh, Mary Ann! ” said they. “ Must you always adorn every 
statement with your alleged humour? ” 

It came to pass that at eight in the evening a calm, smooth, 
brilliant, afl'able man sat at Vuyning’s right hand during dinner. 
And when the ones who pass their lives in city streets spoke of 
skyscrapers or of the little Czar on his far, frozen throne, or of 
insignificant fish from inconsequential streams, this big, deep- 
chested man, faultlessly clothed, and eyed like an Emperor, 
disposed of their Lilliputian chatter with a wink of his eyelash. 

And then he painted for them with hard, broad strokes, a 
marvellous lingual panorama of the West. He stacked snow- 
topped mountains on the table, freezing the hot dishes of the 
waiting diners. With a wave of his hand he wept the clubhouse 
into a pine-crowned gorge, turning the waiteiB ^nto a grim posse, 
and each listener into a blood-stained fugitive, ^limbing with tom 
fingers upon the ensanguined rocks. He touched the table and 
spake, and the five panted as tliey gazed on barren lava beds, 
and each man took his tongue between his teetliand felt his mouth 
bake at the tale ol a land empty of water and food. As simply as 
Horner sang, while he dug a tine of his foA leisurely into the 
tablecloth, he opened a new world to their view, as does one who 
tells a child of the Looking-Glass Country. 

As one of his listeners might have spoken of' tea too strong at a 
Madison Square ” afternoon,” so he depicted the ravages of 
“ redeye in a border town when the caballcros of the lariat 
and “ forty-five ” reduced ennui to a minimum. 

And then, with a sweep of his white, unringed hands, he dis- 
missed Melpomene, and forthwith Diana and Amaryllis footed it 
before the mind’s eyes of the clubmen. 

The savannas of the continent spread before them. The wind, 
humming through a hundred leagues of sage brush and mesquite, 
closed their ears to the city’s staccato noises. He told them of 
camps, of ranches marooned in a sea of fragrant prairie blossoms, 
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of gallops in the stilly night that Apollo would have forsaken his 
daytime steeds to enjoy; he read them the great, rough epic of 
the cattle and the hills that had not been spoiled by the hand of 
man, the mason. His words were a telescope to the city men, 
whose eyes had looked upon Youngstown, O., and whose tongues 
had called it “ West.” 

In fact, Emerson had them “ going.” 

The next morning at ten he met Vuyning, by appointment, at 
a Forty-second Street cafe. 

Emerson was to leave for the West that day. He wore a suit of 
dark cheviot that looked to have been draped upon him by an 
ancient Grecian tailor who was a few thousand years ahead of the 
styles. 

“ Mr. Vuyning,” said he, with the clear, ingenuous smile of 
the successful “ crook,” “ it’s up to me to go the limit for you 
any time I can do so. You’re the real thing; and if I can ever 
return the favour, you bet your life I’ll do it.” 

“ What was that cow-puncher’s name? ” asked Vuyning, ” who 
used to catch a mustang by the nose and mane, and throw him 
till he put the bridle on? ” 

” Bates,” said Emerson. 

“ Thanks,” said Vuyning, “ I thought it was Yates. Oh, 
about that toggery business — I’d forgotten that.” 

” I’ve been looking for some guy to put me on the right track 
for years,” said Emerson, “ You’re the goods, duty free, and 
half-way to the warehouse in a red wagon.” 

“ Bacon, toasted on a green willow switch over red coals, 
ought to put broiled lobsters out of business,” said Vuyning. 
” And you say a horse at the end of a thirty-foot rope can’t pull 
a ten-inch stake out of wet prairie. Well, good-bye, old man, if 
you must be off.” 

At one o’clock Vuyning had luncheon with Miss Allison by 
previous arrangement. ■ • 

For thirty minutes he babbled to her, unaccountably, of ranches, 
horses, cafions, cyclones, round-ups, Rocky Mountains, and 
beans and bacon. She looked at him with wondering and half- 
terrified eyes. 

” I was going to prop>ose again to-day,” said Vuyning, cheerily, 
” but I won’t. I’ve worried you often enough. You know dad 
has a ranch in Colorado. What’s the good of staying here? Jump- 
ing jonquils I but it’s great out there. I’m going to start next 
Tuesday,” 

” No, you won’t,” said Miss Allison. 

” What? ” said Vuyning. 
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Not alone,” said Miss Allison, dropping a tear upon her 
salad. “ What do you think? ** 

“ Betty! ” exclaimed Vuyning. “ what do you mean? ” 

** 1^11 go too,’* said Miss Allison, forcibly. 

Vuyning filled her glass with Apollinaris. 

“ Here’s to Rowdy the Dude! ” he gave — a toast mysterious. 
” Don’t know him,” said Miss Allison ; ” but if he’s your friend, 
Jimmy — here goes! ” 


THE MEMENTO 

M ISS Lynnette D’Armande turned her back on 

Broadway. This was but tit for tat because Broadway 
had often done the same thing to Miss D’Armandc. Still, the 
” tats ” seemed to have it, for the ex-leading lady of the “ Reaping 
the Whirlwind ” company had everything to ask of Broadway, 
while there was no vice-versa. 

So Miss Lynnette D’Armande turned the back of her chair 
to her window that overlooked Broadway, and sat down to stitch 
in time the lisle-thread heel of a black silk stocking. The tumult 
and glitter of the roaring Broadway beneath her window had no 
charm for her; what she greatly desired was the stifling air of a 
dressing-room on that fairyland street and the tpar of an audience 
gathered in that capricious quarter. In thu^ meantime, those 
stockings must not be neglected. Silk does wenilout so, but — after 
all, isn’t it just the only goods there is? | 

The Hotel Thalia looks on Broadway as Marathon looks on 
the sea. It stands like a gloomy cliff above whirlpool where 
the tides of the two great thoroughfares clash. Here the player- 
bands gather at the end of their wanderings |o loosen the buskin 
and dust the sock. Thick in the streets aroiund it arc booking- 
offices, theatres, agents, schools, and the lobster-palaces to which 
those thorny paths lead. 

Wandering through the eccentric halls of the dim and fusty 
Thalia, you seem to have found yourself in some great ark or 
caravan about to sail, or fly, or roll away on wheels. About the 
house lingers a sense of unrest, of expectation, of transientness, 
even of anxiety and apprehension. The halls are a labyrinth. 
Without a guide you wander like a lost soul in a Sam Lloyd 
puzzle. 

Turning any corner, a dressing-sack or a cul-de^sac may bring 
you up short. You meet alarming tragedians stalking in bath- 
robes in search of rumoured bathrooms. From hundreds of 
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rooms come the buzz of talk, scraps of new and old songs, and 
the ready laughter of the convened players. 

Summer has come; their companies have disbanded, and 
they lake their rest in their favourite caravansary, while they 
besiege the managers for engagements for the coming season. 

At this hour of the afternoon the day’s work of tramping the 
rounds of the agents* offices is over. Past you, as you ramble 
distractedly through the mossy halls, flit audible visions of houris, 
with veiled, starry eyes, flying tag-ends of things and a swish of 
silk, bequeathing to the dull hallways an odour of gaiety and a 
memory of JrangipannL Serious young comedians with versatile 
Adam’s apples, gather in doorways and talk of Booth. Far- 
reaching from somewhere comes the smell of ham and red cabbage, 
and the crash of dishes on the American plan. 

The indeterminate hum of life in the Thalia is enlivened by the 
discreet popping — at reasonable and salubrious intervals — of 
beer-bottle corks. Thus punctuated, life in the genial hostel 
scans easily — the comma being the favourite mark, semi-colons 
frowned upon, and periods barred. 

Miss D’Armande’s room was a small one. There was room for 
her rocker between I he dresser and the wash-stand if it were 
placed longitudinally. On the dresser were its usual accoutre- 
ments, plus the ex-leading lady’s collected souvenirs of road 
engagements and photographs of her dearest and best professional 
friends. 

At one of these photographs she looked twice or thrice as she 
darned, and smiled friendlily. 

“ I’d like to know where Lee is just this minute,” she said, 
half-aloud. 

” If you had been privileged to view the photograph thus 
flattered, you would have thought at the first glance that you saw 
the picture of a many-petalled white flower, blown through the air 
by a storm. But the floral kingdom was not responsible for that 
swirl of petalous whiteness. 

You saw the filmy, brief skirt of Miss Rosalie Ray as she made 
a complete heels-over-head turn in her wistaria-entwined swing, 
far out from the stage, high above the heads of the audience. You 
saw the camera’s inadequate representation of the graceful, strong 
kick, with which she, at this exciting moment, sent flying, high 
and far, the yellow silk garter that each evening spun from her 
agile limb and descended up)on the delighted audience below. 

You saw, too, amid the black-clothed, mainly masculine 
patrons of select vaudeville a hundred hands raised with the hope 
of staying the flight of the brilliant aerial token. 

Forty weeks of the best circuits this act had brought Miss 
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Rosalie Ray, for each of two years. She did other things during 
her twelve minutes — a song and dance, imitations of two or three 
actors who are but imitations of themselves, and a balancing feat 
with a step-ladder and feather-duster; but when the blossom- 
decked swing was let down from the flies, and Miss Rosalie 
sprang smiling into the seat, with the golden circlet conspicuous 
in the place whence it was soon to slide and become a soaring 
and coveted guerdon — then it was that the audience rose in its 
seat as a single man — or presumably so — and endorsed the specialty 
that made Miss Ray’s name a favourite in the booking-offices. 

At the end of two years Miss Ray suddenly announced to her 
dear friend. Miss D’Armande, that she was going to spend the 
summer at an antediluvian village on the north Shore of Long 
Island, and that the stage would see her no more. 

Seventeen minutes after Miss Lynnette D’Armande had ex- 
pressed her wish to know the whereabouts of her old chum, there 
were sharp raps at her door. 

Doubt not that it was Rosalie Ray. At the shrill command to 
enter she did so, with something of a tired flutter, and dropped 
a heavy hand-bag on the floor. Upon my word, it wa.s Rosalie, 
in a loose, travel -stained automobileless coat, closely tied brown 
veil with yard-long flying ends, grey walking suit, and tan oxfords 
with lavender overgaiters. 

When she threw off her veil and hat, you saw a pretty enough 
face, now flushed and disturbed by some uniunial emotion, and 
restless, large eyes with discontent marring their brightness. A 
heavy pile of dull auburn hair hastily put up, was escaping in 
crinkly waving strands and curling, small locks fibm the confining 
combs and pins. 

The meeting of the two was not marked by the effusion vocal, 
gymnastical, osculatory, and catechetical thht distinguishes the 
greetings of their unprofessional sisters in sodety. There was a 
brief clinch, two simultaneous labial dabs, and they stood on the 
same footing of the old days. Very much like the short salutations 
of soldiers or of travellers in foreign wilds arc the welcomes 
between the strollers at the corners of their criss-cross roads. 

“ I’ve got the hall-room two flights up above yours,” said 
Rosalie, ” but I came straight to see you before going up. I 
didn’t know you were here till they told me,” 

” I’ve been in since the last of April,” said Lynnette. ” And 
I’m going on the road with a ‘ Fatal Inheritance Company.’ 
We open next week in Elizabeth. I thought you’d quit the stage, 
Lee. Tell me about yourself.” 

Rosalie settled herself with a skilful wriggle on the top of 
Miss D’Armande’s wardrobe trunk, and lean^ her head against 
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the papered wall. From long habit, thus can peripatetic leading 
ladies and their sisters make themselves as comfortable as though 
the deepest arm-chairs embraced them. 

“I’m going to tell you, Lynn,** she said, with a strangely sar- 
donic and yet carelessly resigned look on her youthful face. “ And 
then to-morrow I’ll strike the old Broadway trail again, and wear 
some more paint off the chairs in the agents* offices. If anybody 
had told me any time in the last three months up to four o’clock 
this afternoon that I’d ever listen to that ‘ Lcave-your-namc-and- 
address * rot of the booking bunch again, I’d have given ’em the 
real Mrs. Fiske laugh. Loan me a handkerchief, Lynn. Gee! 
but those Long Island trains are fierce. I’ve got enough soft-coal 
cinders on my face to go on and play Top^y without using the 
cork. And speaking of corks — got anything to drink, Lynn? ” 

Miss D’Armande opened a door of the washstand and took out 
a bottle. 

“ There’s nearly a pint of Manhattan. There’s a cluster of 
carnations in the drinking glass, but ” 

** Oh, pass the bottle. Save the glass for company. Thanks! 
That hits the spot. The same to you. My first drink in three 
months ! 

“ Yes, Lynn, I quit the stage at the end of last season. I quit 
it because I was sick of the life. And especially because my heart 
and soul were sick of men — of the kind of men we stage people 
have to be up against. You know what the game is to us — it’s 
a fight against ’em all the way down the line from the manager 
who wants us to try his new motor-car to the bill-posters who want 
to call us by our front names. 

** And the men we have to meet after the show arc the worst 
of all. The stage-door kind, and the manager’s friends who take 
us to supper and show their diamonds and talk about seeing 
‘ Dan ’ and ‘ Dave ’ and ‘ Charlie * for us. They’re beasts, and 
I hate ’em. 

I tell you, Lynn, it’s the girls like us on the stage that ought 
to be pitied. It’s girls from good homes that are honestly ambitious 
and work hard to rise in the profession, but never do get there. 
You hear a lot of sympathy sloshed around on chorus girls and 
their fifteen dollars a week. Piffle! There ain’t a sorrow in the 
chorus that a lobster cannot heal. 

“If there’s any tears to shed, let ’em fall for the actress that 
gets a salary of from thirty to forty-five dollars a week for taking 
a leading part in a bum show. She knows she’ll never do any 
belter; but she hangs on for years, hoping for the * chance * that 
never comes. 

“ And the fool plays we have to work in! Having another girl 
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roll you around the stage by the hind legs in a * Wheelbarrow 
Chorus **in a musical comedy is dignified drama compared to the 
idiotic things IVe had to do in the thirty-centers. 

“ But what I hated most was the men — the men leering and 
blathering at you across tables, trying to buy you with Wiirz- 
burger or Extra Dry, according to their estimate of your price. 
And the men in the audiences, clapping, yelling, snarling, 
crowding, writhing, gloating — like a lot of wild beasts, with their 
eyes fixed on you, ready to eat you up if you come in reach of 
their claws. Oh, how I hate ’em! 

“ Well, I’m not telling you much about myself, am I, Lynn? 

“ I had two hundred dollars saved up, and I cut the stage the 
first of the summer. I went over on Long Island and found the 
sweetest little village that ever was, called Soundport, right on the 
water. I was going to spend the summer there, and study up 
on elocution and try to get a class in the fall. There was an old 
widow lady with a cottage near the beach who sometimes rented 
a room or two just for company, and she took me in. She had 
another boarder, too — the Reverend Arthur Lyle. 

“ Yes, he was the head-liner. You’re on, Lynn. I’ll tell you all 
of it in a minute. It’s only a one-act play. 

“ The first time he walked on, Lynn, I felt myself going; the 
first lines he spoke, he had me. He was different from the men 
in audiences. He was tall and slim, and you ne^r heard him come 
in the room, but you fell him. He had a face|iike a picture of a 
knight — ^like one of that Round Table bundh^and a voice like 
a ’cello solo. And his manners! f 

“ Lynn, if you’d take John Drew in his West drawing-room 
scene and compare the two you’d have John afr^ted for disturbing 
the peace. 

** I’ll spare you the particulars; but in less than a month 
Arthur and I were engaged. He preached nt a little one-night 
stand of a Methodist church. There was to be a parsonage 
the size of a lunch-wagon, and hens and htitneysucklcs when we 
were married. Arthur used to preach to me a good deal about 
Heaven, but he never could get my mind quite off those honey- 
suckles and hens. 

‘‘No; I didn’t tell him I’d been on the stage. I hated the busi- 
ness and all that went with it; I’d cut it out forever, and I didn’t 
see any use of stirring things up. I was a good girl, and I didn’t 
have anything to confess except being an elocutionist, and that 
was about all the strain my conscience would stand. 

“ Oh, I tell you, Lynn, I was happy. I sang in the choir and 
attended the sewing society, and recited that Annie Laurie * 
thing with the whistling stunt in it, ‘ in a manner bordering upon 
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the professional,* as the weekly village paper reported it. 
And Arthur and I went rowing, and walking in the woods, and 
clamming, and that poky little village seemed to me the best place 
in the world. Fd have been happy to live there always, too, 
if ** 

“ But one morning old Mrs. Gurley, the widow lady, got 
gossipy while I was helping her string beans on the back porch, 
and began to gush information, as folks who rent out their rooms 
usually do. Mr. Lyle was her idea of a saint on her earth — as he 
was mine, too. She went over all his virtues and graces, and 
wound up by telling me that Arthur had had an extremely 
romantic love-affair, not long before that had ended unhappily. 
She didn’t seem to be on to the details, but she knew that he had 
been hit pretty hard. He was paler and thinner, she said, and 
he had some kind of remembrance or keepsake of the lady in a 
little rosewood box that he kept locked in his desk drawer in his 
study. 

* Several time,’ says she, ‘ I’ve seen him gloomcrin’ over that 
box of evenings, and he always locks it up right away if anybody 
comes into the room.* 

“ Well, you can imagine how long it was before I got Arthur 
by the wrist and led him down stage and hissed in his ear. 

“ That same afternoon v/c were lazying around in a boat among 
the water-lilies at the edge of the bay. 

“ ‘ Arthur,’ says I, ‘ you nevef told me you’d had another 
love-affair. But Mrs. Gurley did,’ I went on, to let him know I 
knew. I hate to hear a man lie. 

“ ‘ Before you came,’ says he, looking me frankly in the eye, 
‘ there was a previous affection — a strong one. Since you know 
of it, I will be perfectly candid with you.* 

“ ‘ I am waiting,’ says I. 

“ ‘ My dear Ida,’ says Arthur — of course I went by my real 
name, while I was in Soundport — ‘ this former affection was a 
spiritual one, in fact. Although the lady aroused my deepest 
sentiments, and was, as I thought, my ideal woman, I never 
met her, and never spoke to her. It was an ideal love. My love 
for you, while no less ideal, is different. You wouldn’t let that 
come between us.* 

** * Was she pretty? ’ I asked. 

“ * She was very beautiful,’ said Arthur. 

“ ‘ Did you see her often? ’ I asked. 

“ * Something like a dozen times,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Always from a distance,’ says he. 

** * Always from quite a distance,’ says he. 

“ * And you loved her? ’ I asked. 
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* She seemed my ideal of beauty and grace — and soul/ says 
Arthur. 

“ ‘ And this keepsake that you keep under lock and key, and 
moon over at times, is that a remembrance from her? ** 

“ ‘ A memento,* says Arthur, ‘ that I have treasured.* 

“ ‘ Did she send it to you? * 

“ * It came from her,* says he. 

" ‘ In a roundabout way? * I asked. 

“ ‘ Somewhat roundabout * says he, * and yet rather direct.* 

“ ‘ Why didn’t you ever meet her? * I asked. ‘ Were your 
positions in life so different? * 

“ ‘ She was far above me,’ says Arthur. ‘ Now, Ida,* he goes on, 
‘ this is all of the past. You’re not going to be jealous, arc you? * 

“ ‘Jealous! ’ says I. ‘ Why man, what are you talking about? 
It makes me think ten times as much of you as I did before I 
knew about it.’ 

“ And it did, Lynn — if you can understand it. That ideal love 
was a new one on me, but it struck me as being the most beautiful 
and glorious thing I’d ever heard of. Think of a man loving a 
woman he’d never even spoken to, and being faithful just to 
what his mind and heart pictured her! Oh, it sounded great to 
me. The men I’d always known come at you with either diamonds, 
knock-out drops, or a raise in salary — and their ideals! — well, 
we’ll say no more. ^ 

“ Yes, it made me think more of Arthur than I did before. 
I couldn’t be jealous of that far-away divinity that he used to 
worship, for I was going to have him myself. And I began to 
look upon him as a saint on earth, just as old lady Gurley did. 

“ Al^ut four o’clock this afternoon a man came to the house 
for Arthur to go and see somebody that was sick among his church 
bunch. Old lady Gurley was taking her afternoon snore on the 
couch, so that left me pretty much alone. 

“ In passing by Arthur’s study I looked in, and saw his bunch of 
keys hanging in the drawer of his desk, where he’d forgotten ’em. 
Well, I guess we’re all to the Mrs. Bluebeard now and then, ain’t 
we, Lynn? I made up my mind I’d have a look at that memento 
he kept so secret. Not that I cared what it was — it was just 
curiosity. 

“ While I was opening the drawer I imagined one or two things 
it might be. I thought it might be a dried rosebud she’d dropped 
down to him from a balcony, or maybe a picture of her he’d cut 
out of a magazine, she being so high up in the world. 

“ I opened the drawer, and there was the rosewood casket 
about the size of a gent’s collar box. I found the little key in the 
bunch that fitted it, and raised the lid. 
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“ I look one look at that memento and then I went to my room 
and packed my trunk. I threw a few things into my grip, gave my 
hair a flirt or two with a side-comb, put on my hat, and went in 
and gave the old lady’s foot a kick. I’d tried awfully hard to use 
proper and correct language while I was there for Arthur’s sake, 
and I had the habit down pat, but it left me then. 

* Stop sawing gourds,’ says I, ‘ and sit up and take notice. 
I’he ghost’s about to walk. I’m going away from here, and I owe 
you eight dollars. The express man will call for my trunk.’ 

‘‘ I handed her the money. 

“ ‘ Dear me, Miss Crosby! ’ says she. ‘ Is anything wrong? 
I thought you were pleased here. Dear me, young women arc so 
hard to understand, and so different from what you expect ’em 
to be.* 

“ ‘ You’re damn right,* says I. ‘ Some of ’em arc. But you can’t 
say that about men. When you know one man you know ’em all! 
That settles the human race question.’ 

“ And then I caught the four-thirty-cight, soft-coal unlimited; 
and here I am,” 

” You didn’t tell me what was in that box, Lee,” said Miss 
D’Armande, anxiously. 

” One of those yellow silk garters that I used to kick off my 
leg into the audience during that old vaudeville swing act of 
mine. Is there any of the cocktail left, Lynn? ” 
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THE OCTOPUS MAROONED 


** A TRUST is its weakest point,** said Jeff PcterSe 

/V That,’* said I, “ sounds like one of those unintelligible 
remarks such as, ‘ Why is a policeman? * ** 

“ It is not,” said Jeff, “ There are no relations between a 
trust and a policeman. My remark was an epitogram — an axis — 
a kind of mulct’em in parvo. What it means is that a trust is like 
an egg, and it is not like an egg. If you want to break an egg 
you have to do it from the outside. The only way to break up 
a trust is from the inside. Keep sitting on it until it hatches. 
Look at the brood of young colleges and libraries that’s chirping 
and peeping all over the country. Yes, sir, every trust bears in 
its own bosom the seeds of its destruction like a rooster that crows 
near a Georgia coloured Methodist camp meeting, or a Re- 
publican announcing himself a candidate for governor of Texas.” 

I asked Jeff, jestingly, if he had ever, during his checkered, 
plaided, mottled, pied and dappled career, conducted an enter- 
prise of the class to which the word “ trust ** had been applied. 
Somewhat to my surprise he acknowledged the corner. 

“ Once,” said he. “ And the state seal pf New Jersey 
never bit into a charter that opened up a solidcsr and safer piece 
of legitimate octopusing. We had everything ^ our favour — 
wind, water, police, nerve, and a clean monopoly of an article 
indispensable to the public. There wasn’t a buster on the 
globe that could have found a weak spot in out idheme. It made 
Rockefeller’s little kerosene speculation look Ukd a bucket shop. 
But we lost out.” 

“ Some unforeseen opposition came up, I supp)ose,”. I said. 

” No, sir, it was just as I said. We were scifeurbed. It was a 
case of auto-suppression. There was a rift within the loot, as 
Albert Tennyson says. 

“ You remember I told you that me and Andy Tucker was 
partners for some yean. That man was the most talented conniver 
at stratagems I ever saw. Whenever he saw a dollar in another 
man’s hand he took it as a personal grudge, if he couldn’t take it 
any other way. Andy was educated, too, besides having a lot 
of useful information. He had acquired a big amount of ex- 
perience out of books, and could talk for hours on any subject 
connected with ideas and discourse. He had been in every line 
of graft from lecturing on Palestine with a lot of magic lantern 
pictures of the annual Custom-made Clothiers’ Association 
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convention at Atlantic City to flooding Connecticut with bogus 
wood alcohol distilled from nutmegs. 

“ One Spring me and Andy had been over in Mexico on a 
flying trip during which a Philadelphia capitalist had paid us 
$12,500 for a half interest in a silver mine in Chihuahua. Oh, yes, 
the mine was all right. The other half interest must have been 
worth two or three hundred thousand. I often wondered who 
owned that mine. 

“ In coming back to the United States me and Andy stubbed 
our toes against a little town in Texas on the bank of the Rio 
Grande. The name of it was Bird City; but it wasn’t. The town 
had about 2,000 inhabitants, mostly men. I flgured out that 
their principal means of existence was in living close to tall 
chaparral. Some of ’em were stockmen and some gamblers and 
some horse peculators and plenty were in the smuggling line. 
Me an Andy put up at a hotel that was built like something between 
a roof-garden and a sectional bookcase. It began to rain the day 
we got there. As the saying is, Juniper Aquarius was sure turning 
on the water plugs on Mount Amphibious. 

Now, there were three saloons in Bird City, though neiUicr 
Andy nor me drank. But we could see the townspeople making a 
triangular procession from one to another all day and half the 
night. Everybody seemed to know what to do with as much 
money as they had. 

** The third day of the rain k slacked up awhile in the after- 
noon, so me and Andy walked out to the edge of the town to view 
the mudscape. Bird City was built between the Rio Grande and 
a deep wide arroyoa that used to be the old bed of the river. The 
bank between the stream and its old bed was cracking and giving 
away, when we saw it, on account of the high water caused by 
the rain. Andy looks at it a long time. That man’s intellects 
was never, idle. And then he unfolds to me a instantaneous idea 
that has occurred to him. Right there was organised a trust; and 
we walked back into town and put it on the market. 

** First we went to the main saloon in Bird City, called the Blue 
Snake, and bought it. It cost us $1,200. And then we dropped in, 
casual, at Mexican Joe’s place referred to the rain, and bought 
him out for $500. The other one came easy at $400. 

“ The next morning Bird City woke up and found itself an 
island. The river had busted through its old channel, and the 
town was surrounded by roaring torrents. The rain was still 
raining, and there was heavy clouds in the north-west that 
presaged about six more mean annual rainfalls during the next 
two weeks. But the worst was yet to come. 

** Bird City hopped out of its nest, waggled its pin feathers and 
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Strolled out for its matutinal toot. Lo! Mexican Joe’s place was 
closed and likewise the other little *dobe life saving station. So, 
naturally the body politic emits thirsty ejaculations of surprise and 
ports helium for the Blue Snake. And what does it find there? 

“ Behind one end of the bar sits Jeffersonian Peters, octopus, 
with a six-shooter on each side of him, ready to make change or 
corpses as the case may be. There are three bartenders; and on 
the wall is a ten-foot sign reading: ‘All Drinks One Dollar.* 
Andy sits on the safe in his neat blue suit and gold-banded cigar, 
on the lookout for emergencies. The town marshal is there with 
two deputies to keep order, having been promised free drinks by 
the trust. 

“ Well, sir, it took Bird City just ten minutes to realise that it 
was in a cage. We expected trouble; but there wasn’t any. The 
citizens saw that we had ’em. The nearest railroad was thirty 
miles away; and it would be two weeks, at least before the river 
would be fordable. So they began to cuss, amiable, and throw 
down dollars on the bar till it sounded like a selection on the 
xylophone. 

“ There was about 1,500 grown-up adults in Bird City that had 
arrived at years of indiscretion; and the majority of ’em required 
from three to twenty drinks a day to make life endurable. The 
Blue Snake was the only place where they could get ’em till the 
flood subsided. It was beautiful and simple all truly great 
swindles are. 

“ About ten o’clock the silver dollars drqpfing on the bar 
slowed down to playing two-steps, and marched instead of jigs. 
But I looked out the window and saw a hundeepd or two of our 
customers standing in line at Bird City Saving and Loan Co,, 
and I knew they were borrowing more money jlof be sucked in by 
the clammy tendrils of the octopus. 

“ At the fashionable hour of noon everybody went home to 
dinner. We told the bartenders to take advantage of the lull, 
and do the same. Then me and Andy counted the receipts. We 
had taken in $1,300. We calculated that if fKiti City would only 
remain an island for two weeks the trust woidd be able to endow 
the Chicago Univerity with a new dormitory of padded cells for 
the faculty, and present every worthy poor man in Texas with a 
farm, provided he furnished the site for it. 

“ Andy was especial inroaded by self-esteem at our success, the 
rudiments of the scheme having originated in his own surmises 
and premonitions. He got off the safe and lit the biggest cigar in 
the house. 

“ ‘Jeff,’ says he, ‘ I don’t suppose that anywhere in the world 
you could find three cormorants with brighter ideas about down- 
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treading the proletariat than the firm of Peters, Satan and Tucker 
incorporated. We have sure handed the small consumer a giant 
blow in the sole apoplectic region. No? * 

“ * Well,* says I, * it does look as if we would have to take up 
gastritis and golf or be measured for kilts in spite of ourselves. 
This little turn in bug juice is, verily, all to the Skibo. And I can 
stand it,* says I. ‘ Td rather batten than bant any day.* 

“ Andy pours himself out four fingers of our best rye and does 
with it as was so intended. It was the first drink 1 had ever known 
him to take* 

“ * By way of liberation,* says he, ‘ to the gods.* 

“ And then after thus doing umbrage to the heathen diabetes 
he drinks another to our success. And then he begins to toast the 
trade, beginning with Raisuli and the Northern Pacific, and on 
down the line to the little ones like the school book combine and 
the oleomargarine outrages and the Lehigh Valley and Great 
Scott Goal Federation. 

“ ‘ It*s all right Andy,’ says I, * to drink the health of our 
brother monopolies, but don’t overdo the wassail. You know our 
most eminent and loathed multi-corruptionists live on weak tea 
and dog biscuits.’ 

“ Andy went in the back room awhile and came out dressed 
in his best clothes. There was a kind of murderous and soulful 
look of gentle riotousness in his eye that I didn’t like. I watched 
him to see what turn the whisky was going to take in him. There 
are two times when you never can tell what is going to happen. 
One is when a man takes his first drink ; and the other is when a 
woman takes her latest. 

“ In less than an hour Andy’s skate had turned to an ice yacht. 
He was outwardly decent and managed to preserve his aquarium, 
but inside he was impromptu and full of unexpectedness. 

“ ‘ Jefl',* says he, ‘ do you know that I’m a crater — a living 
crater? ’ 

“ ‘ I'hat’s a self-evident hypothesis,’ says I. ‘ But you’re not 
Irish. Why don’t you say “ creature,” according to the rules and 
syntax of America? ’ 

“ ‘ I’m the crater of a volcano,* says he. ‘ I’m all aflame and 
crammed inside with an assortment of words and phrases that 
have got to have an exodus. I can can feel millions of synonyms 
and parts of speech rising in me,’ says he, ‘ and I’ve got to make a 
speech of some sort. Drink,’ says Andy, ‘ always drives me to 
oratory.’ 

** * It could do no worse,’ says I. 

“ ‘From my earliest recollections,’ says he, ‘ alcohol seemed to 
stimulate my sense of recitation and rhetoric. Why, in Bryan’s 
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second campaign/ says Andy, ‘ they used to give me three gin 
rickeys and I’d speak for two hours longer than Billy himself could 
on the silver question. Finally they persuaded me to take the gold 
cure.* 

‘ If youVe got to get rid of your excess verbiage,* says I, 
‘ why not go out on the river bank and speak a piece? It seems to 
me there was an old spellbinder named Cantharides that used to 
go out and disincorporate himself of his windy numbers along the 
seashore.* 

“ ‘ No,’ says Andy, ‘ I must have an audience. I feel like if I 
once turned loose people would begin to call Senator Beveridge 
the Grand Young Sphinx of the Wabash. I’ve got to get an 
audience together, Jeff, and get this oral distension assuaged or 
it may turn in on me and I’d go about feeling like a deckle-edge 
edition dc luxe of Mrs. E. D. E. N. South worth.* 

** * On what subject special of the theorems and topics does 
your desire for vocality seem to be connected with? ’ I asks. 

“ ‘ I ain’t particular,’ says Andy. ‘ I am equally good and 
varicose on all subjects. I can take up the matter of Russian 
immigration or the poetry of John W. Keats, or the tariff, or 
Kabylc literature, or drainage, and make my audience weep, 
cry, sob, and shed tears by turns.* 

“ ‘ Well, Andy,’ says I, ‘ if you are bound tb get rid of this 
accumulation of vernacular suppose you go out in town and work 
it on some indulgent citizen. Me and the boys Jivill take care of 
the business. Everybody will be through dinner pretty soon, and 
salt pork and beans makes a man pretty thir»t){. We ought to 
take in $1,500 more by midnight.* i 

“ So, Andy goes out of the Blue Snake, and 1 ice him stopping 
men on the street and talking to ’em. By and by he has half a 
dozen in a bunch listening to him; and pretty soon I see him 
waving his arms and elocuting at a good-sized 0:owd on a corner. 
When he walks away they string out after him, talking all the time; 
and he leads ’em down the main street of Bird Oity with more men 
joining the procession as they go. It reminded me of the old 
legerdemain that I’d read in books about tlie Pied Piper of 
Ilcidsieck charming the children away from the town. 

“ One o’clock came; and then two, and tliree got under the 
wire for place; and not a Bird citizen came in for a drink. The 
streets were deserted except for some ducks and ladies going to 
the stores. There was only a light drizzle falling then. 

“ A lonesome man came along and stopped in front of the Blue 
Snake to scrape the mud off his boots. 

“ ‘ Pardner,’ says I, ‘ what has happened? This morning there 
'was hectic gaiety afoot; and now it seems more like one of them 
O.H.S. 1 1 
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ruined cities of Tyre and Siphon where the lone lizard crawls 
on the walls of the main port-cullis.* 

** * The whole town,* says the muddy man, * is up in Sperry *s 
wool warehouse listening to your side>kicker make a speech. He 
is some gravy on delivering himself of audible sounds relating to 
matters and conclusions,* says the man. 

** * Well, I hope he’ll adjourn, sine qua non, pretty soon,* says 
I, ‘ for trade languishes.* 

“ Not a customer did we have that aflernoon. At six o’clock 
two Mexicans brought Andy to the saloon lying across the back 
of a burro. We put him to bed while he still muttered and 
gesticulated with his hands and feet. 

“ Then I locked up the cash and went out to see what had 
happened. I met a man who told me all about it. Andy had 
made the finest two hour speech that had ever been heard in 
Texas, he said, or anywhere else in the world. 

“ ‘ What was it about? * I asked. 

“ * Temperance/ says he. ‘ And when he got through, every 
man in Bird City signed the pledge for a year.* ** 


JEFF PETERS AS A PERSONAL MAGNET 

J EFF Peters has been engaged in as many schemes for 
making money as there are recipes for cooking rice in 
Charleston, S. G. 

Best of all I like to hear him tell of his earlier days when he 
sold liniments and cough cures on street corners, living hand to 
mouth, heart to heart with the people, tlirowing heads or tails 
with fortune for his last coin. 

** I struck Fisher Hill, Arkansaw,** said he, “ in buckskin suit, 
moccasins, long hair and a thirty-carat diamond ring that I got 
from an actor in Texarkana. I don’t know what he ever did 
with the pocket knife I swapped him for it. 

“ I was Dr. Waugh-hoo, the celebrated Indian medicine man. 
I carried only one best bet just then, and that was Resurrection 
Bitters. It was made of life-giving plants and herbs accidentally 
discovered by Ta-qua-la, the beautiful wife of the chief of the 
Choctaw Nation, while gathering truck to garnish a platter 
of boiled dog for the annual corn dance. 

** Business hadn’t been good at the last town, so I only had 
five dollars. I went to the Fisher Creek druggist and he credited 
me for a half gross of eight ounce bottles and corks. I had the 
labels and ingredients in my valise, left over from the last town* 
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Life began to look rosy again after I got in my hotel room with 
the water running from the tap, and the Resurrection Bitters 
lining up on the table by the dozen. 

“ Fake? No, sir. There was two dollars* worth of fluid extract 
of cinchona and a dime’s worth of aniline in that half-gross of 
bitters. I’ve gone through towns years afterwards and had folks 
ask for ’em again. 

“ I hired a wagon that night and commenced selling the bitters 
on Main Street, Fisher Hill was a low, malarial town; and a 
compound hypothetical pneumo-cardiac anti-scorbutic tonic 
was just what I diagnosed the crowd as needing. The bitters 
started off like sweetbreads-on- toast at a vegetarian dinner. I 
had sold two dozen at fifty cents apiece when I felt somebody pull 
my coat tail. I knew what that meant ; so I climbed down and 
sneaked a five-dollar bill into the hand of a man with a German 
silver star on his lapel. 

“ * Constable,’ says I, ‘ it’s a fine night’ 

** ‘ Have you got a city licence,’ he asks, * to sell this illegitimate 
essence of spooju that you flatter by the name of medicine? ’ 

** * I have not,* says I. ‘ I didn’t know you had a city. If I can 
find it to-morrow I’ll take one out if it’s necessary.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll have to close you up till you do,’ says the constable. 

** I quit selling and went back to the hotel. I was talking to 
the landlord about it. • 

“ * Oh, you won’t stand no show in Fisher Hffl,* says he, ‘ Dr. 
Hoskins, the only doctor here, is a brother-in 44 ^ of the Mayor, 
and they won’t allow no fake doctors to pract^e in town.’ 

“ * I don’t practise medicine,’ says I, * I’ve State peddler’s 
licence, and I take out a city one wherever fhey demand it.’ 

“ I went to the Mayor’s office the next moftifeg and they told 
me he hadn’t showed up yet. They didn’t kttosv when he’d be 
down. So Doc Waugh-hoo hunches down ag|iiti in a hotel chair 
and lights a jimpson-weed regalia, and waits. 

** By and by a young man in a blue necktie slips into the chair 
next to me and asks the time. 

** * Half-past ten,’ says I, ‘ and you are Andy Tucker. I’ve 
seen you work. Wasn’t it you that put up the Great Cupid 
Combination package on the Southern States? Let’s see, it 
was a Chilian diamond engagement ring, a wedding ring, a 
potato masher, a lx>ttle of soothing syrup and Dorothy Vernon — 
all for fifty cents.’ 

** Andy was pleased to hear that I remembered him. He was a 
good street man; and he was more than that — he respected his 
profession, and he was satisfied with 300 per cent profit. He had 
plenty of offers to go into the illegitimate drug and garden seed 
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business; but he was never to be tempted off of the straight path. 

“ I wanted a partner, so Andy and me agreed to go out together. 
I told him about the situation on Fisher Hill and how finances 
was low on account of the local mixture of politics and jalap. 
Andy had just got in on the train that morning. He was pretty 
low himself, and was going to canvass the town for a few dollars 
to build a new battleship by popular subscription at Eureka 
Springs. So we went out and sat on the porch and talked it over. 

“ The next morning at eleven o’clock when I was sitting there 
alone, an Uncle Tom shuffles into the hotel and asked for the 
doctor to come and see Judge Banks, who, it seems, was the 
mayor and a mighty sick man. 

“ ‘ I’m no doctor,* says I. ‘ Why don’t you go and get the 
doctor? ’ 

“ ‘ Boss,* says he. ‘ Doc Hoskin am done gone twenty miles 
in the country to sec some sick persons. He’s dc only doctor in 
de town, and Massa Banks am powerful bad off. He sent me to 
ax you to please, suh, come.* 

“ ‘ As man to man,’ says I, ‘ I’ll go and look him over.* So 
I put a bottle of Resurrection Bitters in my pocket and goes up on 
the hill to the mayor’s mansion, the finest house in town, with a 
mansard roof and two cast-iron dogs on the lawn. 

“ This Mayor Banks was in bed all but his whiskers and feet. 
He was making internal noises that would have had everybody 
in San Francisco hiking for the parks, A young man was standing 
by the bed holding a cup of water. 

“ ‘ Doc,’ says the Mayor, ‘ I’m awful sick. I’m about to die. 
Can’t you do nothing for me? ’ 

“ ‘ Mr. Mayor,’ says I, ‘ I’m not a regular preordained disciple 
of S. Q,. Lapius. I never took a course in a medical college,’ says 
I, ‘ I’ve just come as a fellow man to see if I could be of any 
assistance.’ 

“ ‘ I’m deeply obliged,’ says he. ‘ Doc Waugh-hoo, this is 
my nephew, Mr, Biddle. He has tried to alleviate my distress, 
but without success. Oh, Lordyl Ow-ow-ow! * he sings out. 

“ I nods at Mr. Biddle and sets down by the bed and feels the 
mayor’s pulse. ‘ Let me see your liver — your tongue, I mean,’ 
says I. 'I'hen I turns up the lids of his eyes and loo^ close at the 
pupils of ’em. 

“ ‘ How long have you been sick? * I asked. 

** * I was taken down — ow-ouch — last night,* says the Mayor. 
‘ Gimme something for it, doc, won’t you? * 

“ ‘ Mr. Fiddle,’ says I, * raise the window shade a bit, will you? * 

“ ‘ Biddle,* says the young man. ‘ Do you feel like you could eat 
some ham and eggs, Uncle James? * 
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‘ Mr. Mayor,’ sa>^ I, after laying my ear to his right shoulder 
'blade and listening, ‘ you’ve got a bad attack of super-inflam- 
mation of the right clavicle of the harpsichord ! ’ 

“ ‘ Good Lord! * says he, with a groan. ‘ C^lan’t you rub some- 
thing on it, or set it or anything? * 

“ I picks up my hat and starts for the door. 

“ * You ain’t going, doc? ’ says the Mayor with a howl. * You 
ain’t going away and leave me to die with this — superfluity of the 
clapboards, are you? ’ 

“ ‘ Common humanity. Dr. Whoa-ha,’ says Mr. Biddle, ‘ ought 
to prevent your deserting a fellow-human in distress.’ 

“ ‘ Dr. Waugh-hoo when you get through ploughing,’ says T. 
And then I walks back to the bed and throws back my long hair. 

“ ‘ Mr. Mayor,’ says I, ‘ there is only one hope for you. Drugs 
will do you no good. But there is anotli«r power higher yet, 
although drugs are high enough,’ says I. 

“ ‘And what is that? * sa>^ he. 

“ Scientific demonstrations,’ says T. ‘ The triumph of mind over 
sarsaparilla. The belief that there is no pain and sickness except 
what is produced when we ain’t feeling well. Declare yourself in 
arrears. Demonstrate.’ 

“ * What is this paraphernalia you speak of, Doc? * says the 
Mayor. ‘ You ain’t a Socialist, are you? ’ 

“ ‘ I am speaking,’ says I, ‘ of the great doctrllic of psychic 
financiering — of the enlightened school of long<^(}istance, sub- 
conscious treatment of fallacies and meningitis — of that wonderful 
in-door sport known as personal magnetism.* j 

“ ‘ Can you work it, Doc? * asks the Mayor. 

“ ‘ I’m one of the Sole Sanhedrims and Ostensible Hooplas of 
the Inner Pulpit,’ says I. ‘ I’he lame talk and the blind rubber 
whenever I make a pass at ’em. I am a medium, a coloratura 
hypnotist and a spirituous control. It was only through me at 
the recent seances at Ann Arbor that the late president of the 
Vinegar Bitters Company could revisit the earth to communicate 
with his sister Jane. You sec me peddling medicine on the 
streets,’ says I, * to the poor. I don’t practice personal magnetism 
on them. I do not drag it in the dust,’ says I, ‘ because they 
haven’t got the dust.* 

“ ‘ Will you treat my case? ’ asks the Mayor. 

“ ‘ Listen,’ says I. ‘ I’ve been having a good deal of trouble with 
medical societies everywhere I’ve been, I don’t practise medicine. 
But, to save your life. I’ll give you the psychic treatment if you’ll 
agree as mayor not to push the licence question.’ 

“ ‘ Of course I will,’ says he. ‘ And now get to work. Doc, for 
them pains are coming on again.* 
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“ ‘ My fee will be $250.00 cure guaranteed in two treatments.’ 
says 1. 

** ‘ All right,’ says the Mayor. * I’ll pay it. I guess my life’s 
worth that much.* 

“ I sat down by the bed and looked him straight in the eye, 

“ * Now,’ says I, ‘ get your mind off the disease. You ain’t sick. 
You haven’t got a heart or a clavicle or a gunny bone or brains 
or anything. You haven’t got any pain. Declare error. Now you 
feel the pain that you didn’t have leaving, don’t you? ’ 

“ ‘ I do feel some little better, Doc,’ says the Mayor, ‘ darned ii 
I don’t. Now state a few lies about my not having this swelling 
in my left side, and I think I could be propped up and have some 
sausage and buckwheat cakes.’ 

** I made a few passes with my hands. 

“ ‘ Now,* says I, * 4 he inflammation’s gone. The right lobe ol 
the perihelion has subsided. You’re getting sleepy. You can’t hold 
your eyes open any longer. For the present the disease is checked, 
Now you are asleep.’ 

The Mayor shut his eyes slowly and began to snore. 

‘ You observe, Mr. Tiddle,’ says I, ‘ the wonders of modern 
science.* 

“ ‘ Biddle,* says he. ‘ When will you give uncle the rest of the 
treatment, Dr. IPooh-pooh? * 

“ * Waugh-hoo,* says 1 . ‘ I’ll come back at eleven to-morrow. 
When he wakes up give him eight drops of turpentine and three 
pounds of steak. Gk)od morning.* 

“ The next morning I went back on time. ‘ Well, Mr. Riddle,’ 
says I, when he opened the bedroom door, ‘ and how is uncle 
this morning? ’ 

“ * He seems much better,’ says the young man. 

“ The Mayor’s colour and pulse was fine. I gave him another 
treatment, and he said the last of the pain left him. 

** ‘ Now,’ says I, ‘ you’d better stay in bed for a day or two, and 
you’ll be all right. It’s a good thing I happened to be in Fisher 
Hill, Mr. Mayor,’ says I, ‘ for all the remedies in the cornucopia 
that the regular schools of medicine use couldn’t have saved you. 
And now that error has flew and pain proved a perjurer, let’s 
allude to a cheerfuller subject — say the fee of $250. No cheques, 
please, I hate to write my name on the back of a cheque almost as 
bad as I do on the front.’ 

“ * I’ve got the cash here,* says the Mayor, pulling a pocket book 
from under his pillow. 

** He counts out five fifty-doUar notes and holds ’em in his 
hand. 

“ * Bring the receipt,’ he says to Biddle. 
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** I signed the receipt and the Mayor handed me the money. 
I put it in my inside pocket careful. 

“ * Now do your duty, officer,’ says the Mayor, grinning much 
unlike a sick man. 

“ Mr. Biddle lays his hand on my arm. 

** You’re under arrest, Dr. Waugh-hoo, alias Peters,’ says he, 
* for practising medicine without authority under the State law.* 
“ * Who arc you? ’ I asks. 

“ * I’ll tell you who he is,’ says the Mayor, sitting up in bed. 
‘ He’s a detective employed by the State Medical Society. He’s 
been following you over five counties. He came to me yesterday 
and we fixed up this scheme to catch you, I guess you won’t do 
any more doctoring around these parts, Mr. Fakir. What was 
it you said I had, Doc? ’ the Mayor laughs, ‘ compound — well 
it wasn’t softening of the brain, I guess, anyway.* 

“ ‘ A detective,* says 1. 

“ ‘ Correct,* says Biddle. ‘ 1*11 have to turn you over to the 
sheriff.* 

“ * Let’s see you do it,* says I, and I grabs Biddle by the throat 
and half throws him out of the window, but he pulls a gun and 
sticks it under my chin, and I stand still. Then he puts handcuffs 
on me, and takes the money out of my pocket, 

“ ‘ I witness,* says he, ‘ that they’re the same bilh) that you and 
I marked, Judge Banks. I’ll turn them over to th^ sheriff when 
we get to his office, and he’ll send you a receipt. T 14 *11 have to be 
used as evidence in the case.* | 

“ ‘ All right, Mr. Biddle,* says the Mayor. ^ ^d now, Doc 
Waugh-hoo,’ he goes on, * why don’t you demonsl;fii|e? Can’t you 
pull the cork out of your magnetism with your icici^h and hocus- 
pocus them handcuffs off? ’ J 

“ ‘ Come on, officer,* says I, dignified. ‘ I may ^^Hvcll make the 
best of it.’ And then I turns to old Banks and raldes my chains. 

‘ Mr. Mayor,* says I, ‘ the time will come «^n when you’ll 
believe that personal magnetism is a success. And you’ll be sure 
that it succeeded in this case, too*’ 

“ And I guess it did. 

When we got nearly to the gate, I says: * We might meet 

somebody now, Andy. I reckon you better take ’em off, and * 

Hey? Why, of course it was Andy Tucker, That was his scheme; 
and that’s how we got the capital to go into business together,** 
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J EFF Peters must be reminded. Whenever he is called 
upon, pointedly, for a story, he will maintain that his life has 
been as devoid of incident as tlie longest of Troliope^s novels. Bui 
lured, he will divulge. Therefore I cast many and divers flies 
upon the current of his thoughts before I feel a nibble. 

“ I notice,” says I, “ that the Western farmers, in spite of their 
prosperity, arc running after their old populistic idols again.” 

“ It’s the running season,” said Jeff, ” for farmers, shad, maple 
trees and the Connemaugh River. I know something about 
larmcrs. I thought I struck one once that had got out of the rut; 
but Andy Tucker proved to me I was mistaken. ‘ Once a farmer, 
always a sucker,’ said Andy. ‘ He’s the man that’s shoved into 
the front row among bullets, ballots and the ballet, lie’s the 
funny-bone and gristle of the country,’ said Andy, ‘ and I don’t 
know how we would do without him.* 

“ One morning me and Andy wakes up with sixty-eight cents 
between us in a yellow pine hotel on the edge of the predigested 
hoe-cake belt of Southern Indiana. How we got off the train 
there the night before I can’t tell you; for she went through the 
village so fast that what looked like a saloon to us through the car 
window turned out to be a composite view of a drug store and 
a water tank two blocks apart. Why we got off at the first station 
we could, belongs to a little oriode gold watch and Alaska diamond 
deal we failed to pull off the day before, over the Kentucky line. 

” When I woke up I heard roosters crowing, and smelt some- 
thing like the fumes of nitro-muriatic acid and heard something 
heavy fall on the floor below us, and a man swearing. 

” ‘ Cheer up, Andy,’ says I. ‘ We’re in a rural community. 
Somebody has just tested a gold brick downstairs. We’ll go out 
and get what’s coming to us from a farmer; and then yoicks! 
and away.’ 

“ Farmers was always a kind of reserve fund to me. Whenever 
I was in hard luck I’d go to the crossroads, hook a finger in a 
farmer’s suspender, recite the prospectus of my swindle in a 
mechanical kind of a way, look over what he had, give him back 
his keys, whetstone and papers, that were of no value except to 
owner, and stroll away without asking any questions. Farmers 
arc not fair game to me as high up in our business as me and Andy 
was; but there was times when we found ’em useful just as Wall 
Street docs the Secretary of the Treasury now and then, 
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“ When wc went downstairs we saw we was in tlie midst of the 
finest farming section we ever see. About two miles away on a hill 
was a big white house in a grove surrounded by a widespread 
agricultural agglomeration of fields and barns and pastures and 
out-houses. 

“ * Whose house is that? ’ wc asked the landlord. 

“ ‘ That,’ says he, * is the domicile and the arboreal, terrestrial 
and horticultural accessories of Farmer Erza Plunkett, one of our 
county’s most progressive citizens.* 

“ After breakfast me and Andy, with eight cents capital left, 
casts the horoscope of the rural potentate. 

“ * Let me go alone,* says I. ‘ Two of us against one farmer 
would look as one-sided as Roosevelt using both hands to kill a 
grizzly.* 

“ * All right,* says Andy. ‘ I like to be a true sport even when 
I’m only collecting rebates from the rutabag raisers. What bait 
are you going to use for this Ezra thing? * Andy asks me. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ says I, ‘ the first thing that come to hand in the suitcase. 
I reckon I’ll take along some of the new income tax receipts; 
and the recipe for making clover honey out of clabber and apple 
peelings ; and the order blanks for the McGutfey’s readers, which 
afterwards turn out to be McCormick reapers; and the pearl 
necklace found on die train; and a pocket-size gold brick; and 
a ” 

“ * That’ll be enough,’ says Andy. ‘ Any one of the lot ought 
to land on Ezra. And, say, Jeff, make that sucobtash fancier give 
you nice, clean, new bills. It’s a disgrace to o^r Department of 
Agriculture, Civil Service and Pure Food Lawj the kind of stuff 
some of these farmers hand out to us. I’ve h»id:to take rolls from 
’em that looked like bundles of microbe culture* captured out of a 
Red Gross ambulance.* 

“ So, I goes to a livery stable and hires a feuggy on my looks. 
I drove out to the Plunkett farm and hitched. There was a man 
sitting on the front steps of the house. He had on a white flannel 
suit, a diamond ring, golf cap and a pink ascot tie. ‘ Summer 
boarder,’ says I to myself. 

“ * I’d like to see Farmer Ezra Plunkett,’ says I to him. 

“ * You sec him,’ says he. ‘ What seems to be on your mind? * 

** I never answered a word. I stood still repeating to myself 
the rollicking lines of that merry jingle, ‘ The Man with the Hoe.* 
When I looked at this farmer the little devices I had in my pocket 
for buncoing the pushcd-back brows seemed as hopeless as trying 
to shake down the Beef Trust with a mittimus and a parlour rifle. 

“ * Well,’ says he, looking at me close, ‘ speak up. I see the 
left pocket of your coat sags a good deal. Out with the gold brick 
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first. Pm rather more interested in the bricks that I am in the 
trick sixty-day notes and the lost silver mine story.* 

“ I had a kind of cerebral sensation of fooibhness in my ideas of 
ratiocination ; but I pulled out the little brick and unwrapped my 
handkerchief off it. 

“ * One dollar and eighty cents,* says the farmer, hefting it in 
his hand. ‘ Is it a trade? * 

“ * The lead in it is worth more than that,* says I, dignified. 
I put it back in my pocket. 

“ ‘ All right,* says he. ‘ But I sort of wanted it for the collection 
I’m starting. I got a $5,000 one last week for $2*10.* 

“Just then a telephone bell rings in the house. 

“ * Come in, Bunk,* says the farmer, * and look at my place. 
It’s kind of lonesome here sometimes. I think that’s New York 
calling.* 

“ We went inside. The room looked like a Broadway stock- 
broker’s — light-oak desks, two phones, Spanish leather upholstered 
chairs and couches, oil paintings in gilt frames a foot deep and a 
ticker hitting off the news in one corner. 

“ * Hallo, hallo,* says the funny farmer,.* Is that the Regent 
Theatre? Yes; this is Plunkett, of Woodbine Centre. Reserve 
four orchestra seats for Friday evening — my usual ones. Yes: 
Friday — good-bye.* 

“ * I run over to New York every two weeks to see a show,* 
says the farmer, hanging up the receiver. ‘ I catch the eighteen- 
hour flyer at Indianapolis, spend ten hours in the heyday of night 
on the Yappian Way, and get home in time to sec the chickens 
go to roost forty-eight hours later. Oh, the pristine Hubbard 
squasherino of the cave-dwelling period is getting geared up some 
lor the annual meeting of the Don*t-Blow-Out-lhe-Gas Association, 
don’t you think, Mr. Bunk? * 

“ * I seem to perceive,’ says I, * a kind of hiatus in the agrarian 
traditions in which, heretofore, I have reposed confidence.* 

“ ‘ Sure, Bunk,* says he. * The yellow primrose on the river’s 
brim is getting to look to us Reubs like a holiday edition de luxe 
of the Language of Flowers with deckle edges and frontispiece.* 

“Just then the telephone calls him again. 

** ‘ Hallo, hallo! * says he. * Oh, that’s Perkins at Milldalc. 
I told you $800 was too much for that horse. Have you got him 
there? Good. Let me see him. Get away from the transmitter. 
Now make him trot in a circle. Faster. Yes, I can hear him. 
Keep on — faster yet. . . . That’ll do. Now lead him up to the 
phone. Closer. Get his nose nearer. There. Now wait. No; 
I don’t want that horse. What? No; not at any price. He 
interferes; and he’s windbroken. Good-bye.* 
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“ * Now, Bunk,* says the farmer, * do you begin to realise that 
agricidturc has had a hair cut? You belong in a bygone era. 
Why, Tom Lawson himself knows better than to try to catch an 
up-to-date agriculturist napping. It’s Saturday, the Fourteenth, 
on the farm, you bet. Now, look here, and see how we keep up 
with the day’s doings.” 

” He shows me a machine on a table with two things for your 
ears like the penny-in-the-slot affairs. I puts it on and listens. 
A female voice starts up reading headlines of murders, accidents, 
and other political casualties. 

“ ‘ What you hear,* says the farmer, ‘ is a synopsis of to-day's 
news in the New York, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco 
papers. It is wired in to our Rural News Bureau and served hot to 
subscribers. On this table you sec the principal dailies and weeklies 
of the country. Also a special service of advance sheets of the 
monthly magazines.* 

” I picks up one sheet and sees that it*s headed : * Special 

Advance Proofs. In July 1909, the Century will say * — and so forth. 

** The farmer rings up somebody — his manager, I reckon — and 
tells him to let that herd of 15 Jerseys go at $600 a head; and to 
sow the 900-acre field in wheat: and to have 200 extra cans 
ready at the station for the milk trolley car. Then he passes the 
Henry Clays and sets out a bottle of green chJtrtreuse, and goes 
over and looks at the ticker tape. I 

“ ‘ Consolidated Gas up two points,* says he} * Oh, very well.’ 

” * Ever monkey with copper? * I asks. | 

” ‘ Stand back! * says he, raising his hand, * 4 ** call the dog, 
I told you not to waste your time,* - I 

” After a while he says : * Bunk, if you donft mind my telling 
you, your company begins to cloy slightly. |*lre got to write an 
article on the Chimera of Communism for a tp^azine, and attend 
a meeting of the Race Track Association this rftiernoon. Of course 
you understand by now Uiat you can’t get my proxy for your 
Remedy, whatever it may be.’ 

** Weil, sir, all I could think of to do was to go out and got in 
the buggy. The horse turned round and took me back to the hotel. 

I hitched him and went in to see Andy. In his room I told him 
about this farmer, word for word; and I sat picking at the table 
cover like one bereft of sagaciousness. 

” I don’t understand it,* says I, hummir^ a sad and foolish 
little song to cover my humiliation. 

“ Andy walks up and down the room for a long time, biting 
the left end of his moustache as he does when in the act of 
thinking. 

” ‘Jeff,* says he, finally, ‘ I believe your story of this expurgated 
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rustic; but I am not convinced. It looks incredulous to me that 
he could not have inculcated himself against all the preordained 
systems of bucolic bunco. Now, you never regarded me as a 
man of special religious proclivities, did you, Jeff? * says Andy. 

“ ‘ Well,* says I, ‘ No. But,* says I, not to wound his feelings, 
‘ I have also observed many church members whose said proclivities 
were not so outwardly developed tliat they would show on a 
while handkerchief if you rubbed *cm with it.* 

“ ‘ I have always been a deep student of nature from creation 
down,’ says Andy, ‘ and I believe in an ultimatum design of 
Providence. Farmers was made for a purpose; and that was to 
furnish a livelihood to men like me and you. Else why was we 
given brains? It is my belief that the manna that the Israelites 
lived on for forty years in the wilderness was only a figurative 
word for farmers; and they kept up the practice to this day. And 
now,* says Andy, ‘ I am going to test my theory. “ Once a farmer, 
always a comr-on,” in spite of the veneering and the orifices 
that a spurious civilisation has brought to him.* 

‘ You’ll fail, same as I did,’ says I, * This one’s shook off 
the shackles of the sheep-fold. He’s entrenched behind the 
advantages of electricity, education, literature and intelligence.* 

“ ‘ I’ll try,* said Andy. ‘ There are certain Laws of Nature 
that Free Rural Delivery can’t overcome.’ 

“ Andy fumbles around awhile in the clo.set and comes out 
dressed in a suit with brown and yellow checks as big as your 
hand. His vest is red with blue dots, and he wears a high silk 
hat. I noticed he’d soaked his sandy moustache in a kind of blue 
ink. 

“ * Great Barnums? * says I. ‘ You’re a ringer for a circus 
thimblerig man.* 

“ ‘Right,’ says Andy. * Is the buggy outside? Wait here till 
I come back. I won’t be long.* 

“ Two hours afterwards Andy steps in the room and lays a wad 
of money on the table. 

“ ‘ Eight liundrcd and sixty dollars,* says he. * Let me tell you. 
He was in. He looked me over and began to guy me. I didn’t say 
a word, but got out the walnut shells and began to roll the little 
ball on the table, I whistled a tune or two, and then I started up 
the old formula. 

“ ‘ Step up lively, gentleman,’ says I, ‘ and watch the little 
ball. It costs you nothing to look. There you see it, and there 
you don’t. Guess where the litUe joker is. The quickness of the 
hand deceives the eye.* 

“ * I steals a look at the farmer man. I sec the sweat coming out 
on his forehead. He goes over and closes the front door and watches 
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me some more. Directly he says: “ FlI bet you twenty I can 
pick the shell the ball's under now.” 

“ ‘ After that,’ goes on Andy, ‘ there is nothing new to relate. 
He only had $860 dollars in cash in the house. When I left he 
followed me to the gate. There w^as tears in his eyes when 
he shook hands. 

” ‘ “ Bunk, ” * says he, ‘ “ thank you for the only real pleasure 
I’ve had in years. It brings up happy old days when I was only 
a farmer and not an agriculturist. God bless you.” * ” 

Here Jeff Peters 'ceased, and I inferred that his story was 
done. 

” Then you think ” I began. 

“ Yes,” said Jeff. “ Something like that. You let the farmers 
go ahead and amuse themselves with politics. Farming’s a 
lonesome life; and they’ve been against the shell game before.” 


THE CHAIR OF PHILANTHROMATHEMATICS 

“ T SEE that the cause of Education has received the princely 
1 gift of more than fifty millions of dollars,” said I. 

I was gleaning the stray items from ihc evening papers while 
Jeff Peters packed his briar pipe with plug cut. 

“ Which same,” said Jeff, “ calls for a new deck, ind a recitation 
by the entire class in philanthromathcmatics.” ; 

” Is that an allusion? ” I asked. \ 

“ It is,” said Jeff. ” I never told you alx)ut the time when me 
and Andy Tucker was philanthropists, did I? It Was eight years 
ago in Arizona. Andy and me was out in the Gila Mountains 
with a two-horse wagon prospecting for silver. We struck it, and 
sold out to parties in Tucson for $25,000. They paid our 
cheque at the bank in silver — a thousand dollatt in a sack. We 
loaded it in our wagon and drove east a hundred miles before wc 
recovered our presence of intellect. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars don’t sound like so much when you’re reading the annual 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad or listening to an actor talking 
about his salary; but when you can raise up a wagon sheet and 
kick around your boothecl and hear every one of ’em ring agaiiist 
another it makes you feel like you was a night-and-day bank with 
the clock striking twelve. 

” The third day we drove into one of the most specious and 
tidy little towns that Nature or Rand and McNally ever turned 
out. It was in the foothills, and mitigated with trees and flowers 
and about 2,000 head of cordial and dilatory inhabitants. The 
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town seemed to be called Floresville, and Nature had not con- 
taminated it with many railroads, fleas or Eastern tourists. 

“ Me and Andy deposited our money to the credit of Peters and 
Tucker in the Esperanza Savings Bank, and got rooms at the 
Sky view Hotel. After supper we lit up, and sat out on the gallery 
and smoked. Then was when the philanthropy idea struck me. I 
suppose every grafter gets it sometime. 

“ When a man swindles the public out of a certain amount he 
begins to get scared and wants to return part of it. And if you’ll 
watch close and notice the way his charity runs you’ll sec that 
he tries to restore it to the same people he got it from. As a 
hydrostatical case, take, let’s say, A. A made his millions selling 
oil to poor students who sit up nights studying political economy 
and methods for regulating the trusts. So back to the universities 
and colleges goes his conscience dollars. 

“ There’s B got his from the common labouring man that works 
with his hands and tools. How’s he to get some of the remorse 
fund back into their overalls? 

“ ‘ Aha! ’ says B, ‘ I’ll do it in the name of Education. I’ve 
skinned the labouring man,* says he to himself, ‘ but, according 
to the old proverb, “ Charity covers a multitude of skins.” ’ 

“ So he puts up eighty million dollars* worth of libraries; and 
the boys with the dinner pail that builds ’em gets the benefit. 

“ * Where’s the books? * asks the reading public. 

“ ‘ I dinna ken,’ says B. ‘ I offered ye libraries; and there they 
are. I suppose if I’d given ye preferred steel trust stock instead 
ye’d have wanted the water in it set out in cut glass decanters. 
Hoot, for ye! ” 

** But as I said, the owning of so much money was beginning to 
give me philanthropitis. It was the first time me and Andy had 
ever made a pile big enough to make us stop and think how we 
got it. 

“ * Andy,* says I, * we’re wealthy — not beyond the dreams of 
average; but in out humble way we arc comparatively as rich 
as Greasers. I feel as if I’d like to do something for as well as to 
humanity.’ 

“ ‘ I was thinking the same thing, Jeff,’ says he. ‘ We’ve been 
gouging the public for a long time with all kinds of little schemes 
from selling self-igniting celluloid collars to flooding Georgia 
with Hoke Smith presidential campaign buttons. I’d like, myself, 
to hedge a bet or two in the graft game if I could do it without 
actually banging the cymbalincs in the Salvation Army or teaching 
a bible class by the Bertillon system.’ 

What’ll we do? * says Andy. ** Give free grub to the poor 
or send a couple of thousand to George Cortdyou? * 
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* Neither,* says I. ‘ We’ve got too much money to be impli- 
cated in plain charity; and we haven’t got enough to make 
restitution. So, wc’ll look about for something that’s about half- 
way between the two.* 

“ The next week in walking around Floresville we see on a hill 
a big red brick building that appears to be disinhabited. The 
citizens speak up and tell us that it was begun for a residence 
several years before by a mine owner. After running up the house 
he finds he only had $2.80 left to furnish it with, so he invests that 
in whisky and jumps off the roof on a spot where he now requiescats 
in pieces. 

“ As soon as me and Andy saw that building the same idea 
struck both of us. We would fix it up with lights and pen wipers 
and professors, and put an iron dog and statues of Hercules and 
Father John on the lawn, and start one of the finest free edu- 
cational institutions in the world right there. 

“ So we talks it over to the prominent citizens of Floresville, who 
falls in fine with the idea. They give a banquet in the engine 
house to us, and we make our bow for the first time as benefactors 
to the cause of progress and enlightenment. Andy makes an 
hour-and-a-half speech on the subject of irrigation in Lower 
ligypt, and we have a moral tune on the phonograph and 
pineapple sherbet. 

“ Andy and me didn’t lose any time in philan<iiropping. We 
put every man in town that could tell a hammer frotn a step ladder 
to work on the building, dividing it up into class rckims and lecture 
halls. We wire to Frisco for a carload of dpks, footballs, 
arithmetics, penholders, dictionaries, chairs for fthe professors, 
slates, skeletons, sponges, twenty-seven craveiMitHed gowns and 
caps for the senior class, and an open order for the truck that 
goes with a first-class university. I took it on myself to put a 
campus and a curriculum on the list; but the tt^egraph operator 
must have got the words wrong, being an ignorant man, for when 
the goods came we found a can of peas and a curry-comb among 
’em. 

“ While the weekly papers was having chalkplate cuts of me 
and Andy we wired an employment agency in Chicago to express 
us f. o. b. six professors immediately — one English literature, one 
up-to-date dead languages, one chemistry, one political economy 
-democrat preferred — one logic, and one wise to painting, 
Italian and music, with union card. The Esperanza bank 
guaranteed salaries, which was to run between $800 and $800.50. 

“ Well, sir, we finally got in shape. Over the front door was 
carved the words; ‘ The world’s University; Peters & Tucker, 
Patrons and Proprietors.* And when September the first got a 
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cross-mark on the calendar, the comeons begun to roll in. First 
the faculty got off the tri-weekly express from Tucson. They was 
mostly young, spectacled and red-headed, with sentiments 
divided between ambition and food. Andy and me got ’em 
billeted on the Floresviliians and then laid for the students. 

“ They came in bunches. We had advertised the University 
in all the state papers, and it did us good to see how quick the 
country responded. Two hundred and nineteen husky lads 
ageing along from 18 up to chin whiskers answered the clarion 
call of free education. They ripped open that town, sponged the 
scams, turned it, lined it with new mohair; and you couldn’t 
have told it from Harvard or Gloldfields at the March term of 
court. 

“ They marched up and down the streets waving flags with the 
World’s University colours — ultra-marine and blue — and they 
certainly made it a lively place of Florcsville. Andy made them 
a speech from the balcony of the Skyview Hotel, and the whole 
town was out celebrating. 

** In about two weeks the professors got the students disarmed 
and herded into classes. I don’t believe there’s any pleasure 
equal to being a philanthropist. Me and Andy bought high 
silk hats and pretended to dodge the two reporters of the 
Florcsville Gazette, The paper had a man to kodak us whenever we 
appeared on the street, and ran our pictures every week over 
the column headed ‘ Educaticmal Notes.’ Andy lectured twice 
a week at the University; and afterwards I would rise and 
tell a humorous story. Once the Gazette printed my pictures 
with Abe Lincoln on one side and Marshall P. Wilder on tlic 
other. 

“ Andy was as interested in philanthrophy as I was. We used 
to wake up of nights and tell each other new ideas for booming 
the University. 

“ ‘ Andy,’ says I to him one day, * there’s something we over- 
looked. The boys ought to have dromedaries.’ 

“ ‘ What’s that? ’ Andy asks, 

“ * Why, something to ^eep in, of course,’ says I. * All colleges 
have ’em.* 

“ ‘ Oh, you mean pajamas,’ says Andy, 

“* I do not,’ says I. ‘ I mean dromedaries.’ But I never could 
make Andy understand; so we never ordered ’em. Of course, 
I meant them long bedrooms in college where the scholars sleep 
in a row. 

“ Well, sir, the World’s University was a success. We had 
scholars from flve States and territories, and Floresville had a 
boom. A new shooting gallery and a pawn shop and two more 
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saloons started; and the boys got up a college yell that* went this 
way; 


** ‘ Raw, raw, raw. 

Done, done, done, 

Peters, Tucker, 

Lots of fun. 

Bow-wow-wow, 

Haw-hee-haw, 

World University, 

Hip hurrah! 

** The scholars was a fine lot of young men, and me and Andy 
was as proud of *em as if they belonged to our own family. 

“ But one day about the last of October Andy come to me and 
asks if I have any idea how much money we had left in the bank. 

I guesses about sixteen thousand, * Our balance,’ says Andy, 

‘ is $821.62.’ 

“ * What! ’ says I, with a kind of yell. ‘ Do you mean to tell 
me that them infernal clod-hopping, dough-headed, pup-faced, 
goose-brained, gate-stealing, rabbit-eared sons of horse thieves 
have soaked us for that much? * 

“ * No less,’ says Andy. 

‘ Then, to Helvetia with philanthrophy,’ says I. 

** * Not necessarily,’ says Andy. ‘ Philanljiropy,’ says he, 

* when run on a good business basis is one of thd best grafts going. 
I’ll look into the matter and see if it can’t be ^aightened out.” 

“ The next week 1 am looking over the payfoll of our faculty 
when I run across a new name — Profeswr James Darnley 
McCorkle, chair of mathematics; salary $iop per week. 1 yells 
so loud that Andy runs in quick. 

“ ‘ What’s this,* says I. ‘ A Professor of mathematics at more 
than $5,000 a year? How did this happen? Did he get in through 
the window and appoint himself? ’ 1 « t 

“ ‘ I wired to Frisco for him a week ago,’ says Andy. In 
ordering the faculty we seemed to have overlooked the chair of 

mathematics.* . 

“ ‘ A good thing we did,’ says I. ‘ We can pay his salary two 
weeks, and then our philanthropy will look like the ninth hole 

on the Skibo golf links.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Wait a while,’ says Andy, ‘ and see how things turn out. We 
have taken up too noble a cause to draw out now. Besides the 
farther I gaze into the retail philanthrophy business the better it 
looks to me. I never thought about investigating it before. Come 
to think of it now,’ goes on Andy, ‘ all the philanthropists I ever 
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knew had plenty of money. I ought to have looked into that 
matter long ago, and located which was the cause and which 
was the effect.* 

“ I had confidence in Andy’s chicanery in financial affairs, so 
I left the whole thing in his hands. The University was flourishing 
fine, and me and Andy kept our silk hats shined up, and Floresville 
kept on heaping honours on us like we was millionaires instead 
of almost busted philanthropists. 

“ The students kept the town lively and prosperous. Some 
stranger came to town and started a faro bank over the Red 
Front livery stable, and began to amass money in quantities. Me 
and Andy strolled up one night and piked a dollar or two for 
sociability. There were about fifty of our students there drinking 
rum punches and shoving high stacks of blues and reds about the 
table as the dealer turned the cards up. 

** ‘ Why dang it, Andy,’ says I, ‘ these free-school-hunting, 
gander-headed, silk-socked little sons of sapsuckers have got more 
money than you and me ever had. Look at the rolls they’re pulling 
out of their pistol pockets 1 ’ 

“ * Yes,’ says Andy, ’ a good many of them are sons of wealthy 
miners and stockmen. It’s very sad to sec ’em wasting their 
opportunities this way.* 

“ At Christmas all the students went home to spend the holidays. 
We had a farewell blowout at the University and Andy lectured 
on * Modern Music and Prehistoric Literature of the Archipelagos.* 
Each one of the faculty answered to toasts, and compared me 
and Andy to Rockefeller and the Emperor Marcus Autolycus. 
I pounded on the table and yelled for Professor McCorkle; but 
it seems he wasn’t present on the occasion. I wanted a look at 
the man that Andy thought could earn $100 a week in philan- 
thropy that was on the point of making an assignment. 

“ The students all left on the night train; and the town sounded 
as quiet as the campus of a correspondence school at midnight. 
When I went to the hotel I saw a light in Andy’s room and I 
opened the door and walked in. 

“ There sat Andy and the faro dealer at a table dividing a 
two-foot high stack of currency in thousand dollar packages. 

‘ ‘ Correct,’ says Andy. * Thirty-one thousand apiece. Come 

in, Jeff,’ says he. ‘ This is our share of the profits of the first half 
of the scholastic term of the World’s University, incorporated 
and philanthropated. Are you convinced now,’ says Andy, 

’ that philanthropy when practised in a business way is an art 
that blesses him who gives as well as him who receives? ’ 

“ ‘ Greatl ’ says I, feeling fine. ’ I’ll admit you are the doctor 
this time.’ 
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«« « Wc*ll be leaving on the morning train,’ says Andy. 
‘ You’d better get your collars and cuffs and press clippings 
together,’ 

** * Great! ’ says I. * I’ll be ready. But Andy,* says I, * I wish 
I could have met that Professor James Darncly McCorklelijefoi'e 
he went. I had a curiosity to know fliat man.’ 

** * That’ll be easy,* says Andy, turning around to the faro dealer. 
“ ‘Jim,* says Andy, ‘ shake hands with Mr. Peters.’ ” 


THE HAND THAT RILES THE WORLD 

“ A yf any of our great men,” said I (apropos of many 
IV llhings), “ have declared that they owe their success to the 
aid and encouragement of some brilliant woman.” 

“ I know,” said Jeff Peters. ” I’ve read in history and my- 
thology about Joan of Arc and Mme. Yale and Mrs. Caudle and 
Eve and other noted females of the past. But, in my opinion the 
women of to-day is of little use in politics or business. What’s 
she best in, anyway? — men make the best cooks, milliners, nurses, 
housekeepers, stenographers, clerks, hairdresse^rs and launderers. 
About the only job left that a woman can beat;a man in is female 
impersonator in vaudeville.” 

“ I would have thought,” said I, ” that occfisionally, anyhow, 
you would have found the wit and intuition ei woman valuable 
to you in your lines of — er — business.” | 

“ Now, wouldn’t you,” said Jeff, with ^ emphatic nod— 
“ wouldn’t you have imagined that? But a w<^n is an absolutely 
unreliable partner in any straight swindle. Bfec’s liable to turn 
honest on you when you arc depending upojja'her most. I tried 
’em once.” t 

” Bill Humble, an old friend of mine in Territories, con- 
ceived the illusion that he wanted to be appointed United Stat^ 
Marshal. At that time me and Andy was doing a square, legiti- 
mate business of selling walking canes. If you unscrewed the head 
of one and turned it up to your mouth a half pint of good rye 
whisky would go trickling down your throat to reward you for 
your act of intelligence. The deputies was annoying me and 
Andy some, and when Bill spoke to me about his officious 
aspirations, I saw how the appointment as Marshal might help 
along the firm of Peters & Tucker. 

“‘Jeff,’ says Bill to me, ‘you are a man of Icarmng and 
education, besides having knowledge and information concerning 
not only rudiments but facts and attainments.’ 
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“ * I do,’ says I, ‘ and I have never regretted it. I am not one,* 
says I, ‘ who would cheapen education by making it free. Tell 
me,* says I, ‘ which is of the most value to mankind, literature 
or horscracing? ” 

“ ‘ ^hy — er — , playing the po — I mean, of course, the poets 
and the great writers have got the call, of course,’ says Bill. 

“ ‘ Exactly,* says I. ‘ Then why do the master minds of finance 
and philanthropy,* says I, ‘ charge us $2 to get into a race-track 
and let us into a library free? Is that distilling into the masses,’ 
says I, * a correct estimate of the relative value of the two means 
of self-culture and disorder? ’ 

“ ‘ You arc arguing outside of my faculties of sense and rhetoric,’ 
says Bill. ‘ What I wanted you to do is to go to Washington 
and dig out this appointment for me. I haven’t no ideas of 
cultivation and intrigue. I’m a plain citizen and I need the job. 
I’ve killed seven men,’ says Bill; ‘ I’ve got nine children; I’ve 
been a good Republican ever since the first of May; I can’t 
read or write, and I see no reason why I ain’t illegible for the 
office. And I think your partner, Mr. Tucker,* goes on Bill, ‘ is 
also a man of sufficient ingratiation and connected system of 
mental deliquency to assist you in securing the appointment. 
I will give you preliminary,’ says Bill, ‘ $1,000 for drinks, bribes 
and carfare in Washington. If you land the job I will pay you 
$1,000 more, cash down, and guarantee you impunity in boot- 
legging whisky for twelve months. Are you patriotic to the We-st 
enough to help me put this thing through the White-washed 
Wigwam of the Great Father of the most eastern flag station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? ’ says Bill. 

“ Well, I talked to Andy about it, and he liked the idea 
immense. Andy was a man of involved nature. He was never 
content to plod along, as I was, selling to the peasantry some little 
tool like a combination steak-beater, shoe-horn, marccl-waver, 
monkey wrench, nail file, potato masher and Multrum in Parvo 
tuning fork. Andy had the artistic temper, which is not to be 
judged as a preacher’s or a moral man’s is by purely commercial 
deflections. So we accepted Bill’s offer, and strikes out for 
Washington. 

“ Says I to Andy, when we get located at a hotel on South 
Dakota Avenue, G, S. S. W. ‘ Now, Andy, for the first time in 
our lives we’ve got to do a real dishonest act. Lobbying is some- 
thing we’ve never been used to; but wc’vc got to scandalise 
ourselves for Bill Humble’s sake. In a straight and legitimate 
business,* says I, * we could afford to introduce a little foul play 
and chicanery, but in a disorderly and heinous piece of mal- 
practice like this it seems to me that the straightforward and 
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aboveboard way is the best. I propose,’ says I, * that we hand 
over $500 of this money to the chairman of the national campaign 
committee, get a receipt, lay the receipt on the President’s desk 
and tell him about Bill. The President is a man who would 
appreciate a candidate who went about getting oflice that way 
instead of pulling wires. 

“ Andy agreed with me, but after wc talked the scheme over 
with the hotel clerk wc give that plan up. He told us that there 
w^as only one way to get an appointment in Washington, and 
that was through a lady lobbyist. He gave us the address of one 
he recommended, a Mrs. Avery, who he said was high up in 
sociable and diplomatic rings and circles. 

“ The next morning at 10 o’clock me and Andy called at her 
hotel, and was shown up to her reception room. 

“ This Mrs. Avery was a solace and a balm to the eyesight. 
She had hair the colour of the back of a twcnty-dollar gold 
certificate, blue eyes and a system of beauty that would make the 
girl on the cover of a July magazine look like a cook on a 
Monongahela coal barge. 

“She had on a low-neckcd dress covered with silver spangles, and 
diamond rings and car bobs. Her arms was bare; and she was 
using a desk telephone with one hand, and drinking lea with the 
other. 

“ ‘ Well, boys,’ says she after a bit, ‘ what is it? * 

“ I told her in as few words as possible what ^e wanted for 
Bill, and the price we could pay. 

“ ‘ Those western appointments,’ says she, ‘ ari easy. Lc’me 
sec, now,* says she, ‘ who could put that through ^br us. No use 
fooling with Territorial delegates. I guess,’ iMfys she, ‘ that 
Senator Sniper would be about the man. He’s fjrcan somewheres 
in the West. Let’s see how he stands on my private menu card.’ 
She takes some papers out of a pigeonhole widii the letter ‘ S * 
over it. 

“ ‘ Yes,* , says she, ‘ he’s marked with a star; that means 
“ready to serve.” Now, let’s see. “Age 55; married twice; 
Presbyterian, likes blondes, Tolstoi, poker and stewed terrapin; 
sentimental at third bottle of wine.” Yes,’ she goes on, ‘ I am 
sure I can have your friend, Mr. Bummer, appointed Minister to 
Brazil.’ 

“‘Humble,’ says I: ‘And United States Marshal was the 
berth.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes,’ says Mrs. Avery. ‘ I have so many deals of this sort 
I sometimes get them confused. Give me all the memoranda you 
have of the case, Mr. Peters, and come back in four days. I think 
it can be arranged by then.* 
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** As I have told you before,” said Jeff Peters, I never had 
, -^much confidence in the perfidiousness of woman. As 
partners or cocducators in the most innocent line of graft they 
are not trustworthy.” 

“ They deserve the compliment,” said I. “ I think they arc 
entitled to be called the honest sex.” 

“ Why shouldn’t they be? ” said Jeff. They’ve got the other 
sex either grafting or working overtime for ’em. They’re all right 
in business until they get their emotions or their hair touched up 
too much. Then you want to have a flat-footed, heavy-breathing 
man with sandy whiskers, five kids and a building and loan 
mortgage ready as an understudy to take her desk. Now there 
was that widow lady that me and Andy Tucker engaged to help 
us in that litde matrimonial agency scheme we floated out in 
Cairo. 

“ When you’ve got enough advertising capital — say a roll as 
big as the little end of a wagon tongue — there’s money in matri- 
monial agencies. We had about $6,000 and we expected to 
double it in in two months which is about as long as a scheme 
like ours can be carried on without taking out a New Jersey 
charter. 

We fixed up an advertisement that read about like this: 

“ Charming widow, beautiful, home loving, 32 years, possessing 
$3,000 cash and owning valuable country property, would re- 
marry. Would prefer a poor man with affectionate disposition 
to one with means, as she realises that the solid virtues arc oftenest 
found in the humble walks of life. No objection to elderly man 
or one of homely appearance if faithful and true and competent 
to manage property and invest money with judgment. Address, 
with particulars. 

LONELY, 

Care of Peters & Tucker, agents, Cairo, 111 . 

* So far, so pernicious,* ** says I, when wc had finished the 
literary concoction, * And now,’ says I, * where is the lady? ’ 

“ Andy gives me one of his looks of calm irritation. 

** ‘Jeff,’ says he, ‘ I thought you had lost them ideas of realism 
in your art. Why should there be a lady? When they sell a lot 
of watered stock on Wall Street would you expect to find a 

344 
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mermaid in it? What has a matrimonial ad got to do with a 
lady? ’ 

** ‘ Now, listen,* says I. * You know my rule, Andy, that in all 
nay illegitimate inroads against the legal letter of the law the article 
sold must be existent, visible, producible. In that way and by a 
careful study of city ordinances and train schedules I have kept 
out of all trouble with the police that a five-dollar bill and a cigar 
could not square. Now, to work tliis scheme weVc got to be able 
to produce bodily a charming widow or its equivalent with or 
without the beauty, hereditaments and appurtenances set forth 
in the catalogue and writ of errors, or hereafter be held by a 
justice of the peace.’ 

** * Well,* says Andy, reconstructing his mind, ‘ maybe it would 
be safer in case the post office or the peace commission should try 
to investigate our agency. But where,’ he says, ‘ could you hope 
to find a widow who would waste time on a matrimonial scheme 
that had no matrimony in it? ’ 

“ I told Andy that I thought I knew of the exact party. An 
old friend of mine, Zeke Trotter, who used to draw soda water 
and teeth in a tent show, had made his wife a widow a year 
before by drinking some dyspepsia cure of the old doctor's instead 
of the liniment that he always got boozed up on. I used to stop 
at their house often, and I thought wc could get her to work for 
us. 

“ ’Twas only sixty miles to the little town >»^ere she lived, so 
I jumped out on the I. C. and finds her in the^tame cottage with 
the same sunflowers, and roosters, standings on the washtub. 
Mrs. Trotter fitted our ad first rate, except, maybe, for beauty and 
age and property valuation. But she looked feasible and praise- 
worthy to the eye, and it was a kindness to Zeike’s memory to give 
her the job. 

“ ‘ Is this an honest deal you are putting on, Mr. Peters? ’ 
she asks me when I tell her what we want. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Trotter? ’ says I, ‘ Andy Tucker and me have computed 
the calculation that 3,000 men in this broad and fair country 
will endeavour to secure your fair hand and ostensible money and 
property through our advertisement. Out of that number 
something like thirty hundred will expect to give you in exchange, 
if they should win you, the carcass of a lazy and mercenary loafer, 
a failure in life, a swindler and contemptible fortune seeker. 

“ ‘ Me and Andy,’ says I, ‘ propose to teach these preyers upon 
society a lesson. It was with difficulty,’ says I, ‘ that me and Andy 
could refrain from forming a corporation under the title of the 
Great Moral and Millennial Malevolent Matrimonial Agency. 
Docs that satisfy you? ’ 
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“ ‘ It does, Mr. Peters,’ says she. ‘ I might have known you 
wouldn^t have gone into anything that was opprobrious. But 
what will my duties be? Do I have to reject personally these 
3,000 ramscallions you speak of, or can I throw them out in 
bunches? * 

“ ‘ Your job, Mrs. Trotter,* says I, ‘ will be practically a 
cynosure. You will live at a quiet hotel and will have no work 
to do. Andy and I will attend to all the correspondence and 
business end of it. 

“ ‘ Of course,’ says I, ‘ some of the more ardent and impetuous 
suitors who can raise the railroad fare may come to Cairo to 
personally press their suit or whatever fraction of a suit they may 
be wearing. In that case you will probably be put to the in- 
convenience of kicking them out face to face. We will pay you 
$25 per week and hotel expenses.’ 

“ * Give me five minutes,* says Mrs. Trotter, ‘ to get my powder 
rag and leave the front door key with a neighbour and you can 
let my salary begin.* 

“ So I conveys Mrs. Trotter to Cairo and establishes her in a 
family hotel far enough away from mine and Andy’s quarters 
to be unsuspicious and available, and 1 tell Andy. 

“ * Great,’ says Andy. ‘ And now that your conscience is 
appeased as to the tangibility and proximity of the bait, and 
leaving mutton aside, suppose we revenoo a noo fish.* 

“ So, we began to insert our advertisement in newspapers 
covering the country far and wide. One ad was all we used. We 
couldn’t have used more without hiring so many clerks and 
marcelled paraphernalia that the sound of the gum chewing 
would have disturbed the Postmaster-General. 

“ We placed $2,000 in a bank to Mrs. Trotter’s credit and gave 
her the book to show in case anybody might question the honesty 
and good faith of the agency. I knew Mrs. Trotter was square and 
reliable and it was safe to leave it in her name. 

** With that one ad Andy and me put in twelve hours a day 
answering letters. 

“ About one hundred a day was what came in. I never knew 
there was so many large hearted but indigent men in the country 
who were willing to acquire a charming widow and assume the 
burden of investing her money. 

“ Most of them admitted that they ran principally to whiskers 
and lost jobs and were misunderstood by the world, but all of ’em 
were sure that they were so chock full of affection and manly 
qualities that the widow would be making the bargain of her life 
to get ’em. 

“ Every applicant got a reply from Peters Sc Tucker informing 
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that the widow had been deeply impressed by his straightforward 
and interesting letter and requesting them to write again stating 
more particulars; and enclosing photograph if convenient, 
Peters & Tucker also informed the applicant that their fee for 
handing over the second letter to their fair client would be $2, 
enclosed therewith. 

“ There you see the simple beauty of the scheme. About 90 
per cent of them domestic foreign noblemen raised the price 
somehow and sent it in. That was all there was to it. lixccpt 
that me and Andy complained an amount about being put to the 
trouble of slicing open them envelopes and taking the money out. 

“ Some few clients called in person. We sent ’em to Mrs, 
Trotter and she did the rest; except for three or four who came 
back to strike us for carfare. After the letters began to get in 
from the r. f. d. districts Andy and me were taking in about 
$200 a day. 

** One afternoon when wc were busiest and I was stuffing the 
two and ones into cigar boxes and Andy was whistling * No 
Wedding Bells for Her ’ a small, slick man drops in and runs his 
eye over the walls like he was on the trail of a lost Gainsborough 
painting or two. As soon as I saw him I felt a glow of pride, 
because we were running our business on the level. 

“ T see you have quite a large mail to-day,* isays the man. 

“ I reached and got my hat. 

** ‘ Come on,’ says I. ‘ We’ve been expc<^^ you. I’ll show 
you the goods. How was Teddy when you feft Washington.^ * 

“ I took him dowm to the Riverview Hoteii^d had him shake 
hands with Mi’s. Trotter. Then I showed him ||er bank book with 
the £ 2^000 to her credit. I 

** * It seems to be all right,* says the Sccrcjb Service. 

“ ‘ It is,* says I. ‘ And if you’re not a mwiied man I’ll leave 
you to talk a while with the lady. We woxi’t mention the two 
dollars.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks,’ says he. * If I wasn’t, I might. Good day, Mr. 
Peters.’ 

“ ‘ Towards the end of three months wc had taken in something 
over $5,000, and we saw it was time to quit* Wc had a good many 
complaints made to us; and Mrs. Trotter seemed to be tired of 
the job. A good many suitors had been calling to sec her, and she 
didn’t seem to like that. 

“ So we decides to pull out, and I goes down to Mrs. Trotter’s 
hotel to pay her last week’s salary and say farewell and get her 
cheque for $2,000. 

“ When I get there I found her crying like a kid that don’t 
want to go to school. 
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profession before you can taste the laurels that crown the fot^t- 
prints of the great captains of industry. Now, what Td like, 
Andy/ says I, ‘ would be a summer sojourn in a mountain village, 
far from scenes of larceny, labour and over-capitalisation. I’m 
tired, too, and a month or so of sinlessness ought to leave its in 
good shape to begin again to take away the white man’s burdens 
in the fall,* 

“ Andy fell in with the rest cure idea at once, so we struck 
the general passenger agents of all the railroads for summer resort 
literature, and took a week to study out where we should go. 
I reckon the first passenger agent in the world was that man 
Genesis, But there wasn’t much competition in his day, and when 
he said: * The Lord made the earth in six days, and all very good,* 
he hadn’t any idea to what extent the press agents of the summer 
hotels would plagiarise from liim later on. 

When we finished the booklets we perceived, easy, that the 
United States from Passadumkeg, Maine, to El Paso, and from 
Skagway to Key West was a paradise of glorious mountain peaks, 
crystal lakes, new-laid eggs, golf, girls, garages, cooling breezes, 
straw rides, open plumbing and tennis; and all within two hours* 
ride. 

“ So me and Andy dumps the books out the back window and 
packs our trunk and takes the 6 o’clock Tortoise Flyer for Crow 
Knob, a kind of dernier resort in the mountains on the line of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 

“ We was directed to a kind of private hotel called Woodchuck 
Inn, and thither me and Andy bent and almost broke our footsteps 
over rocks and stumps. I’hc Inn, set back from the road in a big 
grove of trees, and it looked fine with its broad porches and a lot 
of women in white dresses rocking in the shade. The rest of 
Crow Knob was a post office and some scenery set at an angle 
of forty-five degrees and a welkin. 

** Well, sir, when we got to the gate who do you suppose comes 
down the walk to greet us? Old Smoke-’em-out Smithers, who 
used to be the best open air painless dentist and electric liver pad 
faker in tlie South-west. 

“ Old Smoke-’em-out is dressed clerico-rural, and has the 
mingled air of a landlord and a claim jumper. Which aspect 
he corroborates by telling us that he is the host and perpetrator of 
Woodchuck Inn. I introduces Andy, and we talk about a few 
volatile topics, such as will go around at meetings of boards of 
directors and old associates like us three were. Old Smoke-’em-out 
leads us into a kind of summer house in the yard near the gate and 
took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with his 
mighty right. 
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** ‘ Gents,* says he, ‘ Tm glad to see you. Maybe you can help 
me out of a scrape. I*m getting a bit old for street work, so I leased 
this dogdays emporium so the good things would come to me. 
Two weeks before the season opened I gets a letter signed Lieut. 
Peary and one from the Duke of Marlborough, each wanting to 
engage board for the summer. 

** ‘ Well, sir, you gents know what a big thing for an obscure 
hustlcry it would be to have for guests two gentlemen whose names 
are famous from long association with icebergs and the Coburgs. 
So I prints a lot of handbills announcing that Woodchuck Inn 
would shelter these distinguished boarders during the summer, 
except in places where it leaked, and I sends ’em out to towns 
around as far as Knoxville and Charlotte and Fish Dam and 
Bowling Green. 

** * And now look up there at the porch, gents/ says Smokc-*em- 
out, ‘ at them disconsolate specimens of their fair sex waiting for 
the arrival of the Duke and the Lieutenant. The house is packed 
from rafters to cellar with hero worshippers. 

“‘There’s four normal schoolteachers and two abnormal; 
there’s three high school graduates between 37 and 42; there’s 
two literary old maids and one that can’t write; there’s a couple of 
society women and a lady from Haw River. Two elocutionists 
are bunking in the corncrib, and I’ve put cots in -the hayloft for 
the cook and the society editress of the Ghallanoo|a Opera Glass, 
You see how names draw, gents.* ' \ 

“ * Well,* says I, ‘ how is it that you don’t seep to be biting 
your thumbs at good luck? You didn’t use to .|be that way.’ 

“ ‘ I ain’t through,’ says Smoke-’em-out. ‘ Yeslcrday was the 
day for the advent of the auspicious personages*, j goes down to 
the depot to welcome ’em. Two apparently ar^npte substances 
gets off the train, both carrying bags full of croquet mallets and 
these magic lanterns with pushbuttons. 

“ * I compares these integers with the ori^nal signatures to 
the letters — and, well, gents, I reckon the mistake was due to my 
poor eyesight. Instead of l>cing the Lieutenant, the daisy chain 
and wild verbena explorer was none other than Levi T, Pcevy, 
a soda water clerk from Asheville. And the Duke of Marlborough 
turned out to be Theo Drake of Murfreesborough, a bookkeeper 
in a grocery. What did I do? I kicked ’em both back on the 
train and watched ’em depart for the lowlands, the low. 

“ * Now you see the fix I’m in, gents,’ goes on Smokc-’em-out 
Smithers. * I told the ladies that the notorious visitors had been 
detained on the road by some unavoidable circumstances that 
made a noise like an ice jam and an heiress, but they would 
arrive a day or two later. When they find out that they’ve been 
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deceived,’ says Smoke- ’cm-out, ‘ every yard of cross-barred 
muslin and natural waved switch in the house will pack up and 
leave. It’s a hard deal,* says old Smoke-’em-out. 

“ ‘ Friend,’ says Andy, touching the old man on the aesophagus, 
‘ why this jeremiad when the polar regions and the portals of 
Blenheim are conspiring to hand you prosperity on a hall-marked 
silver salver? We have arrived.’ 

“ A light breaks out on Smoke-’em-out’s face. 

‘ Can you do it, gents? * he asks. ‘ Could ye do it? Could ye 
play the polar man and the little duke for the nice ladies? Will 
ye do it? ’ 

** I sec that Andy is superimposed with his old hankering for 
the oral and polyglot system of buncoing. That man had a 
vocabulary of about 10,000 words and synonyms, which arrayed 
themselves into contraband sophistries and parables when they 
came out. 

** * Listen,* says Andy to old Smoke-’em-out. * Can we do it? 
You behold before you, Mr. Smithers, two of the finest equipped 
men on eartli for inveigling the proletariat, whether by word of 
mouth, sleight-of-hand or swiftness of foot. Dukes come and go, 
explorers go and get lost, but me and Jefi' Peters,* says Andy, ‘ go 
after the corne-ons forever. If you say so, we’re the two illustrious 
guests you were expecting. And you’ll find,* says Andy, * that 
we’ll give you the true local colour of the title roles from th» 
aurora borealis to the ducal portcullis.’ 

** Old Smoke-’ein-out is delighted. He takes me and Andy up 
to the inn by an arm apiece, telling us on the way that the finest 
fruits of the can and luxuries of tlie fast freights should be ours 
without price as long as we would stay. 

“ On the porch Smoke-’ein-out says: ‘ Ladies, I have the 
honour to introduce His Gracefulness the Duke of Marlborough 
and the famous inventor of the North Pole, Lieut. Peary.* 

“ The skirts all flutter and the rocking chairs squeak as me and 
Andy bows and then goes on in with old Smoke-’em-out 
to register. And then we washed up and turned our cuffs, 
and the landlord took us to the rooms he’d been saving for 
us and got out a demijohn of North Carolina real mountain 
dew. 

“ I expected trouble when Andy began to drink. He has the 
artistic metempsychosis which is half drunk when sober and looks 
down on airships when stimulated. 

“ After lingering with the demijohn me and Andy goes out on 
the porch, where the ladies are to begin to earn our keep. We 
sit in two special chairs and then the schoolma’ams and litera- 
.terrers hunched their rockers close around us. 
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“ One lady says to me: ‘ How did that last venture of yours 
turn out, sir? * 

“ Now, rd clean forgot to have an understanding with Andy 
which I was to be, the duke or the lieutenant. And I couldn’t 
tcH from her question whether she was referring to Arctic or 
matrimonial expeditions. So I gave an answer that would cover 
both cases. 

“ ‘ Well, ma’am,* says I, ‘ it was a freeze out — right smart of a 
freeze out, ma’am.’ 

“ And then the flood gates of Andy’s perorations was opened 
and I knew which one of the renowned ostensible guests I was 
supposed to be. I wasn’t cither. Andy was both. And still 
furthermore it seemed that he was trying to be the mouthpiece 
of the entire British nobility and of Arctic exploration from Sir 
John Franklin down. It was the union of corn whisky and the 
conscientious fictional form that Mr. W. D. Howlctts admires so 
mucli. 

“ ‘ Ladies,* says Andy smiling seimi-circularly, ‘ I am truly glad 
to visit America. I do not consider the magna charta,’ says he, ‘ or 
gas balloons or snow-shoes in any way a detriment to the beauty 
and charm of your American women, skyscrapers or the archi- 
tecture of your icebergs. The next time,* says Andy, * that I go 
after the North Pole all the Vanderbilts in Greenland won’t be 
able to turn me out in the cold* — I mean make it hot for me.* 

“ ‘ Tell us about one of your trips, Lieutenant^^ says one of the 
normals. 

“ ‘ Sure,* says Andy, getting the decision oveii a hiccup. ‘ It 
was in the spring of last year that I sailed the Owftle of Blenheim 
up to latitude 87 degrees Fahrenheit and beat the record. Ladies,* 
says Andy, * it was a sad sight to see a Duke allied by a civil and 
liturgical chattel mortgage to one of your first families lost in a 
region of semiannual days.’ And then he goes on, ‘ At four belb 
we sighted Westminster Abbey, but there was not a drop to cat. 
At noon, we threw out five sandbags and the ship rose fifteen knots 
higher. At midnight,’ continues Andy, ‘ the restaurants closed. 
Sitting on a cake of ice we ate seven hot dogs. All around us was 
snow and ice. Six times a night the boatswain rose up and tore a 
leaf off the calendar so we could keep time with the barometer. 
At 12,* says Andy, with a lot of anguish in his face, * three huge 
pc^ar bears sprang 'down the hatchway into the cabin. And 
then ” 

“ ‘ What then. Lieutenant? ’ says a schoolma’am, excitedly. 

** Andy gives a loud sob. 

“ * The Duchess shook me,’ he cries out, and slides out of the 
chair and weeps on tlie porch. 

O.H.S. 
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“ Well, of course, that fixed the scheme. The women boarders 
all left the next morning. The landlord wouldn’t speak to us for 
two days, but when he found we had money to pay our way he 
loosened up. 

“ So me and Andy had a quiet, restful summer after all coming 
away from Crow Knob with $i,ioo, that we enticed out of old 
Smoke-’em-out playing seven up.” 


SHEARING THE WOLF 

J EFF Peters was always eloquent when the ethics of his 
profession were under discussion. 

“ The only times,” said he, “ that me and Andy Tucker ever 
had any hiatuses in our cordial intents was when we differed on 
the moral aspects of grafting. Andy had his standards and I had 
mine. I didn’t approve of all of Andy’s schemes for levying 
contributions from the public and he thought I allowed my 
conscience to interfere too often for the financial good of the firm. 
We had high arguments sometimes. Once one word led to 
another till he said I reminded him of Rockefeller. 

” ‘ I don’t know how you mean that, Andy,’ says I, ‘ but we 
have been friends too long for me to take offence, at a taunt that 
you will regret when you cool off. I have yet,* says I, ‘ to shake 
hands with a subpoena server.’ 

” One summer me and Andy decided to rest up a spell in a 
fine little town in the mountains of Kentucky called Grassdale. 
We was supposed to be horse drovers, and good decent citizens 
besides, taking a summer vacation. The Grassdale people liked 
us, and me and Andy declared a secession of hostilities, never so 
much as floating the fly leaf of a rubber concession prospectus or 
flashing a Brazilian diamond while we was there. 

” One day the leading hardware merchant of Grassdale drops 
around to the hotel where me and Andy stopped, and smokes 
with us, sociable, on the side porch. We knew him pretty well 
from pitching quoits in the afternoons in the court house yard. 
He was a loud, red mam, breathing hard, but fat and respectable 
beyond all reason, 

“ After we talk on all the notorious themes of the day, this 
Murkison — ^for such was his entitlements — takes a letter out of his 
coat pocket in a careful, careless way and hands it to us to read. 

” ‘ Now, what do you think of that? * says he, laughing — ‘ a letter 
like that to ME! * 

” Me and Andy sees at a glance what it is; but we pretend to 
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r^ad it through. It was one of them old-time typewritten green 
goods letters explaining how for Si,ooo you could get $5,000 in 
bills that an expert couldn’t tell from the genuine; and going on 
to tell how they were made from plates stolen by an employee of 
the Treasury at Washington. 

“ * Think of ’em sending a letter like that to ME ! ’ says Murkison 
again. 

“ * Lots of good men get ’em,’ says Andy. ‘ If you don’t answer 
the first letter they let you drop. If you answer it they write 
you again asking you to come on with your money and do 
business,* 

“ * But think of ’em writing to ME! ’ says Murkison. 

A few days later he drops around again, 

** ‘ Boys,* says he, * I know you arc all right or I wouldn’t 
confide in you. I wrote to them rascals again just for fun. They 
answered and told me to come on to Chicago. They said tele- 
graph J. Smith when I would start. W'hcn I get there I’m to 
wait on a certain street corner till a man in a grey suit comes along 
and drops a newspaper in front of me. Then I am to ask how the 
water is, and he knows it’s me and I know it’s him.’ 

** * Ah, yes,* says Andy, gaping, ‘ it’s the same old game. I’ve 
often read about it in the pajicrs. Then he conducts you to the 
private abattoir in the hotel, where Mr. Jones is already waiting. 
They show you brand-new real money and sell yoi^all you want at 
five to one. You see ’em put it in a satchel for yo^i and know it’s 
there. Of course it’s brown paper when you coihe to look at it 
afterwards.* < 

“ * Oh, they couldn’t switch it on me,’ says ^Murkison. ‘I 
haven’t built up the best paying business in Gtissdale without 
having witticisms about me. You say it’s real fooney they show 
you, Mr. Tucker? * 

“ ‘ I’ve always^ — I sec by the pajxrrs that it always is,* says 
Andy. 

“ ‘ Boys,* says Murkison, ‘ I’ve got it in my mind that them 
fellows can’t fool me. I think I’ll put a couple of thousand in my 
jeans and go up there and put it all over ’em. If Bill Murkison 
gets his eyes once on them bills they show him he’ll never take ’em 
off ’em. They offer $5 for $1, and they’ll have to stick to the 
bargain if I tackle ’em. That’s the kind of a trader Bill Murkison 
is. Yes, I jist believe I’ll drop up Chicago way and take a 5 to i 
shot on J. Smith. I guess the water’ll be fine enough,* 

“ Me and Andy tries to get this financial misquotation out of 
Murkison*s head, but we might as well have tried to keep the man 
who rolls peanuts with a toothpick from betting on Bryan’s 
election. No, sir; he was going to perform a public duty by 
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catching these green goods swindlers at their own game. Maybe 
it would teach *em a lesson. 

“ After Murkison left us, me and Andy sat a while prepondering 
over our silent meditations and heresies of reason. In our idle 
hours wc always improved our higher selves by ratiocination and 
mental thought. 

“ ‘Jeff,* says Andy after a long time, ‘ quite unscldom I have 
seen fit to impugn your molars when you have been chewing the 
rag with me about your conscientious way of doing business. I 
may have been often wrong. But here is a case where I think wc 
can agree. I feel that it would be wrong for us to allow Mr. 
Murkison to go alone to meet those Chicago green goods men. 
There is but one way it can end. Don’t you think wc would both 
feci better if wc was to intervene in some way and prevent the 
doing of this df^ed? * 

“ I got up and shook Andy Tucker’s hand hard and long. 

“ ‘ Andy,’ says I, ‘ I may have had one or two hard thoughts 
about the heartlessness of your corporation, but I retract ’em now. 
You have a kind of nucleus at the interior of your exterior after 
all. It docs you credit. I was just thinking the same thing that 
you have expressed. It would not be honourable or praiseworthy,’ 
says I, ‘for us to let Murkison go on with this project he has 
taken up. If he is determined to go let us go with him and prevent 
this swindle from coming off.’ 

“ Andy agreed with me; and I was glad to see that he was in 
earnest about breaking up this green goods scheme. 

“ ‘ I don’t call myself a religious man,’ says I, ‘ or a fanatic in 
moral bigotry, but I can’t stand still and see a man who has built 
up a business by his own efforts and brains and risk be robbed 
by anj unscrupulous trickster who is a menace to the public 
good.’ 

“ ‘ Right, Jeff,* says Andy. ‘ We’ll stick right along with 
Murkison if he insists on going and block this funny business. I’d 
hate to see any money dropped in it as bad as you would.’ 

“ Well, wc went to see Murkison. 

“ * No, boys,’ says he. ‘ I can’t consent to let the song of this 
Chicago siren waft by me on the summer breeze. I’ll fry some 
fat out of this ij^nis fatuus or burn a hole in the skillet. But I’d 
be plumb diverted to death to have you all go along with me. 
Maybe you could help some when it comes to cashing in the 
ticket to that 5 to i shot. Yes, I’d really lake it as a pastime and 
regalement if you boys would go along too.” 

“ Murkison gives it out in Grassdale that he is going for a few 
days with Mr. Peters and Mr. Tucker to look over some iron ore 
property in West Virginia. He wires J. Smith that he will set 
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foot in the spider web on a given date; and the three of us lights 
out for Chicago. 

“ On the way Murkison amuses himself with premonitions and 
advance pleasant recollections. 

* In a grey suit,* says he, * on the south-west corner of Wabash 
Avenue and Lake Street. He drops the paper, and I ask how the 
water is. Oh, my, my, my! * And then he laughs all over for five 
minutes. 

“ Sometimes Murkison was serious and tried to talk himself out 
of his cogitations, whatever they was. 

“ * Boys,* says he, ‘ I wouldn*t have this to get out in Grassdale 
for ten timers a thousand dollars. It would ruin me there. But 
I know you all are all right. I think it’s the duty of every citizen,* 
says he, ‘ to try to do up these robbers that prey upon the public. 
I’ll show ’em whether the water’s fine. Five dollars for one — 
that’s what J. Smith offers, and he’ll have to keep his contract if 
he does business with Bill Murkison.* 

“ We got into Chicago about 7 p.m. Murkison was to meet the 
grey guy at half-past nine. We l^liad dinner at a hotel and then 
went up to Murkison’s room to wait for the time to come. 

“ ‘ Now, boys,* says Murkison, ‘ let’s get our gumption together 
and inoculate a plan for defeating the enemy. Suppose while I’m 
exchanging airy bandage with the grey capper you gents come 
along by accident, you know, and holler: “ Hallo, Murk! ” and 
shake hands with symptoms of surprise and famijarity. Then I 
take the capper aside and tell him you all are Jenkins and Brown 
of Grassdale groceries and feed, good men and maybe willing to 
take a chance while away from home.’ 

“ ‘ “ Bring ’em aleng,” he’ll say, “ if they dire to invest.” 
Now, how does that scheme strike you? * 

” ‘ What do you say, Jeff ? ’ says Andy, looking at me. 

‘ Why, I’ll tell you what I say,’ says I. ‘ I say let’s settle this 
thing right here now. I don’t see any use of wasting any more 
time.* I took a nickel-plated .38 out of my pocket and clicked the 
cylinder around a few times. 

“ * You undevout, sinful, insidious hog,* says I to Murkison, 

* get out that two thousand and lay it on the table. Obey with 
velocity,’ says I, ‘ for otherwise alternatives are impending. I am 
preferably a man of mildness, but now and then I find myself 
in the middle of extremities. Such men as you,* I went on after 
he had laid the money out, ‘ is what keeps the jails and the court 
houses going. You come up here to rob these men of their money. 
Does it excuse you? * I asks, ‘ that they were trying to skin you? 
No, sir; you are going to rob Peter to stand off Paul. You are 
ten times worse,’ says I, ‘ than that green goods man. You go to 
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church at home and pretend to be a decent citizen, but you’Jl 
come to Chicago and commit larceny from men that have built 
up a sound and profitable business by dealing with such con- 
temptible scoundrels as you have tried to be to-day. How do you 
know,* says I, ‘ that that green goods man hasn’t a large family 
dependent upon his extortions? It’s you supposedly respectable 
citizens who are always on the lookout to get something for 
nothing,’ says I, ‘ that support the lotteries and wild-cat schemes 
and stock exchanges and wire tappers of this country. If it wasn’t 
for you they’d go out of business. The green goods man you was 
going to rob,* says I, ‘ studied maybe years to Icam his trade. 
Every turn he makes he risks his money and liberty and maybe 
his life. You come up here all sanctified and vanopHcd with 
respectability and a pleasing post office address to swindle him. 
If he gets the money you can squeal to the police. If you get it he 
hocks the grey suit to buy supper and says nothing. Mr. Tucker 
and me sized you up,* says I, ‘ and came along to see that you got 
what you deserved. Hand over the money,’ says I, ‘ you grass-fed 
hypocrite.’ 

** I put the two thousand, which was all in $20 bills, in my inside 
pocket. 

“ * Now get cut your watch,’ says I to Murkison. ‘ No, I don’t 
want it,* says I. * Lay it on the table and you sit in that chair 
till it ticks off an hour, Then you can go. If you make any noise 
or leave any sooner we’ll handbill you all over Grassdale. I 
guess your high position there is worth more than $2,000 to you.’ 

“ Then me and Andy left. 

“ On the train Andy was a long time silent. Then he says: 
‘Jeff do you mind my asking you a question? * 

“ Two,* says I, * or forty,* 

“ ‘ Was that the idea you had,’ says he, ‘ when we started out 
with Murkison? * 

“‘Why certainly,’ says I. ‘What else could it have been? 
Wasn’t it yours, too? * 

“ In about half an hour Andy spoke again. I think there arc 
times when Andy don’t exactly understand my system of ethics 
and moral hygiene. 

“ ‘Jeff,’ says he, ‘ some time when you have the leisure I wish 
you’d draw off a diagram and footnotes of that conscience of 
yours. I’d like to have it to refer to occasionally.’ ** 



INNOCENTS OF BROADWAY 


“ T HOPE some day to retire from business,” said Jeff Peters; 

1 “ and when I do I don’t want anybody to be able to say 
that I ever got a dollar of any man’s money without giving him 
a quid pro rata for it. I’ve always managed to leave a customer 
some little gewgaw to paste in his scrapbook or stick between his 
Seth Thomas clock and the wall after we are through trading. 

“ There was one time I came near having to break this rule of 
mine and do a profligate and illaudable action, but I was saved 
from it by the laws and statutes of our great and profitable country. 

“ One summer me and Andy Tucker, my partner, went to 
New York to lay in our annual assortment of clothes and gents* 
furnishings. We was always pompous and regardless dressers, 
finding that looks went further than anything else in our business, 
except maybe our knowledge of railroad schedules and an auto- 
graph photo of the President that Loeb sent us, probably by 
mistake. Andy wrote a nature letter once and sent it in about 
animals that he had seen caught in a trap lots of times. Loeb 
must have read it ‘ triplets,’ instead of ‘ trap loU^* and sent the 
photo. Anyhow, it was useful to us to show pcopleias a guarantee 
of good faith. J 

“ Me and Andy never cared much to do bii.sm«s| in New York. 
It was too much like pothunting. Catching suckei^ in that town, 
is like dynamiting a Texas lake for bass. All y0u have to do 
anywhere between the North and East rivers if p stand in the 
street with an open bag marked, * Drop packaga t)f money here. 
No cheques or loose bills taken.’ You have a cOp handy to club 
pikers who try to chip in post office orders and Canadian money, 
and that’s all there is to New York for a hunticr who loves his 
profession. So me and Andy used to just nature fake the town. 
We’d get out our spyglasses and watch the woodcocks along the 
Broadway swamps putting plaster casts on their broken legs, and 
then we’d sneak away without firing a shot. 

“ One day in the papier mache palm room of a chloral hydrate 
and hops agency in a side street about eight inches off Broadway 
me and Andy had thrust upon us the acquaintance of a New 
Yorker. We had beer together until we discovered that each of 
us knew a man named Hcllsmith, travelling for a stove factory 
in Duluth, This caused us to remark that the world was a very 
small place, and then this New Yorker busts his string and takes 
off his tin-foil and excelsior packing and starts in giving us his 
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Ellen Terris, beginning with the time he used to sell shoelaces 
to the Indians on the spot where Tammany Hall now stands. 

'T his New Yorker had made his money keeping a cigar store 
in Beckman Street, and he hadn’t been above Fourteenth Street 
in ten years. Moreover, he had whiskers, and the time has gone 
by when a true sport will do anything to a man with whiskers. 
No grafter except a boy who is soliciting subscribers to an 
illustrated weekly to win the prize air rifle, or a widow, would have 
the heart to tamper with the man behind with the razor. He was 
a typical city Reub — Pd bet the man hadn’t been out of sight of 
a skyscraper in twenty-five years. 

“ Well, presently this metropolitan backwoodsman pulls out 
a roll of bills with an old blue sleeve elastic fitting tight around it 
and opens it up, 

“ ‘ T’here’s $5,000, Mr. Peters,’ says he, shoving it over the table 
to me, ‘ saved during my fifteen years of business. Put that in your 
pocket and keep it for me, Mr. Peters. I’m glad to meet you 
gentlemen from the West, and I may take a drop too much. I 
want you to lake care of my money for me. Now, let’s have 
another beer.* 

“ ‘ You’d better keq) this yourself,* says I. ‘ We are strangers 
to you, and you can’t trust everybody you meet. Put your roll 
back in your pocket,’ says I. * And you’d belter run along home 
before some farm-hand from the Kaw River bottoms strolls in 
here and sells you a copper mine.’ 

“ * Oh, I don’t know,’ says Whiskers, ‘ I guess Little Old New 
York can take care of herself. I g^ess I know a man that’s on the 
square when I see him. I’ve always found the Western people all 
right. I ask you as a favour, Mr. Peters,’ says he, ‘ to keep that 
roll in your pocket for me, 1 know a gentleman when I see him. 
And now let’s have some more beer.’ 

In about ten minutes this fall of manna leans back in his chair 
and snores. Andy looks at me and says: * I reckon I’d better stay 
with him for five minutes or so, in case the waiter comes in,* 

** I went out the side door and walked half a block up the street. 
And then I came back and sat down at the table. 

“ ‘ Andy,’ says I, ‘ I can’t do it. It’s too much like swearing off 
taxes. I can’t go off with this man’s money without doing some- 
thing to earn it like taking advantage of the Bankrupt act or 
leaving a bottle of eczema lotion in his pocket to make it look more 
like a square deal.’ 

“ * Well,’ says Andy, ‘ it does seem kind of hard on one’s 
professional pride to lope off with a bearded pard’s competency, 
especially after he has nominated you custodian of his bundle in 
the sappy insouciance of his urban indiscrimination. Suppose 
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we wake him up and see if we can formulate some commercial 
sophistry by which he will be enabled to give us both his money 
and a good excuse/ 

“ We wakes up Whiskers. He stretches himself and yawns out 
the hypothesis that he must have dropped off for a minute. And 
then he says he wouldn’t mind sitting in at a little gentleman’s 
game of poker. He used to play some when he attended high 
school in Brooklyn; and as he was out for a good time, why — 
and so forth. 

“ Andy brightens up a bit at that, for it looks like it might be 
a solution to our financial troubles. So wc all three go to our 
hotel farther down Broadway and have the cards and chips brought 
up to Andy’s room. I tried once more to make this Babe in the 
Horticultural Gardens take his five thousand. But no. 

“ ‘ Keep that little roll for me, Mr. Peters,* says he, ‘ and 
oblige, ril ask you fer it when I want it. I guess I know when 
Pm among friends. A man that’s done business on Beckman 
Street for twenty years, right in the heart of the wisest little old 
village on earth, ought to know what he’s about. I guess I can 
tell a gentleman from a con man or a flimflammer when I meet 
him. I’ve got some odd change, in my clothes — enough to start 
the game with, I guess.’ 

“ He goes through his pockets and rains $20 gold certificates 
on the table till it looked like a $10,000 ‘ Autumn Day in a Lemon 
Grove * picture by Turner in the salons. Andy almost smiled. 

** The first round that was dealt, this boulevaardier slaps down 
his hand, claims low and jack and big casino and rakes in the 
pot. 

“ Andy always took a pride in his poker playing. He got up 
from the table and looked sadly out of the window at the street 
cars. 

“ * Well, gentlemen,’ says the cigar man, * I don’t blame you 
for not wanting to play. I’ve forgotten the fine points of the game, 
I guess, it’s been so long since I indulged. Now, how long arc 
you gentlemen going to be in the city? ’ 

“ I told him about a week longer. He says that’ll suit him 
fine. His cousin is coming over from Brooklyn that evening 
and they are going to see the sights of New York. His cousin, 
he says, is in the artificial limb and lead casket business, and hasn’t 
crossed the bridge in eight years. They expect to have the time 
of their lives, and he winds up by asking me to keep his roll of 
money for him till next day. I tried to make him take it, but it 
only insulted him to mention it. 

“ * I’ll use what I’ve got in loose change,’ says he. ‘ You keep 
the rest for me. I’ll drop in on you and Mr. Tucker to-morrow 
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afternoon about 6 or 7,’ says he, ‘ and we*ll have dinner to- 
gether. Be good/ 

“ After Whiskers had gone Andy looked at me curious and 
doubtful. 

“ * Well, Jeff,* says he, * it looks like the ravens are trying to feed 
us two Elijahs so hard that if we turned ’em down again we ought 
to have the Audubon society after us. It won’t do to put the crown 
aside too often. I know this is something like paternalism, but 
don’t you think Opportunity has skinned its knuckles about 
enough knocking at our door? * 

“ I put my feet on the table and niy hands in my pockets, which 
is an attitude unfavourable to frivolous thoughts. 

“ ‘ Andy,* says I, ‘ this man with the hirsute whiskers has got 
us in a predicament. We can’t move hand or foot with his money. 
You and me have got a gendeman’s agreement with Fortune 
that we can’t break. We’ve done business in the West where it’s 
more of a fair game. Out there the people we skin are trying to 
skin us, even the farmers and the remittance men that the 
magazines send out to write up Goldfields. But there’s little sport 
in New York city for rod, reel or gun. 'fhey hunt here with either 
one of two things — a slungshot or a letter of introduction. The 
town has been stocked so full of carp that the game fish are all 
gone. If you spread a net here, do you catch legitimate suckers 
in it, such as the Lord intended to be caught — fresh guys who know 
it all, sports with a little coin and the nerve to play another 
man’s game, street crowds out for the fun of dropping a dollar or 
two and village smarties who know just where the little pea is? 
No, sir,’ says I. * What the grafters live on here is widows and 
orphans, and foreigners who save up a bag of money and hand 
it over the first counter they see with an iron railing to it, and 
factory girls and little shopkeepers that never leave the block they 
do business on. That’s what they call suckers here. They’re 
nothing but canned sardines, and all the bait you need to catch 
’em is a pocket knife and a soda cracker. 

“ ‘ Now this cigar men,’ I went on, ‘ is. one of the types. He’s 
lived twenty years on one street without learning as much as you 
would in getting a once-over shave from a lockjawed barber 
in a Kansas crossroads town. But he’s a New Yorker, and he’ll 
brag about that all tlie time when he isn’t picking up live wires 
or getting in front of street cars or paying out money to wire- 
tappers or standing under a safe that’s being hoisted into a sky- 
scraper. When a New Yorker docs loosen up,’ says I, ‘ it’s like 
tlie spring decomposition of the ice jam in the Allegheny River. 
He’ll swamp you with cracked ice and backwater if you don’t 
get out of the way. 
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** ‘ It’s mighty lucky for us, Andy,’ says I, * that this cigar 
exponent with the parsley dressing saw fit to bedeck us with his 
childlike trust and altruism. For,’ says I, * this money of his is 
an eyesore to my sense of rectitude and ciics. We can’t take it, 
Andy; you know we can’t,* says I, ‘ for we haven’t a shadow of a 
title to it — not a shadow. If there was the least bit of a way we 
could put in a claim to it I’d be willing to see him start in for 
another twenty years and make another $5,000 for himself, but 
we haven’t sold him anything, we haven’t been embroiled in a 
trade or anything commercial. He approached us friendly,* says 
I, * and with blind and beautiful idiocy laid the stuff in our hands. 

. We’ll have to give it back to him when he wants it.* 

“ ‘ Your arguments,’ says Andy, * are past criticism or com- 
prehension. No, we can’t walk off with the money — as things 
now stand. I admire your conscious way of doing business, 
Jeff,’ says Andy, ‘ and I wouldn’t propose anything that wasn’t 
square in line with your theories of morality and initiative. 

** * But I’ll be away to-night and most of to-morrow, Jeff,* 
says Andy, * I’ve got some business affairs that I want to attend 
to. When this free greenbacks party comes in to-morrow afternoon 
hold him here till I arrive. We’ve all got an engagement for dinner, 
you know.” 

” Well, sir, about five the next afternoon in tr%>s the cigar man, 
with his eyes half open. 

“ Been having a glorious time, Mr. Peters,* $ 0 ys he. * Took in 
all the sights. I tell you New York is the onlicst f>nly. Now if you 
don’t mind,* says he, ‘ I’ll lie down on that colich and doze off 
For about nine minutes before Mr. Tucker comib. I’m not used 
to being up all night. And to-morrow, if yoU ion’t mind, Mr. 
Peters, I’ll take that five thousand. I met a mini last night that’s 
got a sure winner at the race-track to-morro«Vv. Excuse me for 
being so impolite as to go asleep, Mr. Peters.’ 

And so this inhabitant of the second city in the world reposes 
himself and begins to snore, while I sit there musing over things 
and wishing I was back in the West, where you could always 
depend on a customer fighting to keep his money hard enough 
to let your conscience take it from him. 

“ At half-past five Andy come in and sees the sleeping form. 

“ * I’ve been over to Trenton,’ says Andy, pulling a document 
out of his pocket. ‘ I think I’ve got this matter fixed up all right, 
Jeff. Look at that.’* 

“ I open the paper and see that it is a corporation charter 
issued by the State of New Jersey to * The Peters & Tucker 
Consolidated and Amalgamated Aerial Franchise Development 
Company, Limited.’ 
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“ ‘ It’s to buy up rights of way for airship lines,* explained 
Andy. * The legislature wasn’t in session, but I found a man at 
a postcard stand in the lobby that kept a stock of charters on 
hand. I’here are 100,000 shares,’ says Andy, ’ expected to reach 
a par value of $1. 1 had one blank certificate of stock printed.’ 

“ Andy takes out the blank and begins to fill it in with a 
fountain pen. 

“ ‘ The whole Bunch,’ says he, ‘ goes to our friend in dreamland 
for $5,000. Did you learn his name? * 

“ * Make it out to bearer,* says I. 

“ Wc put the certificate of slock in the cigar man’s hand and 
went out to pack our suitcases. 

“ On the ferryboat Andy says to me: ‘ Is your conscience easy 
about taking the money now, JclT? ’ 

* Why shouldn’t it be? ’ says I. ‘ Are we any better than any 
other Holding Corporation? * ** 


CONSCIENCE IN ART 

“ r NEVER could hold my partner, Andy Tucker, down to 

1 legitimate ethics of pure swindling,” said Jeff Peters to me 
one day. 

” Andy had too much imagination to be honest. He used to 
devise schemes of money-getting so fraudulent and high-financial 
that they wouldn’t have been allowed in the bylaws of a railroad 
rebate system. 

” Myself, I never believed in taking any man’s dollars unless 
I gave him something for it — something in the way of rolled gold 
jewelleri^l garden seeds, lumbago lotion, stock certificates, stove 
polish or a crack on the head to show for his money. I guess I 
must have had New England ancestors away back and inherited 
some of ihcir staunch and rugged fear of the police. 

“ But Andy’s family tree was in different kind. I don’t think 
he could have traced his descent any further back than a 
corporation. 

“ One summer while we was in the middle West, working down 
the Ohio valley with a line of family albums, headache powders 
and roach destroyer, Andy takes one of his notions of high and 
actionable financiering. 

” ‘Jeff,* says he, ‘ I’ve been thinking that wc ought to drop 
these rutabaga fanciers and give our attention to something more 
nourishing and prolific. If we keep on snapshooting these hinds 
for their egg money we’ll be classed as nature fakers. How about 
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plunging into the fastnesses of the skyscraper country and biting 
some big bull caribous in the chest? * 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ you know my idiosyncrasies. I prefer a 
square, non-illegal style of business such as we are carrying on 
now. When I take money I want to leave some tangible object 
in the other fellow’s hands for him to gaze at and to distract his 
attention from my spoor, even if it’s only a Komical Kuss Trick 
Finger Ring for Squirting Perfume in a Friend’s Eye. But if you’ve 
got a fresh idea, Andy,’ says I, ‘ let’s have a look at it. I’m not so 
wedded to petty graft that I would refuse something better in the 
way of a subsidy.’ 

“ ‘ I was thinking,’ says Andy, ‘ of a little hunt without horn, 
hound or camera among the great herd of the Midas Americanus, 
commonly known as the Pittsburg millionaires.’ 

“ ‘ In New York? * I asks. 

“ ‘ No, sir,* says Andy, ‘ in Pittsburg. Thai’s tlicir habitat. 
They don’t like New York. They go there now and then just 
because it’s expected of ’em.’ 

“ ‘ A Pittsburg millionaire in New York Ls like a fly in a cup 
of hot coffee — he attracts attention and comment, but he doesn’t 
enjoy it. New York ridicules him for “ blowing ” so much money 
in that town of sneaks and snobs, and sneers. #'he truth is, he 
don’t spend anything while he is there, I saw a memorandum 
of expenses for a ten day’s trip to Bunkum Town made by a 
Pittsburg man worth $15,000,000 once. Hcre^a (he way he set 
it down : ' 


R. R. fare to and from $ 21 00 

Cab fare to and from hotel 2 00 

Hotel bill @ $5 per day 50 00 

Tips 5>750 00 


Total $5,82300 

“ ‘ That’s the voice of New York,’ goes on Andy. ‘ The town’s 
nothing but a head waiter. If you tip it too much it’ll go and 
stand by the door and make fun of you to the hat check boy. 
When a Pittsburger wants to spend money and have a good time 
he stays at home. That’s where we’ll go to catch him.’ 

“ Well, to make a dense story more condensed, me and Andy 
cached our paris green and antipyrine powders and albums in a 
friend’s cellar, and took the trail to Pittsburg. Andy didn’t have 
any especial prospectus of chicanery and violence drawn up, but 
he always had plenty of confidence that his immoral nature would 
ri.se to any occasion that presented itself. 
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“ As a concession to my ideas of self-preservation and rectitude 
he promised that if I should take an active and incriminating 
part in any little business venture that we might work up, there 
should be something actual and cognisant to the senses of touch, 
sight, taste or smell to transfer to the victim for the money so 
my conscience might rest easy. After that I felt better and 
entered more cheerfully into the foul play. 

“ ‘ Andy,’ says I, as we strayed through the smoke along the 
cinderpath they call Smithfield Street, ‘ had you figured out 
how wc are going to get acquainted with these coke kings and 
pig iron squeezers? Not that I would decry my own worth or 
system of drawing-room deportment, and work with the olive 
fork and pic knife,’ says I, ‘ but isn’t the entree nous into the 
salons of the stogie smokers going to be harder than you imagined?’ 

“ * If there’s any handicap at all,* says Andy, ‘ it’s our own 
refinement and inherent culture. Pittsburg millionaires are a 
fine body of plain, wholehearted, unassuming, democratic men. 

* They are rough but uncivil in their manners, and though 
their ways are boisterous and unpolished, under it all they have 
a great deal of impoliteness and discourtesy. Nearly every one 
of ’em rose from obscurity,* says Andy, ‘ and they’ll live in it till 
the town gets II using smoke consumers. If we act simple and 
unaflected and don’t go too far from the saloons and keep making 
a noise like an import duty on steel rails wc won’t have any 
trouble in meeting some of ’em socially.* 

“ Well, Andy and me drifted about town three or four days 
getting our bearings. We got to knowing several millionaires by 
sight. 

“ One used to stop his automobile in front of our hotel and 
have a quart of champagne brought out to him. When the 
waiter opened it he’d turn it up to his mouth and drink it out of 
the bottle. 'I'hat showed he used to be a glas&blowcr before he 
made his money, 

“ One evening Andy failed to come to the hotel for dinner. 
About 1 1 o’clock he came into my room. 

“ * Landed one, Jeft',* says he. ‘ Twelve millions. Oil, rolling 
mills, real estate and natural gas. He’s a fine man ; no airs about 
him. Made all his money in the last five years. He’s got professors 
posting him up now on education — art and literature and haber- 
dashery and such things. 

“ ‘ When I saw him he’d just won a bet of $J 0,000 with a Steel 
Corporation man that thcrc’d be four suicides in the Allegheny 
rolling mills to-day. So everybody in sight had to walk up and 
have drinks on him. He took a fancy to me and asked me to 
dinner with him. Wc went to a restaurant in Diamond Alley 
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and sat on stools and had sparkling Moselle and clam chowder 
and apple fritters. 

“ ‘ Then he wanted to show me his bachelor apartment on 
Liberty Street. He’s got ten rooms over a fish market witli 
privilege of the bath on the next floor above. He told me it cost 
him $18,000 to furnish his apartment, and I believe it. 

“ ‘ He’s got $40,000 worth of pictures in one room, and 
$20,000 worth of curios and antiques in another. His name’s 
Scudder, and he’s 45, and taking lessons on the piano, and 
15,000 barrels of oil a day out of his wells.* 

“ * All right,’ says I. ‘ Preliminary canter satisfactory. But, 
kay vooly, voo? What good is the art junk to us? And the oil? ’ ” 

“ ‘ Now, that man,’ says Andy, sitting thoughtfully on the bed, 

* ain’t what you would call an ordinary scutt. When he was 
showing me his cabinet of art curios his face lighted up like the 
door of a coke oven. He says that if some of his big deals go 
through he’ll make J. P. Morgan’s collection of sweatshop 
tapestry and Augusta, Me., bcadwork look like the contents of 
an ostrich’s craw thrown on a screen by a magic lantern. 

“ * And then he showed me a little carving,’ went on Andy, 

* that anybody could see was a wonderful thing. It was something 
like 2,000 years old, he said. It was a lotus flower with a woman’s 
face in it carved out of a solid piece of ivory. 

“ Scudder looks it up in a catalogue and dfecribes it. An 
Egyptian carver named Khafra made two of ’em f<|r King Ramescs 
II about the year b,c. The other one can’t be fi>jUnd. The junk- 
shops and antique bugs have rubbered all £iu'0|>e for it, but it 
seems to be out of stock. Scudder paid $2,000 for the one he 
has. ; 

“ ‘ Oh, well,* says I, ‘ this sounds like the punning of a rill to 
me. I thought we came here to teach the miliionaircs business, 
instead of learning art from ’em? * ^ 

“ ‘ Be patient,’ says Andy, kindly. * Maybe wc will sec a rift 
in the smoke ere long.’ 

“ All the next morning Andy was out. I didn’t see him until 
about noon. He came to the hotel and called me into his room 
across the hall. He pulled a roundish bundle about as big as a 
goose egg out of his pocket and unwrapped it. It was an ivory 
carving just as he had described the millionaire’s to me. ^ 

“ ‘ I went in an old second-hand store and pawnshop a while 
ago,’ says Andy, ‘ and I see this half hidden under a lot of old 
daggers and truck. The pawnbroker said he’d had it several 
years and thinks it was soaked by some Arabs or Turks or some 
foreign dubs that used to live down by the river.’ 

“ ‘ I offered him $2 for it, and I must have looked like I wanted 
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it, for he said it would be taking the pumpernickle out of his 
children’s mouths to hold any conversation that did not lead up 
to a price of $335. I finally got it for $25. 

‘ Jeff,* goes on Andy, ‘ this is the exact counterpart of 
Scudder’s carving. It’s absolutely a dead ringer for it. He’U 
pay $2,000 for it as quick as he’d tuck a napkin under his chin. 
And why shouldn’t it be the genuine other one, anyhow, 
that the old gy]xsy whittled out? * 

“ ‘ Why not, indeed? ’ says I. * And how shall we go about 
compelling him to make a voluntary purchase of it? ’ 

“ Andy had his plans all ready, and I’ll tell you how wc carried 
it out. 

“ I got a pair of blue spectacles, put on my black frock coat, 
rumpled my hair up and became Prof. Pickleman. I went to 
another hotel, registered, and sent a telegram to Scudder to 
come to see me at once on important art business. The elevator 
dumped him on me in less than an hour. He was a foggy man 
with a clarion voice, smelling of Connecticut wrappers and naptha. 
“ ‘ Hallo, Profess! * he shouts. ‘ How’s your conduct? ’ 

“ I rumpled my hair some more and gave him a blue glass 
stare. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ says I, * Are you Cornelius T. Scudder? Of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania? * 

“ ‘ I am,* says he. * Come out and have a drink.* 

** * I have neither the time nor the desire,’ says I, ‘ for such 
harmful and deleterious amusements. I have come from New 
York,* says I, ‘ on a matter of busi — on a matter of art. 

“ ‘ 1 learned there that you arc the owner of an Egyptian 
ivory carving of the time of Rameses II, representing the head 
of Queen Isis in a lotus flower. There were only two of such 
carvings made. One has been lost for many years. I recently 
discovered and purchased the other in a pawn — in an obscure 
museum in Vienna. I wish to purchase yours. Name your price.* 
“ ‘ Well, the great ice jams, Profess! ’ says Scudder. ‘ Have you 
found the other one? Me sell? No. I don’t guess Cornelius 
Scudder needs to sell anything that he wants to keep. Have 
you got the carving with you Profess? * 

“ I shows it to Scudder. He examines it careful all over, 

“ ‘ It’s the article,’ says he. ‘ It’s a duplicate of mine, every line 
and curve of it. Tell you what I’ll do,* he says. ‘ I won’t sell, 
but I’ll buy. Give you $2,500 for yours.* 

“ ‘ Since you won’t sell, I will,* says I. * Large bills, please. 
I’m a man of few words. I must return to New York to-night* 
I lecture to-morrow at the aquarium.’ 

Scudder sends a cheque down and the hotel cashes it* He goes 
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off with the piece of antiquity and I hurry back to Andy's hotel, 
according to arrangement. 

“ Andy is walking up and down the room looking at his 
watch. 

“ ‘ Well? ' he says. 

“ * Twenty-five hundred,’ says I. ‘ Gash.’ 

“ ‘We’ve got just eleven minutes,’ says Andy, * to catch the 
B. & O. westbound. Grab your baggage.* 

“ ‘ What’s the hurry? ’ says I. ‘ It was a .square deal. And 
even if it was only an imitation of the original carving it’ll take 
him some time to find it out. He seemed to be sure it was the 
genuine article.* 

“ ‘ It was,’ says Andy. ‘ It was his own. When I was looking 
at his curios yesterday he stepped out of the room for a moment 
and I pocketed it. Now, will you pick up your suitcase and 
hurry? * 

“ ‘ Then,’ says I, ‘ why was that story about finding another 
one in the pawn ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,* says Andy, ‘ out of respect lor that cousciciice of yours. 
Ckime on.’ ” 


THE MAN HIGHER UP 

ACROSS our two dishes of spaghetti, in a oo(mer of Proven- 
/vzano’s restaurant, Jeff Peters was explaining to me the three 
kinds of graft. 

Every winter Jeff comes to New York to cat ipnghetti, to watch 
the shipping in East River from the depths of bb chincilla over- 
coat, and to lay in a supply of Chicago-made clotliing at one of 
the Fulton Street stores. During the other three seasons he may 
be found farther west — his range is from Spokane to I’ampa. 
In his profession he takes a pride which he supports and defends 
with a serious and unique philosophy of ethics. His profession 
is no new one. He is an incorporated, uncapitalised, unlimited 
asylum for the reception of the restless and unwise dollars of his 
fellow men. 

In the wilderness of stone in which Jeff seeks his annual lonely 
holiday he is glad to palaver of his many adventures, as a boy 
will whistle after sundown in a wood. Wherefore, I mark on 
my calendar the time of his coming, and open a question of 
privilege at Provenzano’s concerning the little wine-stained 
table in the corner between the rakish rubber plant and the 
framed palazzio della something on the wall. 
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“ There are two kinds of grafts,” said Jeff, “ that ought to be 
wiped out by law. I mean Wall Street speculation and burglary.”, 

“ Nearly everybody will agree with you as to one of them,” 
said I, with a laugh. 

” Well, burglary ought to be wiped out, too,” said Jeff; and 
I wondered whether the laugh had been redundant. 

” About three months ago,” said Jeff, “ it was my privilege 
to become familiar with a sample of each of the aforesaid branches 
of illegitimate art. I was sine qua grata with a member of the 
housebreakers* union and one of the John D. Napoleons of 
finance at the same time.** 

“ Interesting combination,” said I, with a yawn. “ Did I tell 
you I bagged a duck and a ground squirrel at one shot last week 
over in the Ramapos? ** I knew well how to draw Jeff’s stories. 

** Let me tell you first about these barnacles that clog the 
wheels of society by poisoning the springs of rectitude with their 
upas-like eye,” said Jeff with the pure gleam of the muck-raker in 
his own. 

” As I said, three months ago I got into bad company. There 
are two times in a man’s life when he does this — when he’s dead 
broke, and when he’s rich. 

” Now and then the most legitimate business runs out of luck. 
It was out in Arkansas I made the wrong turn at a cross-road, 
and drives into this town of Peavine by mistake. It seems I had 
already assaulted and disfigured Peavine the spring of the year 
before. I had sold $600 worth of young fruit trees there — plums, 
cherries, peaches and pears. The Pcaviners were keeping an eye 
on the country road and hoping I might pass that way again. 
I drove down Main Street as far as the Crystal Palace drug-store 
before I realised I had committed ambush upon myself and my 
white horse Bill. , 

“ The Pcaviners took me by surprise and Bill by the bridle 
and began a conversation that wasn’t entirely disassociated with 
the subject of fruit trees. A committee of ^em ran some trace- 
chains through the armholes of my vest and escorted me through 
their gardens and orchards. 

” I'heir fruits hadn’t lived up to their labels. Most of ’em had 
turned out to be persimmons and dogwoods, with a grove or 
two of blackjacks and poplars. The only one that showed any 
signs of bearing anything was a fine young cotton-wood that had 
put forth a hornet’s nest and half of an old corset-cover, 

“ I'hc Pcaviners protracted our fruitless stroll to the edge of 
town. They took my watch and money on account; and they 
kept Bill and the wagon as hostages. They said the first time one 
of them dogwood trees put forth an Amsden’s June peach I 
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might come back and get my things. Then they took off the 
trace-chains and jerked their thumbs in the direction oi' the 
Rocky Mountains; and I struck a Lewis and Clark lope for the 
swollen rivers and impenetrable forests. 

When I regained intellectualness I found myself walking 
into an unidentified town on the A., T. & S. F. railroad. The 
Peaviners hadn’t left anything in my pockets except a plug of 
chewing— they wasn’t after my life— and that saved it. I bit off 
a chunk and sits down on a pile of ties by the track to rccogitate 
my sensations of thought and perspicacity. 

** And then along come a fast freight which slows up a little at 
the town ; and off it drops a black bundle that rolls for twenty 
yards in a cloud of dust and then gets up and begins to spit soft 
coal and interjections. I see it is a young man broad across the 
face, dressed more for Pullmans than freights, and with a cheerful 
kind of smile in spite of it all that made Phoebe Snow’s job look 
like a chimney-sweep’s. 

“ ‘ Fall off? ’ says I. 

“ * Nunk,’ says he. ‘ Got off. Arrived at my destination. What 
town is this? * 

‘ Haven’t looked it up on the map yet,’ says I. * I got in 
about five minutes before you did. How docs it strike you? ’ 

** * Hard,’ says he, twisting one of his arms around. ‘ I believe 
that shoulder — no, it’s all right.’ 

“ He stoops over to brush the dust off his clones, when out of 
his pocket drops a fine, nine-inch burglar’s sted jimmy. He picks 
it up and looks at me sharp, and then grins ajid holds out his 
hand. | 

“ * Brother,’ says he, * greetings. Didn’t I sociyou in Southern 
Missouri last summer selling coloured sand a| half-a-dollar a 
teaspoonful to put into lamps to keep the o3 from exploding?’ 

“ * Oil,’ says I, * never explodes. It’s the gas that forms that 
explodes.’ But I shakes hands with him, anyway. 

** * My name’s Bill Bassett,’ says he to me, * and if you’ll call 
it professional pride instead of conceit, I’ll inform you that you 
have the pleasure of meeting the best burglar that ever set a 
gum-shoe on ground drained by the Mississippi River.* 

“ Well, me and this Bill Bassett sits on the ties and exchanges 
brags as artists in kindred lines will do. It seems he didn’t have a 
cent, either, and we went into close caucus. He explained why 
an able burglar sometimes had to travel on freights by telling me 
that a servant girl had played him false in Little Rock, and he 
was making a quick get-away. 

“ ‘ It’s part of my business,’ says Bill Basset, ‘ to play up to the 
ruffles when I want to make a riffle as RafHes. *Tis loves that makes 
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the Vjit go ’round. Show me a home with the swag in it 'and a 
pretty parlour-maid, and you might as well call the silver melted 
down and sold, and me spilling truffles and that Chateau stuff 
on the napkin under my chin, while the police arc calling it an 
inside job just because the old lady’s nephew teaches a Bible class. 
I first make an impression on the girl,’ says Bill, ‘ and when she 
lets me inside I make an impression on the locks. But this one 
in Little Rock done me,* says he. ‘ She saw me taking a trolley 
ride with another girl, and when I came ’round on the night she 
was to leave the door open for me it was fast. And I had keys 
made for the doors upstairs. But, no sir. She had sure cut off 
my locks. She was a Delilah,* says Bill Bassett. 

“ It seems that Bill tried to break in anyhow with his jimmy, 
but the girl emitted a succession of bravura noises like the top- 
riders of a tally-ho, and Bill had to take all the hurdles between 
there and the depot. As he had no baggage they tried hard to 
check his departure, but he made a train that was just pulling 
out. 

“ ‘ Well,* says Bill Bassett, when we had exchanged memoirs 
of our dead lives, ‘ I could eat. This town don’t look like it was 
kept under a Yale lock. Suppose we commit some mild atrocity 
that will bring in temporary expense money. I don’t suppose 
you’ve brought along any hair tonic or rolled gold watch-chains, 
or similar law-defying swindles that you could sell on the plaza 
to the pikers of the paretic populace, have you? ’ 

“ ‘ No,* says I, * I left an elegant line of Patagonian diamond 
earrings and rainy-day sunbursts in my valise at Peavine. But 
they’re to slay there till some of them black-gum trees begin to 
glut the market with yellow clings and Japanese plums. 1 reckon 
we can’t count on them unless we take Luther Burbank in for a 
partner,’ 

“ ‘ Very well,* says Bassett, ‘ we’ll do the best we can. Maybe 
after dark I’ll borrow a hairpin from some lady, and open the 
Farmers and Drovers Marine Bank with it.* 

“ While we were talking, up pulls a pa.ssenger train to the depot 
nearby. A person in a high hat gets off on the wrong side of the 
train and comes tripping down the track towards us. He was 
a little, fat man with a big nose and rat’s eyes, but dressed 
expensive, and carrying a hand-satchel careful, as if it had eggs 
or railroad bonds in it. He passes by us and keeps on down the 
track, not appearing to notice the town. 

“ ‘ Come on,’ sa)^ Bill Bassett to me, starting after him. 

“ * Where? * I asks. 

“ ‘ Lordy! ’ says Bill, * had you forgot you was in the desert? 
Didn’t you see Colonel Manna drop down right before your eyes? 
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Don’t you hear the rustling of General Raven’s wings? I’m 
surprised at you, Elijah.’ 

“ We overtook the stranger in the edge of some woods, and, 
as it was after sun-down and in a quiet place, nobody saw us 
stop him. Bill takes the silk hat off the man’s head and brushes it 
with his sleeve and puts it back. 

“ What does this mean, sir? * says the man. 

“ ‘ When I wore one of these,’ says Bill, ‘ and felt embarrassed, 
I always done that. Not having one now I had to use yours. I 
hardly know how to begin, sir, in explaining our business with 
you, but I guess we’ll try your pockets first.’ 

“ Bill Bassett felt in all of them, and looked disgusted. 

“ ‘ Not even a watch,* he says. ‘ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 
you whited sculpture? Going about dressed like a head-waiter, 
and financed like a Count. You haven’t even got carfare. What 
did you do with your transfer? * 

“ The man speaks up and says he has no assets or valuables of 
any sort. But Bassett takes his hand-satchel and opens it. Out 
comes some collars and socks and a half a page of a newspaper 
clipped out. Bill reads the clipping careful, and holds out his 
hand to the held-up party. 

“ ‘ Brother,’ says he, “ greetings! Accept the apologies of 
friends. I am Bill Bassett, the burglar. Mr. Peters, you must 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred E. Ricks. Shake hands. 
Mr. Peters,’ says Bill, ‘ stands about half-way l^etwccn me and 
you, Mr. Ricks, in the line of havoc and corruption. He always 
gives something for the money he gets. I’m gltd to meet you, 
Mr. Ricks — you and Mr. Peters. I'his is the first time I ever 
attended a full gathering of the National Syriod of Sharks— 
housebreaking, swindling, and financiering all represented. Please 
examine Mr. Rick’s credentials, Mr. Peters.’ 

“ The piece of newspaper that Bill Bassett handed me had a 
good picture of this Ricks on it. It was a Chicago paper, and it 
had obloquies of Ricks in every paragraph. By reading it over 
I harvested the intelligence that said alleged Ricks had laid off 
all that portion of the Slate of Florida tliat lies under water into 
town lots and sold ’em to alleged innocent investors from Ixis 
magnificently furnished offices in C^hicago. Aficr he had taken 
in a hundred thousand or so dollars one of these fussy purchasers 
that are always making trouble (I’ve had ’em actually try gold 
watches I’ve sold ’em with acid) took a cheap excursion down to 
the land where it is always just before supper to look at his lot 
and see if it didn’t need a new paling or two on the fence, and 
market a few lemons in time for the Christmas present trade. 
He hires a surveyor to find his lot for him. They run the line out 
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and find the flourishing town of Paradise Hollow, so advertised, 
to be about 40 rods and 16 poles S., 27®E. of the middle of Lake 
Okeechobee. This man’s lot was under thirty-six feet of water, 
and, besides, had been pre-empted so long by the alligators and 
gars that liis title looked fishy. 

Naturally, the man goes back to Chicago and makes it as 
hot fi'r Alfred E, Ricks as the morning after a prediction of snow 
by the weather bureau. Ricks defied the allegation, but he couldn’t 
deny the alligators. One morning the papers came out with a 
column about it, and Ricks come out by the fire-escape. It seems 
the alleged authorities had beat him to the safe-deposit box where 
he kept his winnings, and Ricks has to westward ho! with only 
feetwear and a dozen 15^ English pokes in his shopping bag. 
He happened to have some milage left in his book, and that took 
him as far as the town in the wilderness where he was spilled out 
on me and Bill Bassett as Elijah III with not a raven in sight for 
any of us. 

“ Then this Alfred E, Ricks lets out a squeak that he is hungry, 
too, and denies the hypothesis that he is good for the value, let 
alone the price, of a meal. And so, there was the three of us, 
representing, if we had a mind to draw syllogisms and parabolas, 
labour and trade and capital. Now, when trade has no capital 
there isn’t a dicker to be made. And when capital has no money 
there’s a stagnation in steak and onions. That put it up to the 
man with the jimmy. 

“ ‘ Brother bushrangers,’ says Bill Bassett, ‘ never yet, in trouble, 
did I desert a pal. Hard by, in yon wood, I seem to see unfurnished 
lodgings. Let us go there and wail till dark.’ 

“ There was an old, deserted cabin in the grove, and we three 
took possession of it. After dark Bill Bassett tells us to wait, and 
goes out for half an hour. He comes back with a armful of bread 
and spareribs and pics. 

** * Panhandled ’em at a farmhouse on Washita Avenue,* says 
he. * Eat, drink, and be leary.’ 

** The full moon was coming up bright, so we sat on the floor 
of the cabin and ate in the light of it. And this Bill Bassett begins 
to brag. 

“ * Sometimes,’ says he, with his mouth full of country produce, 

’ I lose all patience with you people that think you are higher up 
in the profession than I am. Now, what could either of you have 
done in the present emergency to set us on our feet again? Gould 
you do it, Pvicksy? ’ 

“ ‘ I must confess, Mr. Bassett,* says Ricks, speaking nearly 
inaudible out of a slice of pie, ‘ that at this immediate juncture 
I could not, perhaps, promote an enterprise to relieve the situation. 
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Large operations, such as I direct, naturally require careful 

preparation in advance. I * 

“ ‘ I know, Ricksy,’ breaks in Bill Bassett. ‘ You needn’t finish. 
You need $500 to make the first payment on a blonde typewriter, 
and four roomsful of quartered oak furniture. And you need 
$500 more for advertising contracts. And you need two weeks* 
time for the fish to begin to bite. Your line of relief would be about 
as useful in an cmergccy as advocating municipal ownership to 
cure a man suffocated by eighty-cent gas. And your graft ain’t 
much swifter, Brother Peters,* he winds up. 

“ * Oh,’ says I, ‘ I haven’t seen you turn anything into gold 
with your wand yet, Mr. Good Fairy. ’Most anybody could rub 
the magic ring for a little left-over victuals.* 

“ ‘ That w'as only getting the pumpkin ready,’ says Bassett, 
braggy and chceAil. The coach and six-11 drive up to the door 
before you know it. Miss Cinderella. Maybe you’ve got some 
scheme under your sleeve-holders that will give us a start.* 

“ ‘ Son,* says I, ‘ I’m fifteen years older than you are, and young 
enough yet to take out an endowment policy. I’ve been broke 
before. We can see the lights of that town not half a mile away. 

I learned under Montague Silver, the greatest street man that 
ever spoke from a wagon. There are hundreds of men walking 
those streets this moment with grease spots on thw clothes. Give 
me a gasoline lamp, a dry-goods box, and a two-dollar bar of 

white Castile soap, cut into little * 

“ * Where’s your two dollars? ’ snickered Bpl Bassett into 
my discourse. There was no use arguing with th^t burglar. 

No,* he goes on; * you’re both babes-in-the^ood. Finance 
has closed the mahogany desk, and trade has pt^tiiiic shutters up. 
Both of you look to labour to start the wheels gping. All right. 
You admit it. To-night I’ll show you what BipH Bassett can do.* 
** Bassett tells me and Ricks not to leave the c^bin till he comas 
back, even if it’s daylight, and then he starts towards town, 
whistling gay. 

“ This Alfred E. Ricks pulls off his shoes and his coat, lays a 
silk handkerchief over his hat, and lays down on the floor. 

“ ‘ I think I will endeavour to secure a little slumber,* he 
squeaks. * The day has been fatiguing. Gk>od-night, my dear 
Mr. Peters.* 

“ My regards to Morpheus,’ says I. * I think I’ll sit up a while.’ 
“ About two o’clock, as near as I could guess by my watch in 
Peavine, home comes our labouring man and kicks up Ricks, and 
calls us to the streak of bright moonlight shining in the cabin door. 
Then he spreads out five packages of one thousand dollars each 
on the floor, and begins to cackle over the nest-egg like a hen. 
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‘ ril tell you a few things about that town,’ says he. ‘ It’s 
named Rocky Springs, and they’re building a Masonic temple, 
and it looks like the Democratic candidate for mayor is going to 
get soaked by a Pop, and Judge Tucker’s wife, who has been down 
with pleurisy, is some better. I had a talk on these liliputian 
thesises before I could get a siphon in the fountain of knowledge 
that I was after. And there’s a bank there called the Lumber- 
man’s Fidelity and Ploughman’s Savings Institution. It closed for 
business yesterday with $23,000 cash on hand. It will open 
this morning with $18,000 — all silver — that’s the reason I didn’t 
bring more. There you are, trade and capital. Now, will you 
be bad? * 

“ * My young friend,* says Alfred E. Ricks, holding up his 
hand, ‘have you robbed this bank? Dear n^c, dear me!’ 

“ ‘ You couldn’t call it that,’ says Bassett. ‘ “ Robbing ” 
sounds harsh. All I had to do was to find out what street it was 
on. That town is so quiet that I could stand on the corner and 
hear the tumblers clicking in that safe lock — “ right to left 
twice to 80; right once to Go; left to 15 ” — as plain as the Yale 
captain giving orders in the football dialect. Now, boys,* says 
Bassett, ‘ this is an early rising town They tell me the citizens 
arc all up and stirring before daylight. I asked what for, and 
they said because breakfast was ready at that time. And what 
of merry Robin Hood? It must be Yoicks! and away with the 
tinkers’ chorus. I’ll stake you. How much do you want? 
Speak up. Capital.’ 

“ ‘ My dear young friend,” says this ground squirrel of a Ricks, 
standing on his hind legs and juggling nuts in his paws, ‘ I have 
friends in Denver who would assist me. If I had a hundred 
dollars I * 

” Bassett unpins a package of the currency and throws five 
twenties to Ricks. 

“ ‘ 1 rade, how much ? ’ he says to me. 

“ ‘ Put your money up, Labour,* says I. ‘ I never yet drew 
upon honest toil for its hard-earned pittance. The dollars I get 
are surplus ones that are burning the pockets of damfools and 
greenhorns. When I stand on a street corner and sell a solid 
gold ring diamond to a yap for $3.00, I make just $2.60. And 
I know he’s going to give it to a girl in return for all the benefits 
accruing from a $125.00 ring. His profits are $122.00. Which of 
us is the biggest fakir? ’ 

“ ‘ And when you sell a poor woman a pinch of sand for fifty 
cents to keep her lamp from exploding,’ says Bassett, ‘ what do 
you figure her gross earnings to be, with sand at forty cents a 
ton? * 
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“ ‘ Listen,’ says I, ‘ I instruct her to keep her lamp clean and 
well filled. If she does that it can’t burst. And with the sand in 
it she knows it can’t and she don’t worry. It’s a kind of Industrial 
Christian Science. She pays fifty cents, and gets both Rockefeller 
and Mrs. Eddy on the job. It ain’t everybody that can let the 
gold-dust twins do their work.’ 

“ Alfred E. Ricks all but licks the dust off of Bill Bassett’s shoes. 

‘ My dear young friend,’ says he, ‘ I will never forget your 
generosity. Heaven will reward you. But let me implore you to 
turn from your ways of violence and crime.’ 

“ * Mousie,’ says Bill, ‘ the hole in the wainscoting for yours. 
Your dogmas and inculcations sound to me like the last words of 
a bicycle pump. What has your high moral, elevator-service 
system of pillage brought you to? Penuriousness and want. 
Even brother Peters, who insists upon contaminating the art of 
robbery with theories of commerce and trade, admitted he was 
on the lift. Both of you live by the gilded rule. Brother Peters,’ 
says Bill, ‘ you’d better choose a slice of this embalmed currency. 
You’re welcome.’ 

“ I told Bill Bassett once more to put this money in his pocket. 
I never had the respect for burglary that some people have. I 
always gave something for the money I took, even if it was only 
some little , trifle o( a souvenir to remind ’em not to get caught 
again. 

** And then Alfred E. Ricks grovels at Bill’s fect again, and bids 
us adieu. He says he will have a team at a farmhouse, and drive 
to the station below, and take the train for Detiver. It salubrifled 
the atmosphere when that lamentable bollworm took his de- 
parture. He was a disgrace to every non-industrial profession 
in the country. With all his big schemes and fine offices he had 
wound up unable even to get an honest meal except by the kind- 
ness of a strange and maybe unscrupulous burglar. I was glad 
to see him go, though I felt a little sorry for him, now that he was 
ruined for ever. What could such a man do without a big capital 
to work with? Why, Alfred E. Ricks, as we left him, was as 
helpless as a turtle on its back. He couldn’t have worked a scheme 
to beat a little girl out of a penny slate-pencil. 

“ When me and Bill Bassett was left alone I did a little slcight- 
of-mind turn in my head with a trade secret at the end of it. 
Thinks I, I’ll show this Mr. Burglar Man the difTerence between 
business and labour. He had hurt some of my professional self- 
adulation by casting his Persians upon commerce and trade. 

“ ‘ I won’t take any of your money as a gift, Mr. Basset,’ said 
I to him, ‘ but if you’ll pay my expenses as a travelling companion 
until we get out the danger zone of the immoral deficit you 
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have caused in this town’s finances to-night I’ll be obliged.’ 

“ Bill Bassett agreed to that, and we hiked westward as soon 
as we could catch a safe train. 

“When we got to a town in Arizona caDed Los Perros I 
suggested that we once more try our luck on terra-cotta. That 
was the home of Montague Silver, my old instructor, now retired 
from business. I knew Monty would stake me to web money if 
1 could show him a fly buzzing ’round in the locality. Bill Bassett 
said all towns looked alike to him as he worked mainly in the 
dark. So we got off the train in Los Perros, a fine little town in 
the silver region. 

“ I had an elegant little sure thing in the way of a commercial 
slungshot that I intended to hit Bassett behind the car with. I 
wasn’t going to take his money while he was asleep, but I was 
going to leave him with a lottery ticket that would represent in 
experience to him $4,755 — I think that was the amount he had 
when we got off* the train. But the first time I hinted to him 
about an investment, he turns on me and disencumbers himself 
of the following terms and expressions. 

“ * Brother Peters,’ says he, ‘ it ain’t a bad idea to go into an 
enterprise of some kind, as you suggest. I think I will. But if I 
do it will be such a cold proposition that nobody but Robert E. 
Peary and Charlie Fairbanks will be able to sit on the board of 
directors.’ 

“ * I thought you might want to turn your money over,* says I. 

“ * I do,’ says he, * frequently. I can’t sleep on one side all 
night, ril tell you, Brother Peters,’ says he, ‘ I’m going to start 
a poker room. I don't seem to care for the humdrum swindling, 
such as peddling egg-beaters and working off breakfast food on 
Barnum and Bailey for sawdast to strew in their circus rings. 
But the gambling business,’ says he, ‘ from the profitable side of 
the table is a good compromise between swiping silver spoons 
and selling penwipers at a Waldorf-Astoria charity bazaar.’ 

“ ‘ Then,* says I, ‘ Mr. Bassett, you don’t care to talk over my 
little business proposition? * 

“ * Why,* says he, ‘ do you know, you can’t get a Pasteur 
institute to start up within fifty miles of where I live. I bite so 
seldom.* 

“ So Bassett rents a room over a saloon and looks around for 
some furniture and chromos. The same night I went to Monty 
Silver’s house, and he let me have $200 on my prospects. Then 
I went to the only store in Los Perros that sold playing cards and 
bought every deck in the house. The next morning when the 
store opened I was there bringing all the cards back with me. I 
said ilxat my partner that was going to back me in the game had 
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changed his mind; and I wanted to sell the cards back again. 
The storekeeper took ’em at half price. 

** Yes, I was seventy-five dollars loser up to that time. But 
while I had the cards that night I marked every one in every deck. 
That was labour. And then trade and commerce had their innings, 
and the bread I had cast upon the waters began to come back in 
the form of cottage pudding with wine sauce. 

“ Of course I was among the first to buy chips at Bill Bassett’s 
game. He had bought the only cards there was to be had in 
town; and I knew the back of every one of them better than I 
know the back of my head when the barber show's me my haircut 
in the two mirrors. 

“ When the game closed I had the five thousand and a few 
odd dollars, and ail Bill Bassett had was the wanderlust and a 
black cat he had bought for a mascot. Bill shook hands with me 
when I left. 

“ * Brother Peters,* says he, ‘ I have no business being in business. 
I was preordained to labour. When a No. i burglar tries to make 
a James out of his jimmy he perpetrates an improfundity. You 
have a well-oiled and efficacious system of luck at cards,’ says he. 
* Peace go with you.’ And I never afterwards sees Bill Bassett 
again,” 

“ Well, Jeff,” said I, when the Autolycan adiventurer seemed 
to have divulged the gist of his talc, “ I hope you took care of 
the money. That would be a respccta — that ^ a considerable 
working capital if you should choose some 4*7 to settle down 
to some sort of regular business.” / 

“ Me? ” said Jeff, virtuously. “ You can be^ I’ve taken care 
of that five thousand.” ^ 

He tapped his coat over the region of his chest exultantly. 

“ Gold mining stock,” he explained, “ every cent of it. Shares 
par value one dollar. Bound to go up 500 per cent within a 
year. Nonassessable. The Blue Gopher Mine. Just discovered 
a month ago. Better get in yourself if you’ve any spare dollars 
on hand.” 

“ Sometimes,” said I, ” these mines are not ” 

” Oh, this one’s solid as an old goose,” said Jeff. “ Fifty 
thousand dollars* worth of ore in sight, and 10 per cent monthly 
earnings guaranteed.” 

He drew a long envelope from his pocket and cast it on the 
table. 

“ Always carry it with me,” said he. ” So the burglar can’t 
corrupt or the capitalist break in and water it.” 

I looked at the beautifully engraved certificate of stock. 

” In Colorado, I sec,” said I. “ And, by the way, Jeff, what was 
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the name of the little man who went to Denver — the one you and 
Bill met at the station? ’* 

“ Alfred E. Ricks,** said Jeff, “ was the toad*s designation.** 
“ I see,** said 1, “ the president of this mining company signs 

himself A. L. Fredericks. I was wondering ** 

“ Let me see that stock,’* said Jeff quickly, almost snatching it 
from me. 

To mitigate, even though slightly, the embarrassment I 
summoned the waiter and ordered another bottle of the Barbera. 
1 thought it was the least I could do. 


A TEMPERED WIND 

T he first time my optical nerves w'as disturbed by the sight 
of Buckingham Skinner was in Kansas City. I was standing 
on a corner when I see Buck stick his straw-coloured head out 
of a third-story window of a business block and holler, “ Whoa, 
there! Whoa! ** like you would in endeavouring to assuage a team 
of runaway mules. 

I looked around; but all the animals I see in sight is a policeman 
having his shoes shined, and a couple of delivery wagons hitched 
to posts. Then in a minute downstairs tumbles this Buckingham 
Skinner, and runs to the corner, and stands and gazes down the 
other street at the imaginary dust kicked up by the fabulous 
hoofs of the fictitious team of chimerical quadrupeds. And then 
B. Skinner goes hack up to the third-story room again, and I see 
that the lettering on the window is “ The Farmers* Friend Loan 
Company.” 

By and by Straw-top comes down again, and I crossed the 
Street to meet him, for I had my ideas. Yes, sir, when I got close 
I could see where he overdone it. He was Rcub all right as far 
as his blue jeans and cowhide boots went, but he had a matinee 
actor’s hands, and the rye straw stuck over his ear looked like it 
belonged to the property man of the Old Homestead Co. Curiosity 
to know what his graft was got the best of me. 

” Was that your team broke away and run just now? ** I asks 
him, polite. “ I tried to stop ’em,” says I, ” but I couldn’t. I guess 
they’re half-w^y to the farm by now,” 

“ Gosh blame them darned mules,” says Straw-top, in a voice 
so good that I nearly apologised; ” they’re a’lus bustin’ loose.” 
And then he looks at me close, and then he takes off his hayseed 
hat, and says, in a different voice: 

** I’d like to shake hands with Parlcy-voo-Pickcns* the greatest, 
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Street man in the West, barring only Montague Silver, which you 
can no more than allow/' 

I let him shake hands with me. 

“ I learned under Silver,” I said; “ I don’t begrudge him the 
lead. But what’s your graft, son? I admit that the phantom flight 
of the non-existing animals at which you remarked ‘ Whoa ! ’ has 
puzzled me somewhat. How do you win out on the trick? " 

Buckingham Skinner blushed. 

“ Pocket money,** says he; “ that’s all. I am temporarily 
unfinanced. This little coup de rye straw is good for forty dollars 
in a town of this size. How do I work it? Why, I involve myself, 
as you perceive, in the loathsome apparel of the rural dub. Thus 
embalmed I am Jonas Stubblefield — a name impossible to 
improve upon. I repair noisily to the office of some loan company 
conveniently located in the third-floor front. There I lay my 
hat and my yarn gloves on the floor and ask to mortgage my farm 
for $2,000 to pay for my sister’s musical education in Europe. 
Loans like that always suit the loan companies. It’s ten to one 
that when the note falls due the foreclosure will be leading the 
semi-quavers by a couple of lengths. 

“ Well, sir, I reach in my pocket for the abstract of title; but 
I suddenly hear my team running away. I run to the window 
and emit the word — or exclamation, whichever it may be — viz 
‘ Whoa ! ’ I'hcn I hush downstairs and down the iireet, returning 
in a few minutes. ‘ Dang them mules,’ I says; ^ they done run 
away and busied the double tree and two traces^ Now I got to 
hoof it home, for I never brought no money along. Reckon we’ll 
talk about that loan some other time, gcn’lcmcn.* 

“ Then I spreads out my tarpaulin, like the Israelites, and waits 
for the manna to drop, 

“ ‘ Why, no, Mr. Stubblefield,’ says the lobster-coloured party 
in the specs and dotted pique vest; ‘ oblige us by accepting this 
tcn-dollar bill until to-morrow. Get your harness repaired and 
call in at ten. We’ll be pleased to accommodate you in the matter 
of this loan.* 

“ It’s a slight thing,” says Buckingham Skinner, modest, “ but, 
as I said, only for temporary loose change.” 

“ It’s nothing to be ashamed of,” says I, in re.spect for his 
mortification; “ in case of an emergency. Of course, it’s small 
compared to organising a trust or bridge whist, but even the 
Chicago University had to be started in a small way.” 

“ What’s your graft these days? ” Buckingham Skinner asks 
me. 

“ The legitimate,” says I. “ I’m handling rhinestones and 
Dr. Oleum Sinapi’s Electric Headache Battery and the Swiss 
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Warbler’s Bird Call, a small lot of the new queer ones and twos, 
and the Bonanza Budget, consisting of a rolled-gold wedding and 
engagement ring, six Egyptian lily bulbs, a combination pickle 
fork and nail-clipper, and fifty engraved visiting cards — no two 
names alike — all for the sum of 38 cents.” 

“ 1 wo months ago,” says Buckingham Skinner, “ I was doing 
well down in Texas with a patent instantaneous fire kindler made 
of compressed wood ashes and benzine. I sold loads of ’em in towns 
where they like to burn niggers quick, without having to ask 
somebody for a light. And just when I was doing the best they 
strikes oil down there and puts me out of business. ‘ Your 
machine’s too slow, now, pardner,’ they tells me, ‘ We can have 
a coon in hell with this here petroleum before your old flint and 
tirdcr truck can get him warm enough to perfess religion.* And 
so I gives up tlie kindler and drifts up here to K.C. This little 
curtain-raiser you seen me doing, Mr. Pickens, with the simulated 
farm and the hypothetical team, ain’t in my line at all, and I’m 
ashamed you found me working it.” 

“ No man,” says I, kindly, ” need to be ashamed of putting the 
skibunk on a loan corporation for even so small a sum as ten 
dollars, when he is financially abashed. Still, it wasn’t quite 
the proper thing. It’s too much like borrowing money without 
paying it back.” 

1 liked Buckingham Skinner from the start, for as good a man 
as ever stood over the axles and breathed gasoline smoke. And 
pretty soon we gets thick, and I let him in on a scheme I’d had in 
mind for some time, and offers to go partners. 

” Anything,” says Buck, ” that is not actually dishonest will 
find me willing and ready. Let us perforate into the inwardness 
of your proposition. I tecl degraded when I am forced to wear 
property straw in my hair and assume a bucolic air for the small 
sum of ten dollars. Actually, Mr. Pickens, it makes me feel like 
the Ophelia of the Great Occidental All-Star One-Night Con- 
solidated Theatrical Aggregation.” 

This scheme of mine was one that suited my proclivities. By 
nature I am some sentimental, and have always felt gentle towards 
the mollifying elements of existence. I am disposed to be lenient 
with the arts and sciences; and I find time to instigate a cordiality 
for the more human works of nature, such as romance and the 
atmosphere and grass and poetry and the Seasons. I never skin 
a sucker witliout admiring the prismatic beauty of his scales. 
I never sell a little auriferous trifle to the man with the hoe without 
noticing the beautiful harmony there is between gold and green. 
And that’s why I liked this scheme; it was so full of outdoor air 
and landscapes and easy money. 
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We had to have a young lady assistant to help us work this 
graft; and I asked Buck if he knew of one to fill the bill, 

“ One,** says I, “ that is cool and wise and strictly business 
from her pompadour to her Oxfords. No ex-toe dancers or 
gum-chewers or crayon portrait canvassers for tliis,** 

Buck claimed he knew a suitable feminine and he takes me 
around to see Miss Sarah Malloy. The minute I see her I am 
pleased. She looked to be the goods as ordered. No sign of the 
three p’s about her — no peroxide, patchouli, nor peau de soie; 
about twenty-two, brown hair, pleasant ways — the kind of a 
lady for the place. 

“ A description of the sandbag, if you please,** she begins. 

“ Why; ma*am,*’ says I, “ this graft of ours is so nice and 
refined and romantic, it would make the balcony scene in 
* Romeo and Juliet ’ look like second-story work.” 

We talked it over, and Miss Malloy agreed to come in as a 
business partner. She said she was glad to get a chance to give 
up her place as stenographer and secretary to a suburban lot 
company, and go into something respectable. 

This is the way we worked our scheme. First, I figured it out 
by a kind of a proverb. The best grafts in the world are built up 
copybook maxims and psalms and proverbs and Esau’s fables. 
They seem to kind of hit off human nature. Our peaceful little 
swindle was constructed on the old saying: “ The whole push 
loves a lover.” > 

One evening Buck and Miss Malloy drives up ike blazes in a 
buggy to a farmer’s door. She is pale but affectioiite, clinging to 
his arm — always clinging to his arm. Any one Cftil see that she is 
a peach and of the cling variety. They claim tb^ arc eloping for 
to be married on account of cruel parents. They i«k where they 
can find a preacher. Farmer says, ” B’gum there ain’t any 
preacher nighcr than Reverend Abels, four miles over on Caney 
Creek.” Farmeress wipes her hand on her apron and rubbers 
through her specs. 

Then lo, and look ye! Up the road from the other way joggs 
Parleyvoo Pickens in a gig, dressed in black, white necktie, long 
face, sniffing his nose, emitting a spurious kind of noise resembling 
the long-meter doxology. 

” B’jinksl ” says the farmer, ” if that ain’t a preacher now! ** 

It transpires that I am Rev. Abijah Green, travelling over to 
Little Bethel school-house for to preach next Sunday. 

The young folks will have it they must be married, for pa is 
pursuing them with the plotigh mules and the buckboard. So 
the Reverend Green, after hesitation, marries ’em in farmer’s 
parlour. And farmer grins and has in cider, and says ” B’gum! ” 
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and farmeress snifllcs a bit and pats the bride on the shoulder. 
And Parleyvoo Pickens, the wrong reverend, writes out a marriage 
certificate, and farmer and farmeress sign it as witnesses. And 
the parties of the first, second, and third part gets in their vehicles 
and rides away. Oh, that was an idyllic graft! True love and the 
lowing kinc and the sun shining on the red bams — it certainly 
had all other impostures I know about beat to a batter. 

I suppose I happened along in time to marry Buck and Miss 
Malloy at about twenty farm-houses. I hated to think how the 
romance was going to fade later on when all them marriage 
certificates turned up in banks where we*d discounted ’em, and 
the farmers had to pay them notes of hand they’d signed, running 
from $300 to $500. 

On the r5th day of May us three divided about $6000. 

Miss Malloy nearly cried with joy. You don’t often sec a tender- 
hearted girl or one that was so bent on doing right. 

Boys,” says she, dabbing her eyes with a little handkerchief, 

this stake comes in handier than a powder rag at a fat men’s 
ball. It gives me a chance to reform. I was trying to get out of 
the real estate business when you fellows came along. But if 
you hadn’t taken me in on this neat little proposition for removing 
the cuticle of the rutabaga propogators I’m afraid I’d have got 
into something worse. I was about to accept a place in one of 
these Women’s Auxiliary Bazaars, where they build a parsonage 
by selling a spoonful of chicken salad and a cream-puff for seventy- 
five cents and calling it a Business Men’s Lunch. 

“ Now I can go into a square, honest business and give all them 
queer jobs the shake. I’m going to Cincinnati and start a palm 
reading and clairvoyant joint. As Madame Saramaloi, Egyptian 
Sorceress, I shall give everybody a dollar’s worth of good honest 
prognostication. Good-bye, boys. Take my advice and go into 
some decent fake. Get friendly with the police and newspapers 
and you’ll be all right.” 

So then we all shook hands, and Miss Malloy left us. Me and 
Buck also rose up and sauntered off a few hundred miles; for we 
didn’t care to be around when them marriage certificates fell due. 

With about $4,000 between us we hit that bumptious little town 
off the New Jersey coast they call New York, 

If there ever was an aviary over-stocked with jays it is that 
Yaptown-on-the-Hudson. Cosmopolitan they call it. You bet. 
So’s a piece of fly-paper. You listen close when they’re buzzing and 
trying to pull their feet out of the sticky stuff. “ Little old New 
York’s good enough for us ” — that’s what they sing. 

There’s enough Reuhs walk down Broadway in one hour to 
buy up a week’s output of the factory in Augusta, Maine, that 
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makes Knaughty Knovelties and the little Phine Phun oroide gold' 
finger ring that sticks a needle in your friend’s hand. 

You’d think New York people was all wise; but no. They don’t 
get a chance to Icam. jSverything’s too compressed. Even the 
hayseeds are baled hayseeds. But what else can you expect from 
a town that’s shut off from the world by tlie ocean on one side 
and New Jersey on the other? 

It’s no place for an honest grafter with a small capital. There’s 
too big a protective tariff on bunco. Even when Giovanni sells 
a quart of warm worms and chestnut hulls he has to hand out a 
pint to an insectivorous cop. And the hotel man charges double 
for everything in the bill that he sends by the patrol wagon to 
the altar where the duke is about to marry the heiress. 

But old Badville-ncar-Goney is the ideal burg for a refined piece 
of piracy if you can pay the bunco duty. Imported grafts come 
pretty high. I'he custom-house officers that look after it carry 
clubs, and it’s hard to smuggle in even a bib-and- tucker swindle 
to work Brooklyn with unless you can pay the toll. But now, me 
and Buck, having capital, descends upon New York to try and 
trade the metropolitan backwoodsmen a few glass beads for real 
estate just as the Vans did a hundred or two years ago. 

At an East Side hotel we gets acquainted with Romulus G. 
Atterbury, a man with the finest head for financial operations I 
ever saw. It was all bald and glossy except for grey side whiskers. 
Seeing that head behind and office railing, and ypu’d deposit a 
million with it without receipt. This Atterbury was well dressed, 
though he ate seldom; and the synopsis of his talk would make the 
conversation of a siren sound like a cab driver’s kitk. He said he 
used to be a member of the Stock Exchange, but some of the big 
capitalists got jealous and formed a ring that forced him to sell 
his seat. 

Atterbury got to liking me and Buck and he began to throw on 
the canvas for us some of the schemes that had caused his hair 
to evacuate. He had one scheme for starting a National Bank 
on $45 that made the Mississippi Bubble look as solid as a glass 
marble. He talked this to us for three days, and when his throat 
was good and sore we told him about the roll we had. Atterbury 
borrowed a quarter from us and went out and got a box of throat 
lozenges and started all over again. This time he talked bigger 
things, and he got us to see ’em 21s he did. The scheme he laid 
out looked like a sure winner, and he talked me and Buck into 
putting our capital against his burnished dome of thought. It 
looked all right for a kid-gloved graft. It seemed to be just about 
an inch and a half outside of the reach of the police, and as money- 
making as a mint. It was iust what me and Buck wanted a 
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regular business at a permanent stand, with an open air spieling 
with tonsillitis on the street corners every evening. 

So, in six weeks, you see a handsome furnished set of offices 
dowm in the Wall Street neighbourhood, with “ The Golconda 
Gold Bond and Investment Company ** in gilt letters on the door. 
And you see in his private room, with the door open, the secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Buckingham Skinner, costumed like the lilies 
of the conservatory, with his high silk hat close to his hand. Nobody 
yet ever saw Buck outside of an instantaneous reach for his hat. 

And you might perceive the president and general manager, 
Mr. R. G. Atterbury, with his priceless polished poll, busy in the 
main office dictating letters to a shorthand countess, who has got 
pomp and a pompadour that is no less than a guarantee to 
investors. 

There is a bookkeeper and an assistant, and a general atmosphere 
of varnish and culpability. 

At another desk the eye is relieved by the sight of an ordinary 
man, attired with unscrupulous plainness, sitting with his feet 
up, eating apples, with his obnoxious hat on the back of his head. 
I’hat man is no other than Colonel Tecumseh (once “ Parleyvoo ’*) 
Pickens, the vice-president of the company. 

“ No recherche rags for me,” I says to Atterbury when we 
was organising the stage properties of the robbery. “ Tm a plain 
man,” says I, ” and I do not use pyjamas, French, or military 
hair brushes. Cast me for the role of the rhinestone-in-thc-rough, 
or I don’t go on exhibition. If you can use me in my natural, 
though displeasing form, do so.” 

“ Dress you up? ” said Atterbury; “ I should say not! Just 
as you are you’re worth more to the business than a whole roomful 
of the things they pin chrysanthemums on. You’re to play the 
part of the solid but dishevelled capitalist from the Far West. 
You despise the conventions. You’ve got so many stocks you can 
afford to shake socks. Conservative, homely, rough, shrewd, 
saving — that’s your pose. It’s a winner in New York. Keep your 
feet on the desk and eat apples. Whenever anybody comes in eat 
an apple. Let ’em sec you stuff the peelings in a drawer of your 
desk. Look as economical and rich and rugged as you can.” 

I followed out Atterbury’s instructions. I played the Rocky 
Mountain capitalist without ruching or frills. The way I deposited 
apple peelings to my credit in a drawer when any customers came 
in made Hetty Green look like a spendthrift. I could hear 
Atterbury saying to victims, as he smiled at me, indulgent and 
venerating, ” That’s our vice-president. Colonel Pickens . . . 
fortune in Western investments . . . delightfully plain manners, 
but . . . could sign his cheque for half a million . . • simple as 
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a child . , . wonderful head . . . conservative and careful 
almost to a fault*’* 

Atterbury managed the business. Me and Buck never quite 
understood all of it, although he explained it to us in full. It 
seems the company was a kind of co-operative one, and everybody 
that bought stock shared in the profits. First, we officers bought up 
a controlling interest — we had to have that — of the shares at 
50 cents a hundred — just what the printer charged us — and the 
rest went to the public at a dollar each. The company guaranteed 
the stockholders a profit of ten per cent each month, payable on the 
last day thereof. 

When any stockholder had paid in as much as $ 100 the company 
issued him a Gold Bond and he became a bondholder. I asked 
Atterbury one day what benefits and appurtenances these Gold 
Boneb was to an investor more so than the immunities and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the common sucker who only owned stock. 
Atterbury picked up one of them Gold Bonds, all gilt and 
lettered up with flourishes and a big red seal tied with a blue 
ribbon in a bow-knot, and he looked at rne like his feelings 
was hurt. 

** My dear Colonel Pickens,” says he, ” you hat^e no soul for 
Art. Think of a thousand homes made happy by possessing one 
of these beautiful gems of the lithographer’s skill! Think of the 
joy in the household where one of these Gold Bonds hangs by a 
pink cord to the what-not, or b chewed by thc|baby, carolling 
gleefully upon the floor! Ah, I see your eye growing moist, 
Colonel — I have touched you, have I not? ” > 

“ You have not,** says I, “ for I’ve been wflitcliing you. The 
moisture you see is apple juice. You can’t ei^act one man to 
act as a human cider-press and an art connoisseur too.” 

Atterbury attended to the details of the concern. As I under- 
stand it, they was simple. The investors in stock paid in their 
money, and — well, I guess that’s all they had to do. The 
company received it, and — I don’t call to mind anything else. 
Me and Buck knew more about selling corn salve than we did 
about Wall Street, but even we could see how the Golconda Gold 
Bond Investment Company was making money. You take in 
money and pay back ten per cent of it; it’s plain enough that 
you make a clean, legitimate profit of 90 per cent, less expenses, 
as long as the fish bite. 

Atterbury wanted to be president and treasurer too, but Buck 
winks and eye at him and says ; ” You was to furnish the brains. 
Do you call it good brain work when you propose to take in money 
at the door, too? Think again. I hereby nominate mysdf treasurer 
ad valorem, sine die, and by acclamation. I chip in that much 
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brain work free. Me and Pickens, we furnished the capital, 
and we’ll handle the unearned increment as if incremates.” 

It costs us $500 for office rent and first payment on furniture; 
$1,500 more went for printing and advertising. Atterbury knew 
his business. Three months to a minute we’ll last,” says he. 
” A day longer than that and we’ll have to either go under or go 
under an alias. By that time wc ought to clean up $60,000. And 
then a money belt and a lower berth for me, and the yellow 
journals and the furniture men can pick the bones.” 

Our ads done the work. ” Country weeklies and Washington 
hand-press dailies of course,” says I when wc was ready to make 
contracts. 

“ Man,” says Atterbury, “ as its advertising manager you would 
cause a Limburger cheese factory to remain undiscovered during 
a hot summer. 'Phe game we’re after is right here in New York 
and Brooklyn and the Harlem reading-rooms. They’re the people 
that the street-car fenders and the Answers to Correspondents 
columns and the pickpocket notices are made for. We want our 
ads in the biggest city dailies, top of column, next to editorials on 
radium and pictures of the girl doing health exercises.” 

Pretty soon the money begins to roll in. Buck didn’t have to 
pretend to be busy; his desk was piled high up with money orders 
and cheques and greenbacks. People began to drop in the office 
and buy stock every day. 

Most of the shares went in small amounts — $10 and $25, and 
$50, and a good many $2 and $3 lots. And the bald and inviolate 
cranium of President Atterbury shines with enthusiasm and 
demerit, while Colonel Tecumseh Pickens, the rude but reputable 
Croesus of the West, consumes so many apples that the peelings 
hang to the floor from the mahogany garbage chest that he calls 
his desk. 

Just as Atterbury said, we ran along about three months without 
being troubled. Buck cashed the paper as fast as it came in and 
kept the money in a safe deposit vault a block or so away. Buck 
never thought much of banks for such purposes. We paid the 
interest regular on the stock we’d sold, so there was nothing for 
anybody to squeal about. Wc had nearly $50,000 on hand and all 
three of us had been living as high as prize fighters out of training. 

One morning, as me and Buck sauntered into the office, fat 
and flippant from our noon grub, we met an easy-looking fellow, 
with a bright eye and a pipe in his mouth, coming out. We found 
Atterbury looking like he’d been caught a mile from home in a wet 
shower. 

** Know that man? ” he asked us. 

We said we didn’t. 
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** I don’t either,” says Atterbury, wiping off his head; “ but 
ril bet enough Gold Bonds to paper a cell in the Tombs, that he’s 
a newspaper reporter.” 

” What did he want? ” asks Buck. 

“ Information,” says our president. ” Said he was thinking of 
buying some stock. He asked me about nine hundred questions, 
and every one of ’em hit some sore place in the business. I know 
he’s on a paper. You can’t fool me. You see a man about half 
shabby, with an eye like a gimlet, smoking cut plug, with dandruff 
on his coat collar, and knowing more then J. P. Morgan and 
Shakespeare put together — if that ain’t a reporter I never saw one. 

I was afraid of this. I don’t mind detectives and post-office 
inspectors — I talk to ’em eight minutes and then sell ’em stock 
—but them reporters take the starch out of my collar. Boys, I 
recommend that wc declare a dividend and fade away. The signs 
point that way.” 

Me and Buck talked to Atterbury and got him to slop swearing 
and stand still. 'I'hat fellow didn’t look like a reporter to us. 
Reporters always pull out a pencil and tablet on you, and tell you 
a story you’ve heard, and strikes you for the drinks. But Atterbury 
was shaky and nervous all day. 

The next day me and Buck comes down from the hotel about 
ten-thirty. On the way we buys the papers, and the first thing wc 
see is a column on the front page about our little imposition. 
It was a shame the way that reporter intimated that we were no 
blood relatives of the late George W. Childs. He tells all about 
the scheme as he secs it, in a rich, racy kind of guying style that 
might amuse most anybody except a stockholder. Ves, Atterbury 
was right; it behooveth the gaily clad treasurer and the pearly 
paled president and the rugged vice-president of the Golconda 
Gold Bond and Investment Company to go away real sudden and 
quick that their days might be longer upon the land. 

Me and Buck hurries down to the office. Wc finds on the stairs 
and in the hall a crowd of people trying to squeeze into our 
office, which is already jammed full inside to the railing. They’ve 
nearly all got Golconda stock and Gold Bonds in their hands. 
Me and Buck judged they’d been reading the papers, loo. 

We stopped and looked at our stockholders, some surprised. 
It wasn’t quite the kind of a gang we supposed had been investing. 
They all looked like poor people; there was plenty of old women 
and lots of young girls that you’d say worked in f actories and mills. 
Some was old men that looked like war veterans, and some was 
crippled, and a good many was just kids — bootblacks and news- 
boys and messengers. Some was working-men in overalls, with 
their sleeves rolled up. No one of the gang looked like a stock- 
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holder in anything unless it was a peanut stand. But they all Imd 
Golconda stock and looked as sick as you please. 

I saw a queer kind of pale look come on Buck’s face when he 
sized uy) the crowd. He stepped up to a sickly-looking woman 
and says: “ Madam, do you own any of this stock? ” 

“ 1 f)ut in a hundred dollars,** says the woman, faint like. “ It 
was all 1 had saved in a year. One of my children is dying at home 
now and 1 haven’t a cent in the house. I came to see if I could 
di aw out some. The circulars said you could draw it at any time. 
But they say now I will lose it all.” 

There was a smart kind of a kid in the gang — I guess he was a 
newsboy. ” I got in twcnty-fi’ mister,” says he, looking hoy)cful 
ar Buck’s silk hat and clothes. “ Dey paid me two-fifty a mont’ 
ot\ it. Say, a man tells me dey can’t do dat and be on the square? 
Is dat straight? J-)o you guess I can get out my twent-fi’? ” 

Some of the old women was crying. 'Bhe factory girls was plumb 
distracted. They’d lost all their savings and they’d be docked for 
the time they lost coming to see about it. 

'Jdicre was one girl — a pretty one — in a red shawl, crying 
in the corner like her heart would dissolve. Buck goes over and 
asks her about it. 

It ain’t so much losing the money, mister,” says she, shaking 
all over, ** though I’ve be<*n two years saving it up; but Jakey 
won’t marry me now. He’ll lake Kosa Sieinfcld. I know J—J — 

J.ikcy. She’s got $.joo in tlie .savings bank. Ai, ai, ai ” she 

sings out. 

Buck looks around with that same funny look on his face. And 
then we see leaning against the wall, pulling at his pipe, with his 
eye sliining at us, this newspaper reporter. Buck and me w^alks 
over to him. 

” You’re a real interesting writer,” says Buck. “ How far do 
you mean to carry it? Anything more up your sleeve? ” 

“ Oh, I’m just waiting around,” says the reporter, smoking 
aw'ay, ” in case any news turns up. It’s up to your stockholders 
now. Some of them might complain, you know. Isn’t that the 
pairol wagon now? ” he says, listening to a sound outside. “ No,” 
he goes on, “ that’s Doc Whiltlcford’s old cadaver coup6 from 
the Roosevelt. I ought to know that gong. Yes, I suppose I’ve 
written some interesting stuff at times.” 

“ You wait,” .says Buck; “ I’m going to throw an item of news 
in your way.” 

Buck reaches in his pocket and hands me a key. I knew what 
lie meant before he spoke. Confounded old buccaneer — 1 knew 
what he meant. They don’t make them any better than Buck. 

” Pick,” says he, looking at me hard, “ ain’t this graft a little 
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out of our liuf*? Do we want Jakcy to marry Ros€a Steinfrld.'* 

“ YouVe got my vote,** says I. “ TIJ have it here in ten 
minutes.** And I starts for the safe deposit vaulls, 

I comes back with the money done up in a big bundle, and 
then Buck and me takes the journalist reporter around to anotlifT 
door and we let ourselves into one of the olfice rooms. 

“ Now, my literary friend,** says Burk, “ take a chair and 
keep still, and I’ll give you an interview. You see before you 
two grafters from Graflcrsvillc, Gratler County, Arkansas. JV'le 
and Pick have sold brass jewellery, hair tonic, song books, marked 
cards, patent medicines, Connecticut Smyrna rugs, furnitiue 
polish, and albums in every town from Old Point Comfort to 
the Golden Gate. We’ve grafted a dollar whenever wc saw one 
that had a surplus look to it. But we never went after the sirnolcon 
in the toe of the sock under the loose brick in the corner of the 
kitchen hearth. 'Phere’s an old saying you may have heard — 
* fussily decency averni * — which means it’s an easy slide from 
the street fakir’s dry goods box to a desk in Wall Street. We've 
look that slide, but wc didn’t know exactly what was at the bottom 
of it. Now, you ought to be wise, but you ain’t. You’ve got New 
York w'isencss, which means that you judge a man by the outside 
of his clothes. That ain’t right. You ought to look at the lining 
and seams and the button-lioles. While we arc waiting for tlie 
patiol wagon you miglit get out your little stub pencil and take 
note^t for another funny piece in (he paper.” 

And then Buck turns to me and says: I don’t care what 

Atterbury thinks. He only pul in brains, and if he gets his capital 
out he’s lucky. But what do you say. Pick? ” 

“ Me? ” says I. “ You ought to know me, Buck. I didn’t know 
who was buying the stexk.” 

“ All right,” says Burk. And then he goes through the inside 
door into the main office and looks at the gang trying to squee?.e 
through the railing. Atterbury and his hat was gone. And Buck 
makes ’em a short speech. 

“ All you lambs get in line. You’re going to get your wool back. 
Don’t shove, so, Get in a line — a /ine — not a pile. Lady, will you 
please stop bleating? Your money’s waiting for you. Here, sonny, 
don’t climb over that railing; your dimes are safe. Don’t cry, 
sis; you ain’t out a cent. Get in iine, I say. Here, Pick, come and 
straighten ’em out and let ’em through and out by the other 
door.” 

Buck takes off his coat, pushes his silk hat on the back of his 
head, and lights up a reina victoria. He sits at the table with the 
boodle before him, all done up in neat packages. I gets the stock- 
holders strung out and marches ’em single file, through from the 
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main room; and the reporter passes ’em out of the side door into 
the liall aeain. As they go by. Buck takes up the stock and the 
(jold Bonds, paying ’em cash dollar for dollar, the same as they 
paid in. The slia reholders oi the Golcorida Gold Bond and 
invesfment Company can’t hardly believe it. They almost grabs 
the money out of Buck’s hands. Some of the women keep on 
crying, tor it’s a custom of the sex to cry when they have sorrow, 
to wet p when tlicy have joy, and to shed tears whenever they 
line! themselves without either. 

I’he old women’s fingers shake when they stuff the skads in the 
bosoms of their rusty dresses. 'I’he factory girls just stoop over 
and (lap (heir dry goods a second, and you hear the elastic go 
“ pop ” as the rurrciKy goes down in the ladies’ department of 
the “ Old Domestic Lisle-'flircad Bank.” 

Sonic ol the stockholders that had been doing the Jeremiah 
act the loudest outside had spasms of restored confidence and 
wantt:(l to leave the monc-y invested. ** Salt away that chicken 
fct‘d in your duds and skip along,” says Buck. “ What business 
have you got investing m bonds? The tea-pot or the crack in the 
wall b(*hind the clock for your hoard of pennies.” 

When the pretty girl in the red shawl cashes in Buck hands 
her an extra twenty. 

“ A wedding present,” says onr treasiucr, “ from the Golconda 
Company. And say — if Jakey ever lollows his nose, even at a 
lespcctlul distarue, around (he corner where Rosa Steinfeld lives, 
you are hereby authorised to knock a couple inches ol‘ it off.” 

When they was all paid off juid gone. Buck calls the newspaper 
rcfKirter and slioves the rest of the money over to him. 

” You begun this,” says Burk; “ now finish it. Over there are 
the books, showing every share and bond issued. Here’s the 
money to cover, except what we’ve spent to live on. You’ll have 
to act as receiver. I guess you’ll do the square thing on account 
of your paper. This is the best way we know how to settle it. 
Me and our substantial but applc-wcary vice-president are going 
to follow the example of our revered president and skip. Now, 
have you got enough news for to-day, or do you want to interview 
us on etiquette and the best way to make over an old taffeta 
skirt? ” 

“ News! ” says the newspaper man, taking his pipe out; “ do 
you think I could use this? I don’t want to lose my job. Suppose 
I go round to the office and tell ’em this happened. What’ll 
the managing editor say? He’ll just hand me a pass to Bellevue 
and tell me to come back w'hen I get cured. I might turn in 
a story about a sea serpent wiggling up Broadway, but I haven’t 
got the nerve to try ’em with a pipe like this. A get-rich quick — 
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excuse mo — i^ang giving back the boodl Oh, no. Fm not on 
the comic supplement.'’ 

** You can’t understand it, of course,” says Buck, with his hand 
on the door knob. ” Me and Pick ain’t Wall Streeters like you 
know ’em. We never allowed to swindle sick (dd women and 
working girls and take nit'kels olf ol kids. In the lines of graft 
we’ve worked we took money fiom the people tlie Lord made to 
be buncoed —sports and rounders and siiiatt Ahx ks and stree t 
crow'ds that always have a few dollars to ihrtjw .away, and farnifa's 
that wouldn’t ever be hapf)y if the grafters thdn’t come round 
and play with ’em when they ohl their crops. We never cared to 
fish for the kind oi suckers that bile heie. No, sir. We got too 
miuh respect for the profession and for ourselvas. Good-bye to 
you, Mr. Receiver.” 

” Here! ” says the journalist reporter; “ wait a minuted 'I'here’s 
a broker I know on the next floor. WaU till 1 put this tria k 
in his safe. 1 want you fellows to take a drink on me before you 
go.” 

” On yon? ” says Buck, winking solemn. ” Don’t you go and 
try to make ’em belu've at the oflue yon said that. 'I’hanks. Wc 
can’t spare the time, I reckon. S(» long.” 

And me and Buck slides out the dooi ; and that’s the way the 
Colconda Gompany went into involuntary liquefaction. 

If you had seen me and Buck the next night you’d have had to 
go to a little bum hotel over near the West Side ferry landings. 
Wc was in a little hack room, and I was filhng up a gross of six- 
ounce bottles with hydrant water colourcfl red with aniline and 
flavoured with cinnamon. Buck was smoking, contented, and 
he wore a deexmt br<jwn derby in place of his silk hat. 

” It’s a good thing, Pick,” says he, as he drove in the corks, 
** that we got Brady to Joan us his horse ami wagon for a week. 
We’ll rustle up a stake by then. 'Phis hair tonic’ll sell right along 
over in Jersey. Bald heads ain’t popular over there on account 
of the mosquitoes,” 

Directly I dragged out rny valise and went dowm in it for 
labels. 

“ Hair tonic labels are out,” says I. “ Only about a dozen on 
hand.” 

** Buy some more,” says Buck. 

We investigated our pockets and found we had just enough 
money to settle our hotel bill in the morning and pay our passage 
over the ferry. 

“ Plenty of the ‘ Shake-lhe-Shakes Chill Cure,* labels,” says 
1, after looking. 

” What more do you want? ” says Buck. “ Slap ’em on. The 
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chill season is just opening up in the Hackeasack low grounds. 
What’s hair, anyway, if you have to shake it off? ” 

Wc posted on the Chill Cure labels about half an hour and Burk 
says: 

“ Making an honest livings better than that Wall Street, 
anyhow; ain’t it, Pick? ” 

“ You bet,” says I. 


HOSTAGES TO MOMUS 


J NFVFR'got inside of the legitimate line of graft but once. 

But, one time, as 1 say, 1 reversed the decision of the revised 
statutes and undertook a thing that I*d have to apologise for even 
under the New Jersey trust laws. 

Me and CJaligula Polk, of Muskogee in the Creek Nation, was 
down in the Mexican State of Tamaulipas running a peripatetic 
lottery and monte game. Now selling lottery tickets is a govern- 
ment graft in Mexico, just like selling forty-eight cents’ worth of 
postage stamps for forty-nine Is over here. So uncle Porfirio he 
instructs the rurales to attend to our case. 

Rurahs? They’re a sort of country police; but don’t draw any 
mental crayon portraits of the worthy constable with a tin star 
and grey goatee. 'I'he rurales — well, if we’d mount our Supreme 
Court on broncos, arm ’em with Winchesters, and start ’em out 
afkT John Doe ct al. we’d have alx)ut the same thing. 

When the rumles started for us wc started for the States. They 
chased us as far as Matamoras. Wc hid in a brickyard; and that 
night we swum the Rio Grande, Caligula with a brick in each 
hand, absent-minded, which he drops upon the soil of Texas, 
forgetting he had ’em. 

From there we migrated to San Antone, and then over to New 
Orleans, where wc took a rest. And in that town of cotton hales 
and other adjuncts to female beauty we made the acquaintance 
of drinks invented by the Creoles during the period of Louey 
Cians, in which they are still served at the side doors. The most 
I can remember of this town is that me and Caligula and a French- 
man named McCarty — wait a minute; Adolph McCarty — was 
trying to make the French Quarter pay up the back trading 
stamps due on the Louisiana Purchase, when somebody hollers 
that the johndarms are coming. I have an insufficient recollection 
of buying two yellow tickets through a window; and I seemed 
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to see a man swing a lantern and say ‘*AI1 aboard !** I remembered 
no more except that the train butcher was covering me and 
Caligula up with Augusta J. Evans’s works and figs. 

When we become revised, we find that we have collided up 
against the State of Georgia at a spot hitherto unaccounted for in 
time tables except by an asterisk, which means that trains stop 
cvei’y other Thursday on signal by tc.aring up a rail. We was 
waked up in a yellow pine hotel by the noise of flowers and the 
smell of birds. Yes, sir, for the wind was banging sunflowers as 
big as buggy wheels against the wcatherboarding and the chicken 
loop right under the window. Me and Caligula dressed and went 
downstairs. 1 he landlord was shelling pt‘as on the front porch. 

was six feet of chills and fever, and Hongkong in complexion 
though in other respects he seemed amenable in the exercise of his 
sentiments and features. 

Caligula, who is a spokesman by birth, and a small man, 
though red-haired and impatient of painfulncss of any kind, 
speaks up. 

“ Pardner,” says he, good-morning, and be darned to you. 
W<»uld you mind telling us why we arc at.-^ We know the reason 
we are where, but can’t exactly figure out on account of at what 
place.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” says the landlord, “ I reckoned you-all 
would be inquiring this morning. You all dropped off of the 
nine-thirty train here last night; and you was right tight. Yes, 
you was right smart in liqiior. I can inform you that you arc now 
in the town of Mountain Valley, in the State of Georgia.” 

” On top of that,” says Caligula, “ don’t say that we can’t have 
anything to cat.” 

“ Sit down, gentlemen,” says the landlord, ** and in twenty 
minutes I’ll call you to the best breakfast you can get anywhere in 
town.” 

Thai breakfast turned 'out to be composed of fried bacon and 
a yellowish edifice that proved up something between pound cake 
and flexible sandstone. The landlord calls it corn pone; and 
then sets out a dish of the exaggerated breakfast food known as 
hominy; and so me and Caligula makes the acquaintance of the 
celebrated food that enabled every Johnny Rcb to lick one and 
two-thirds Yankees for nearly four years at a stretch. 

“ The wonder to me is,” says Caligula, ** that Uncle Robert 
Lee’s boys didn’t chase the Grant and Sherman outfit clear up into 
Hudson’s Bay. It would liavc made me that mad to cat this 
truck they call mahogany ! ” 

“ Hog and hominy,” I explains, “ is the staple food of this 
section.” 
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“ Then,” says Caligula, “ they ought to keep it where it 
belongs. I thought this was a hotel an ^ not a stable. Now, if we 
was in Muskogee at tlie St. Lucifer Ho ise, Td show you some 
breakfast grub. Antelope steaks and tned liver to begin on, and 
venison cutlets with chilt urn carne and pineapple fritters, and then 
some sardines and mixed pic kles; and top it olf with a can of 
ytillow clings and a bottle of beer. You won’t find a layout like 
that on the bill of alfairs of any of your Eastern rcstauraws.” 

“ Too lavish,” says I. ” Tve travelled, and T’m unprejudiced. 
There’ll never be a perfect breakfast eaten until some man grows 
arms long enough to stretch do n to New Orleans for his cofTee 
and over to Norfolk for his ro Is, and reaches up to Vermont and 
digs a slif-e of buKer out of a spring-house, and then turns a 
beehive close to a white clover patch out in Indiana for the rest. 
Then he’d come pretty close to making a mc'al on the amber that 
the gods eat cm Mount Olympia.” 

“ l\)o ephemeral,” says Caligula. ” I’d want ham and eggs, 
or rabbit stew, anyhow, for a chaser. Whul do you consider the 
most edifying and casual in the way of a dinner? ” 

“ I’ve been infatuated from time to time,” I answers, “ with 
fancy raniifu ations of grub such as terrapins, lobsters, reed birds, 
jambolaya, and caiivas-covcrcd ducks; but after all there's nothing 
less displeasing to me than a beefsteak smothered in mushrooms 
on a balcony in sound of the' Hroadway street cars, with a hand- 
organ playing down Ik'Iow, and the boys hollering extras about 
the latest suicide. For the wine, give me a reasonable Ponty 
Ckmy. And that’s all, except a demi-tasse ** 

” Well,” says Caligula, ” I rc^ekon in New' York you get to be 
a couniscer; and when you go around with a demi-tasse you are 
naturally bound to buy ’em stylish grub.” 

” It’s a great town for epicures,” says I. “ You’d soon fall into 
their ways it you was there.” 

” IVe heard it was,” says Caligula. “ But I reckon I wouldn’t. 
1 can polish my fingernails all they need myself.” 


2 

After breakfast we went out on the front porch, lighted up 
two of the landlord’s for de upas pcrfectos, and took a look at 
Georgia. 

riic instalment ol'sccnciy visible to the eye looked mighty poor. 
As far as we could see was red hills all washed down with gullies 
and scattered over with patches of piny woods. Blackberry 
bushes was all that kept the rain fences from falling down. About 
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fifteen miles over to the north was a little range of well-timbered 
mountains. 

That town of Mountain Valley wasn’t going. About a dozen 
people permeated along the sidewalks; but what you saw mostly 
was rain-barrels and roosters, and hoys poking around with stic ks 
in piles of ashes made by burning the scenery of Uncle Tom 
shows. 

And just then there passes down on the other side of the strt^et 
a high man in a long black coat and a beaver hat. All the pcojile 
in sight bowed, and some crossed the street to shake hands with 
him ; folks came out of stores and houses to holler at him; women 
leaned out of windows and smiled; and all the kids stopped 
playing to look at him. Our landlord stepped out oti the porrh 
and bent himself double like a carpenter’s rule, and sung out, 
“ Good-morning, Colonel,” when he was a dozen yards gone by. 

“ And Ls that Alc*xandcr, pa? *’ says Caligula to the landlord; 
“ and why is he called great? ” 

” Thai, gecjtlcmen,” says the landlord, “ is no ie.s.s than Colonel 
Jac kson Rockingham, the president of the Sunrise & I^denville 
'lap Railroad, mayor of Mountain Valley, and chauiuan ol' tlie 
IVrry County Board of immigration and public improvements.” 

“ Bccm away a good many years, hasn’t he? ” I askc'd, 

“ No, sir; Colonel Roekiiigham is going down to tlie post 
office for iiis mail. His fellow citizc^ns take- pleasure in grcH'ting him 
thus every morning. The colonel Ls our most prominent c.itizen, 
Bt'sidcis the height of the stock of the .Sunrise & Kdcnville 1 ap 
Railroad, he owns a thousand acres of that land across the creek. 
Mountain Valley, delights, sir, to honour a citizen of sue h wealth 
and public spirit.” 

I’or an hour that aficrncxui Caligula sat on the back of hLs 
neck on the porch and studied a newspaper, which was unusual 
in a man who dc'spised print. When he was tlirough he took me 
to the end of the porch among the sunlight and drying dishiowels. 
I knew that Caligula had invented a new graft. For he chewed 
the ends of his moustache and ran the left catch of his suspenders 
up and down, which was his way. 

” What is it now? ” I asks. “Just so it ain’t floating mining 
stock or raising Pennsylvania pinks, wc’Il talk it over.” 

“ Pennsylvania pinks? Oh, that refers to a coin-raising scheme 
of the Keystoners. 'I'hey burn the soles of old women’s feet to 
make them tell where their money’s hid.” 

Caligula’s words in business wa.s always few and biller. 

“ You see them mountains,” sed he, pointing. ” And you seen 
that colonel man that owns rai loads and cuts more ice when he 
goes to the post office than Roosevelt does when he cleans ’em out. 
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What we*re going to do is kidnap the latter into the former, and 
inflict a ransom of ten thousand dollars/* 

“ Illegality,** says I, shaking my head. 

“ I knew you’d say that,** said Caligula. ** At first sight it does 
seem to jar peace and dignity. But it don’t. I got the idea out 
of that newspaper. W’ould you commit aspersions on a equitable 
graft that the United States itself has condoned and indorsed and 
ratified? ” 

“ Kidnapping,” says I, “ is an immoral function in the de- 
rogatory list of the statutes. If the United States upholds it, it 
must be a recent enactment of ethics, along with race suicide and 
rural delivery.” 

“ Listen,” says Caligula, ** and I’ll explain the case set down 
in the papers. Here was a Greek citizen named Burdick Harris,” 
says he, “ captured for a graft by Africans; and the United States 
sends two gunboats to the State of Tangiers and makes the King 
of Morocco give up seventy thousand dollars to Raisuli.” 

“ Go slow,” says I. “ That sounds too international to take in all 
at once. It’s like ‘ thimble, thimble, who’s got the naturalisation 
papers? ” 

“ *Twas press despatches from Constantinople,” says Caligula. 

You’ll sec, six months from now. They’ll be confirmed by the 
monthly magazines; and then it won’t be long till you’ll notice 
’em alongside of photos of the Mount Pelee eruption photos in the 
wliile-you-gct-your-hair-cut weeklies. It’s all right. Pick. This 
African man Raisuli hides Burdick Harris up in the mountains, 
and advertises his price to the governments of different nations. 
Now, you wouldn’t think for a minute,” goes on Caligula, “ that 
John Hay would have chipped in and helped this graft along if it 
w'asn’t a square game, would you? ” 

” Why, no,” says I. ** I’ve always stood right in with Bryan’s 
policies, and I couldn’t consciously say a word against the Re- 
publican administration just now. But if Harris was a Greek, 
on what system of international protocols did Hay interfere? ” 

” It ain’t exactly set forth in the papers,” says Caligula. “ I 
suppose it’s a matter of sentiment. You know he wrote this 
poem, ‘ Little Breeches ’; and them Greeks wear little or none. 
But anyhow John Hay sends the Brooklyn and the Olympia over, 
and they cover Africa with thirty-inch guns. And then Hay cables 
after the health of the persona grata. ‘ And how arc they this 
morning? * he wires. ‘ Is Burdick Harris alive yet, or Mr. Raisuli 
dead? * And the King of Morocco sends up the seventy thousand 
dollars, and they turn Burdick Harris loose. And there’s not half 
the hard feelings among the nations about this little kidnapping 
matter as there was about the peace congress. And Burdick 
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Harris says to the reporters, in the Greek language, that he's 
often heard about the United States and, he admires Roosevelt 
next to Raisuli, who is one of the whitest and most gentlemanly 
kidnappers that he ever worked alongside of. So you see, Pick/* 
winds up Caligula, “ we’ve got the law on our side. We’ll cut 
this colonel man out of the herd, and corral him in them little 
mountains, and stick up his heirs and assigns for ten thousand 
dollars.** 

“ Well, you seldom little red-headed territorial terror,** I 
answers, “ you can*t bluff your uncle Tecumseh Pickens! 1*11 
be your company in this graft. But I misdoubt if you*ve absorbed 
the inwardness of this Burdick Harris case, Calig; and if on any 
morning we get a telegram from the Secretary of State asking 
about the health of the scheme, I propose to acquire the most 
propinquitous and celeritoiis mule in this section and gallop 
diplomatically over into the neighbouring and peaceful nation 
of Alabama.’* 


o 

J 

Me and Caligula spent the next lhr(‘e days investigating the 
bunch of mountains into which we proposed to kidnap Colonel 
Jackson T. Rockingham. We finally selected an upright slice 
of topography covered with bushes and trees that you could only 
reach by a secret path that we cut up the side of it* And the only 
way to reach the mountain was to follow up the bend of a branch 
that wound among the elevations. 

Then I took in hand an important subdivision of the proceed- 
ings. I went up to Atlanta on the train and laid in a two hundred 
and fifty dollar supply of the most gratifying and efficient lines 
of grub that money could buy, I always wap an admirer of 
viands in their more palliative and revised stages. Hog and 
hominy are not only inartistic to my stomach, but they give 
indigestion to my moral sentiments. And I thought of Colonel 
Jaclwon T. Rockingham, president of the Sunrise & Edcnville 
Tap Railroad, and how he would miss the luxury of his home 
fare as is so famous among wealthy Southerners. So I sunk half 
of mine and Caligula’s capital in as elegant a layout of fresh and 
canned provisions as Burdick Harris or any other professional 
kidnappee ever saw in a camp. 

I put another hundred in a couple of cases of Bordeaux, 
two quarts of cognac, two hundred Havana regalias with gold 
bands, and a camp stove and stools and folding cots, I wanted 
Colonel Rockingham to be comfortable; and I hoped after he 
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gave up the ten thousand dollars he would give me and Caligula 
as good a name for gentlemen and entertainers as the Greek man 
did the friend of his that made the United States his bill collector 
against Africa. When the goods came down from Atalanta, we 
hired a wagon, moved them up on the little mountain and 
established camp. And then we laid for the colonel. 

We caught him one morning about two miles out from Mountain 
Valley, on his way to look after some of his burnt umber farm land. 
He was an elegant old gentleman, as thin and tall as a trout rod, 
with frazzled shirt cuffs and specs on a black string. We explained 
to him, brief and easy, what we wanted; and Caligula showed 
him, careless, the handle of his forty-five under his coat. 

“ What? ” says Colonel Rockingham. “ Bandits in Perry 
County, Georgia! I shall see that the board of immigration and 
public improvements hears of this! ” 

“ Be so unfoolhardy as to climb into that buggy,” says Caligula, 
“ by order of the board of perforation and public depravity. 
This is a business meeting, and we’re anxious to adjourn sine 
qua non.” 

We drove Colonel Rockingham over the mountain and up the 
side of it as far as the buggy could go. Then we tied the horse, and 
took our prisoner on foot up to the camp. 

** Now, colonel,” I says to him, ” we’re after the ransom, me 
and my partner; and no harm will come to you if the King of 
Mor — if your friends send up the dust. In the meantime, we arc 
gentlemen the same as you. And if you give us your word not to 
try to escape, the freedom of the camp is yours.” 

” I give you my word,” says the colonel. 

** All right,” says I ; ** and now it’s eleven o’clock and me and 
Mr. Polk will proceed to inoculate the occasion with a few wcU- 
timed trivialities in the line of grub.” 

” Thank you,” says the colonel ; I believe I could relish a 
slice of bacon and a plate of hominy.” 

“ But you won’t,” says I, emphatic. “ Not in this camp. We 
soar in higher regions than them occupied by your celebrated but 
repulsive dish.” 

While the colonel read his paper, me and Caligula took off our 
coats and went in for a little luncheon de luxe just to show him. 
Caligula was a fine cook of the Western brand. He could toast a 
buftklo or a fricasse in a couple of steers as easy as a woman could 
make a cup of tea. He was gifted in the way of knocking together 
edibles when haste and muscle and quantity was to be considered. 
He held the record west of the Arkansas River for frying pancakes 
with his left hand, broiling venison cutlets tvith his right and 
skinning a rabbit with his teeth at the same time. But I could do 
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things en casserole and d la creole^ and handle the oil and tabasco 
as gently and nicely as a French chef. 

So at twelve o’clock we had a hot lunch ready that looked like 
a banquet on a Mississippi River steamboat. We spread it on 
the tops of two or three big lx>xes, opened two quarts of the retl 
wine, set the olives and a canned oyster cocktail and a ready-made 
Martini by the colonel’s plate, and called him to grub. 

Colonel Rockingham drew up his campstool, wiped off his 
specs, and looked at the things on the table. I’hcn I thought he 
was swearing; and I felt mean because I hadn’t taken more pains 
with the victuals. But he wasn’t; he was asking a blessing; and 
me and Caligula hung our heads and I saw a tear drop from the 
colonel’s eye into his cocktail. 

I never saw a man eat with so much earnestness and application 
— not hastily like a grammarian or one of the canal, but slow 
and appreciative, like a anaconda, or a real vive bonjour. 

In an hour and a half the colonel leaned back. 1 brought him 
a pony of brandy and his black coffee, and set the box of Havana 
regalias on tlie table. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, blowing out the smoke and trying to 
breathe it back again, “ when we view the eternal hills and the 
smiling and beneficent landscape, and reflect upon the goodness 
of the Creator who ” 

“ Excuse me, colonel,” says I, “ but there’s some business to 
attention to now”; and I brought out paper and ptn and ink 
and laid ’em before him. ” Who do you want to send to for the 
money? ” 1 asks. 

“ I reckon,” says he, after thinking a bit, “ to the vice-president 
of our railroad, at the general oHiccs of the Company in Edcn- 
ville.” 

“ How far is it to Kdcnville from here? ” I asked. 

About ten miles,” says he. 

Then I dictated these lines, and Colonel Rockingham wrote 
them out: 

I am kidnapped and held prisoner by two desperate outlaws 
in a place which is useless to attempt to find. They demand ten 
thousand dollars at once for my release. The amount must he 
raised immediately, and these directions followed. Come alone 
with the money to Stony Creek, which runs out of Blacktop 
Mountains. Follow the bed of the creek till you come to a big 
flat rock on the left bank on which is marked a cross in red chalk. 
Stand on the rock and wave a white flag. A guide will come to 
you and conduct you to where I am held. Lose no time. 
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After the colonel had finished this, he asked permission to tack 
on a postscript about how white he was being treated, so the 
railroad wouldn’t feel uneasy in its bosom about him. We agreed 
to that. He wrote down that he had just had lunch with the two 
desperate ruffiaas; and then he set down the whole bill of fare, 
irom cocktails to coflee. He wound up with the remark that 
dinner would be ready about six, and would probably be a more 
licentious and intemperate affair than lunch. 

Me and Caligula read it, and decided to let it go; for we, 
being cooks, were amenable to praise, though it sounded out of 
place on a sight draft for ten thoitsand dollars. 

I took the letter over to the Mountain Valley road and watched 
for a raes«^e igcr. By and by a coloured equestrian came along 
on horseback, riding towards Edenville. I gave him a dollar to 
take the letter to the railroad offices; and then I went back to 
camp. 


4 

Aboid four o’clock in the afternoon, Caligula, who was acting 
as lookout, calls to me: 

“ I have to report a white shirt signalling on the starboard 
bow, sir.” 

I went down the mountain and brought back a fat, red man 
in an alpaca coat and no collar. 

“ Gentlemen,” says Colonel Rockingham, “ allow me to 
introduce my brother, Captain Duval G. Rockingham, vicc- 
jircsident of the Sunrise & Edenville Tap Railroad.” 

“ Otherwise the King of Morocco,” says I. “ I reckon you don’t 
mind my counting the ransom just as a business formality.” 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” says the fat man, ” not when it comes. 
1 turned that matter over to our second vice-president. I was 
anxious after Brother Jackson’s safetiness. I reckon he’ll be 
along right soon. What does that lobster salad you mentioned 
taste like, Brother Jackson? ” 

“ Mr. Vice-President,” says I, ” you'll oblige us by remaining 
here till the second V. P. arrives. This is a private rehearsal, and 
we don’t want any roadside spectators selling tickets.” 

In half an hour Caligula sings out again: 

“ Sail ho! I.ooks like an apron on a broomstick.” 

I perambulated down the cliff again, and escorted up a man 
six fool three, with a sandy beard and no other dimensions that 
you could notice. Thinks I to myself, if he’s got ten thousand 
dollars on his person it’s in one bill and folded lengthwise. 
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** \fr. Patterson G, Coble, our second vice-president,” announces 
tl^e colonel. 

“ Glad to know you, gentlemen,” says this Coble. ” I came up 
to disseminate the tidings that Major 'Fallahassec Tucker our 
general passenger agent, is now negotiating a peach-crate full of 
our railroad bonds with the Perry County Bank for a loan. My 
dear Colonel Rockingham was that chicken gumbo or cracked 
goobers on the bill of fare in your note? Me and the conductor 
of fifty-six was having a dispute about it.” 

” Another while wings on the rocks! ” hollers Caligula. “ If 
I see any more I’ll fire on ’em and swear they was torpedo-boats! ” 

The guide goes down again, and convoys into the lair a person 
in blue overalls carrying an amount of inebriety and a lantern. 

I am so sure that this is Major 'Fucker that I don’t even ask him 
until we are up above; and then I discover that it is Uncle 
Timothy, the yard switchman at Edcnville, who is sent ahead to 
flag our understandings with the gossip that Judge Prendergast, 
the railroad’s attorney, is in the process of mortgaging Colonel 
Rockingham’s farming lands to make up the ransom. 

While he is talking, two men crawl I'rom under the bushes into 
camp, and Caligula, with no white flag to disinter him from his 
plain duty, draws his gun. But again Colonel Rockingham 
intervenes and introduces Mr. Jones and Mr. Batts, engineer and 
fireman of train number forty-two. 

T'.xcusc us,” says Batts, ” but me and Jim have hunted squirrels 
all over this mounting, and wc don’t need no white flag. Was 
that straight, colonel, al)out the plum pudding and pineapples 
and real store cigars? ” 

” Towel on a fishing-pole in the offing! ” howls Caligula. 

” Suppose it’s the firing line of the freight conductors and brake- 
man.” 

” My last trip down,” says I, wiping off my fare. ” If the 
S. & E. T. wants to run an exctirsion up here jtist because we 
kidnapped their president, let ’em. We’ll put out our sign. 

‘ The Kidnapper’s Cafe and Trainmen’s Home,’ ” 

This time I caught Major Tallahassee Tucker by his own 
confession, and I felt easier. I asked him into the creek, so I 
could drown him if he happened to be a track walker or caboose 
porter. All the way up the mountain he drivelled to me about 
asparagus on toast, a thing that his intelligence in lift; had skipped. 

Up above I got his mind segregated from ibod and asked if he 
had raised the ransom. 

” My dear sir.” says he, ” I succeeded in negotiating a loan 
on thirty thousand dollars worth of the bonds of our railroad, 
and ” 
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“ Never mind just now, major,” says I. “ It’s all right, then. 
Wait till after dinner, and we’ll settle the business. All of you 
gentlemen,” I continues to the crowd, “ are invited to stay to 
dinner. Wc have mutually trusted one another, and the white 
flag is supposed to wave over the proceedings.” 

“ The correct idea,” says Caligula, who was standing by me. 
“ Two baggage-masters and a ticket agent dropped out of a tree 
wliile you was below the last time. Did the major man bring the 
money? ” 

“ He says,” 1 answered, “ that he succeeded in negotiating the 
loan.” 

If any cooks ever earned ten thousand dollars in twelve hours 
me and Caligula did that day. At six o’clock wc spread the top 
oi’ the mountain with as fine a dinner as the personnel of any 
railroad ever engulfed. We opened all the wine, and wc con- 
cocted entrees and pikes de resisfanccy and stirred up little savoury 
chef de cuisines and organised a mass of grub such as has seldom 
instigated out of canned and bottled goods. The railroad gathered 
around it, and the wassail and diversions was intense. 

After the feast me and Caligula, in the line of business, takes 
Major Tucker to one side and talks ransom. The major pulls 
out an agglomeration of currency about the size of the price of a 
town lot in the suburbs of Rabbilville, Arizona, and makes this 
outcry. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, ** the stock of the Sunrise & Edcnville 
railroad has depreciated some. The best I could do with thirty 
thousand dollars* worth of the bonds was to secure a loan of 
eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents. On the farming lands of 
Colonel Rockingham, Judge Prendergast was able to obtain, on 
a ninth mortgage, the sum of fifty dollars. You will find the 
amourU, one hundred and thirty-seven fifty, correct.” 

” A railroad j^resident,” said I, looking this Tucker in the eye, 
” and the owner of a thousand acres of land; and yet ” 

“ Gentlemen,” says Tucker, “ The railroad is ten mile^ long. 
'I'licre don’t any train run on it except when the crew goes out 
in the pines and gathci's enough lightwood knots to get up steam. 
A long time ago, when limes was good, the net earnings used to 
run as high £is eighteen dollars a week. Colonel Rockingham’s 
land has been sold for taxes thirteen times. There hasn’t been 
a peach crop in this part of Georgia for two years. The wet spring 
killed the watermelons. Nobody around here has money enough 
to buy fertilizer; and land is so poor the corn crop failed, and 
there wasn’t enough grass to support the rabbits. All the people 
have had to eat in this section for over a year is hog and hominy, 
and ” 
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** Pick,” interrupts Caligula, mussing up his red hair, “ what 
are you going to do with that chicken-feed? ” 

I hands the money back to Major Tucker; and then I goes 
over to Colonel Rockingham and slaps him on the back. 

“ Colonel,” says I, “ I hope you’ve enjoyed our little joke. We 
don’t want to carry it too far. Kidnappers! Well, wouldn’t it 
tickle your uncle? My name’s Rhinegclder, and I’m a nephew of 
Chauncy Depew. My friend’s a second cousin of the editor of 
Puck, So you can sec. We arc down South enjoying ourselves 
in our humorous way. Now, there’s two quarts of cognac to 
open yet, and then the joke’s over.” 

What’s the use to go into details? One or two will be enough. 

I remember Major Tallahassee Tucker playing on a Jews’-harp, 
and Caligula waltzing with his head on the watch pocket of a 
tail baggage-master. I hesitate to refer to the- cake-walk done 
by me and Mr. Patterson G. Coble with Colonel Jackson T. 
Rockingham between us. 

And even on the next morning, when you wouldn’t think it 
possible, there was a consolation lor me and Caligula. We knew 
that Raisuli himself never made half the hit with Burdick Harris 
that we did wuh the Sunrise & Edenvillc Tap Railroad. 
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O H AN cast-bound train I went into the smoker and found 
Jefferson Peters, the only man with a br^in west of the 
Wabash River who can use his cerebrum and cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata at the same time. 

Jeff is in the line of uiiillcgal graft. He is not to be dreaded by 
widows and orphans; he is a reducer of surplusage. His favourite 
disguise is that of the target-bird at which the spendthrift or 
the reckless investor may shy a few inconsequential dollars. He 
is readily voc'alised by tobacco; so, with the aid of two thick and 
easy-burning brevas, I got the story of his latest Autolycan 
adventure. 

” In my line of business,” said Jeff, ” the hardest thing is to 
find an upright, trustworthy, strictly honourable partner to work 
a graft with. Some of the best men I ever worked with in a 
swindle would resort to trickery at times. 

So, last summer, I thinks I will go over into this section of 
country where I hear the serpent has not yet entered, and see if I 
can find a partner naturally gifted with a talent for crime, but 
not yet contaminated by success. 
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“ I found a village that seemed to show the right kind of a 
layout. The inhabitants hadn’t found out that Adam had been 
dispossessed, and were going right along naming the animals 
and killing snakes just as if they were in the Garden of Eden, 
'i'hcy call this town Mount Nebo, and it’s up near the spot where 
Kentucky and West Virginia and North Carolina corner together, 
Them States don’t meet? Well, it was in that neighbourhood, 
anyway. 

“ After putting in a week proving I wasn’t a revenue officer, 
I went over to the store where the rude fourflushen of the hamlet 
lied, to see if I could get a line on the kind of man I wanted. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,* says I, after we had rubbed noses and gathered 
’round the dried-apple barrel. * I don’t suppose there’s another 
community in the whole world into which sin and chicanery 
has less extensively permeated than this. Life here, where all the 
women are brave and propitious and all the men honest and 
expedient, must, indeed, be an idol. It reminds me,’ says I, 
* of Goldstein’s beautiful ballad entitled “ The Deserted Village,” 
which says: 

** ‘ III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey; 

What art can drive its charms away? 

The judge rode slowly down the lane, mother. 

For I’m to be Queen of the May.* 

” * Why, yes, Mr. Peters,’ says the storekeeper. * I reckon we 
air about as moral and torpid a community as there be on the 
mounting, according to censuses of opinion; but I reckon you 
ain’t ever met Rufe Tatum.* 

” ‘ Why, no,’ says the town constable, ‘ he can’t hardly have 
ever. That air Rufe is shore the monstrousest scalawag that has 
escaped hangin’ on the galluses. And that puts me in mind that 
1 ought to have turned Rufe out of the lock-up day before yester- 
day. The thirty days he got* for killin’ Yance Goodloe was up 
then. A day or two more won’t hurt Rufe, any, tliough.* 

“ ‘ Shucks, now,’ says I, in the mountain idiom, ‘ don’t tell me 
there’s a man in Mount Nebo as bad as that.* 

“ ‘ Worse,’ says the storekeeper. ‘ He steals hogs.’ 

** I think I will look up this Mr. Tatum; so a day or two after 
the constable turned him out I got acquainted with him and invited 
him out on the edge of town to sit on a log and talk business. 

** What I wanted was a partner with a natural rural make-up 
to play a part in some little one-act outrages that I was going to 
book with the Pitfall & Gin circuit in some of the Western towns; 
ay)d this R. Tatum was born for the role as sure as nature cast 
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Fairbanks for the stuff that kept Eliza from sinking into the riv^er. 

“He was about the size of a first baseman; and he had 
ambiguous blue eyes like the china dog on the mantelpiece that 
Aunt Harriet used to play with when she was a child. His hair 
waved a little bit like the statue of the dinkus»thrower in the 
vacation at Rome, but the colour of it reminded you of the 
‘ Sunset in the Grand Canon, by an American Artist/ that they 
hang over the stove-pipe holes in the salongs. He was the Reub, 
without needing a touch. You’d have known him for one, even 
if you*d seen him on the vaudeville stage with one cotton suspender 
and a straw over his ear. 

“ I told him what I wanted, and found him ready to jump at 
the job. 

“ ‘ Overlooking such a trivial little peccadillo as the habit of 
manslaughter,* says I, * what have you accomplished in the way 
of indirect brigandage or non-actionable thriftiness that you could 
point to, with or without pride, as an evidence of our qualifications 
for the position ? * 

“ ‘ Why,* says he, in his kind of Southern system of procrastinated 
accents, ‘ hain’t you heard tell? I’hcrc ain’t any man, black or 
white, in the Blue Ridge that can tote off a shoat as easy as I can 
without bein’ heard, seen, or cotched. I can lift a shoat,’ he goes 
on, ‘ out of a pen, from under a porch, at the trough, in the woods, 
day or night, anywhere or anyhow, and I guarantee nohotly 
won’t hear a squeal. It’s all in the way you grab hold of ’em and 
carry ’em afterwards. Some day,* goes on this gentle despoiler 
of pig-pens, ’ I hope to become reckernised as , the champion 
shoat-stealer of the world.’ 

“‘It’s proper to be ambitious,* says I; * a|id hog-stealing 
will do very well for Mount Nebo; but in the outside world, 
M. Tatum, it would be considered as crude a piece of business as 
a bear raid on Bay State Gas. However, it will dp as a guarantee 
of good faith. We’ll go into partnership. I’ve got a thousand 
dollars cash capital; and with that homeward-plods atmosphere 
of yours we ought to be able to win out a few shares of Soon 
Parted, preferred, in the money market.’ 

“ So I attaches Rufe, and we go away from Mount Nebo down 
into die lowlands. And all the way I coach him for his part in the 
grafts I had in mind. I had idled away two months on the Florida 
coast, and was feeling all to the Ponce de Leon, besides having 
so many new schemes up my sleeve that I had to wear kimonoi 
to hold ’em. 

“ I intended to assume a funnel shape and mow a path nine 
miles wide through the farming belt of the Middle West; so we 
headed in that direction. But when we got as far as Lexington 
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we found Binkley Brothers* circus there, and the blue-grass 
peasantry romping into town and pounding the Belgian blocks 
with their hand-peggt^ sabots as artless and arbitrary as an extra 
session of a Datto Bryan duma. I never pass a circus without 
pulling the valve-cord and coming down for a little Key West 
money; so I engaged a couple of rooms and board for Rufe and 
me at a house near the circus grounds, run by a widow lady 
named Pcevy. Then I took Rufe to a clothing store and gent’s- 
oijtfitted him. He showed up strong, as I knew he would, after 
he was rigged up in the ready-made rutabaga regalia. Me and 
old Misfitzky stuffed him into a bright blue suit with a Nile-green 
visible plaid effect, and riveted on a fancy vest of a light Tuskegee 
Normal tan colour, a red necktie, and the yellowest pair of shoes 
in town. 

They were the first clothes Rufe had ever worn except the 
gingham layette and the butternut top-dressing of his native 
kraal, and he looked as sclf-conscious as an Igorrotc with a new 
nose-ring. 

“ That night I went down to the circus tents and opened a small 
shell game, Rufe was to be the capper. I gave him a roll of 
phony currency to bet with and kept a bunch of it in a special 
pocket to pay his winnings out of. No; I didn’t mistrust 
him; but I simply can’t manipulate the ball to lose when I 
see real money bet. My fingers go on a strike every time I try 
it. 

“ I sot up my little table and began to show them how easy it 
was to guess which shell the little pea was under. The unlettered 
hinds gathered in a thick semi-circle and began to nudge elbows 
and banter one another to bet. Then was when Rufe ought to 
have single-footed up and called the turn on the little joker 
for a few tens and fives to get them started. But, no Rufe. I’d 
seen him two or three times walking about and looking at the 
side-show pictures with his mouth full of peanut candy; but he 
never came nigh. 

The crowd piked a little; but trying to work the shells without 
a capper is like fishing without bait. I closed the game with only 
forty-two dollars of the unearned increment, while I had been 
counting on yanking the yeomen for two hundred at least. I 
went home at eleven and went to bed, I supposed that the circus 
had proved too alluring for Rufe, and that he had succumbed 
to it, concert and all ; but I meant to give him a lecture on general 
business principles in the morning. 

“Just after Morpheus had got both my shoulders to the shuck 
mattress I hears a houseful of unbecoming and ribald noises like 
a youngster screeching with green-apple colic. I opens my door 
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and calls out in the hall for the widow lady, and when she sticks 
her head out, I says: ‘Mrs. Peevy, ma’am would you mind 
choking off’ that kid of yours so that honest people can get their 
rest? ’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ says she, ‘ it’s no child of mine. It’s the pig squealing 
that your friend Mr. Tatum brought home to his room a couple 
of hours ago. And if you are uncle or second cousin or brother to 
it, rd appreciate your stopping its mouth, sir, yourself, if you 
please.* 

“ I put on some of the polite outside habiliments of external 
society and went into Rufe’s room. He had gotten up and lit his 
lamp, and was pouring some milk into a tin pan on the floor for 
a dingy- white, half-grown, squealing pig. 

“ ‘ How is this, Rufe? ’ says I. ‘ You flimflammed in your part 
of the work to-night and put the game on crutches. And how dc 
you explain the pig? It looks like back-sliding to me.’ 

“ ‘ NoWj^don’t be too hard on me, Jeff’,’ says he. ‘ You know 
how long I’ve been used to stealing shoats. It’s got to be habit 
with me. And to-night when I see such a fine chance, I couldn't 
help takin* it.* 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ' maybe you’ve really got klcptopigia. And 
maybe when we get out of the pig belt you’ll turn your mind to 
higher and more remunerative misconduct. Why you should 
want to stain your soul with such a distasteful, feeble-minded, 
perverted, roaring beast as that I can’t understand.* 

“ ‘ Why, Jeff,’ says he, * you ain’t in sympathy with shoats. 
You don’t understand ’em like I do. This here seems to me to 
be an animal of more than common powers of ration and intellig- 
ence. He walked half across the room on his hind legs a while 
ago.’ 

* Well, I’m going back to bed,’ says I. * See if you can 
impress it upon your friend’s ideas of intelligence that he’s not 
to make so much noise.* 

“ ‘ He was hungry,’ says Rufe. ‘ He’ll go to sleep and keep 
quiet now.* 

“ I always get up before breakfast and read the morning paper 
whenever I happen to be within the radius of a Hoe cylinder 
or a Washington hand-press. The next morning I got up early, 
and found a Lexington daily on the front porch where the carrier 
had thrown it. The first thing I saw in it was a double-column 
ad on tlic front page that read like this: 

FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 

Tlie above amount will be paid, and no questions asked, for 
the return, alive and uninjured of Beppo, the famous European 
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educated pig, that strayed or was stolen from the side-show tents 
of Binkley Bros*, circus last night. 

Geo B. Tapley, Business Manager, 

At the circus grounds, 

I folded up the paper flat, put it into my inside pocket, and 
went to Rufe’s room. He was nearly dressed, and was feeding the 
pig with the rest of the milk and some apple peelings. 

“ ‘ Well, well, well, good-morning all,' I says, hearty and 
amiable. ‘ So we are up? And piggy is having his breakfast, 
What had you intended doing with that pig. Rule? ’ 

“ ‘ I’m going to crate him up,* says Rufe, ‘ and express him to 
ma in Mount Nebo. He’ll be company for her while I am away,* 
“ ‘ He’s a mighty fine pig,’ says I, scratching him on the back, 
“ ‘ You called him a lot of names last night,’ says Rufe. 

“ ‘ Oh, well,* says I, ‘ he looks better to me this morning. I was 
raised on a farm and I’m very fond of pigs. I used t# go to bed at 
sundown, so I never saw one by lamplight before. Tell you what 
I’ll do, Rufe,* I says. * I’ll give you ten dollars for that pig.* 
“ * I reckon I wouldn’t sell this shoat,* says he. ‘ If it was any 
other one I might.’ 

“ ‘ Why not this one? * I asked, fearful that he might know 
something. 

“ * Why, because,* says he, ‘ it was the grandest achievement of 
my life. There ain’t airy other man that could have done it. II 
I ever have a fireside and children, I’ll sit beside it and tell ’em 
bow their daddy toted off a slioat from a whole circus full of 
people. And maybe my grandchildren, too. They’ll certainly bo 
proud of a whole passcl. Wliy,’ says be, ‘ there was two tents, 
one openin’ into the other. This shoat was on a platform, tied 
with a little chain. I seen a giant and a lady with a fine chance ol 
bushy white hair in the other tent. I got the shoat and craw'led 
out from under the canvas without him squeakin’ as loud as a 
mouse. I put him under my coat, and I must have passetl a 
hundred folk before I got out where the streets was dark. I reckon 
I wouldn’t sell that shoat, Jeff’. I’d want ma to keep it, so there’d 
be a witness to what I done,* 

* The pig won’t live long enough,* I says, ‘ to use as an 
exhibit in your senile fireside mendacity. Your grandchildren 
will have to take your word for it. I’ll give you one hundred 
dollars for the animal.’ 

“ Rufe looked at me astonished. 

“ * The shoat can’t be worth anything like that to you,’ he says* 

‘ What do you want*him for? * 

** ‘ Viewing me casuistically,’ says I, with a rare smile, * you 
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wouldn’t think llmt IVe got an artistic side to my temper, hut 
I have. Pm a collector of pigs. Pve scoured the world for 
unusual pigs. Over in the Wabash Valley Pve got a hog ran(h 
with most every specimen on it, from a Merino to a Poland China. 
This looks like a blooded pig to me, Rufe,* says I. ‘ I believe it’s 
a genuine Berkshire. Thai’s why Pd like to have it.’ 

“ ‘ Pd shore like to accommodate you,’ says he, * but Pve got 
the artistic tenement, too. I don’t see why it ain’t art when you 
can steal a shoat better than anybody else can. Shoats is a kinfl 
of inspiration and genius with me. Specially this one. I wouldn’t 
take two hundred and fifty for that animal.’ 

“ ‘ Now, listen,* says I, wiping off my forehead. ‘ It’s not so 
much a matter of business with me as it is art; and not so much 
art as it is philanthrophy. Being a connoisseur and disseminator 
of pigs, I wouldn’t feel like Pd done my duty to the wwld unless 
I added that Berkshire to my collection. Not intrinsically, but 
according to the ethics of pigs as friends and coadjutors of man- 
kind, I offer you five hundred dollars for the animal.’ 

“ ‘Jeff,’ says this pork e.slhcte, ‘ it ain’t money; it’s sentiment 
with me.’ 

“ * Seven hundred,’ says T. 

“ ‘ Make it eight lumdred,’ says Rufc, ‘ and I’ll crush the 
sentiment out of my heart.’ 

“ I went under my clothes for my money-belt, and counted 
him out forty iwenly-dollar gold certificates. 

“ * I’ll ju.st take him to my own room,* says I, ' and lock him up 
till after breakfast.’ 

“ I took the pig by the hind leg. He turned on a squeal like the 
steam calliope at the circus. 

“ ‘ Let me tote him in for you,’ says Rufe; and he picks up the 
beast under one arm, holding his snout with the Other hand, and 
packs him into my room like a sleeping baby. 

“ After breakfast Rufe, who had a chronic case of haberdashery 
ever since I got his trousseau, says he believes he will amble down 
to Misfitzky’s and look over some royal-purple socks. And then 
I got as busy as a one-armed man with the nettle-rash pasting on 
wallpaper, I found an old negro man with an express wagon to 
hire; and we tied the pig in a sack and drove down to the circus 
grounds. 

“ I found George B. Taplcy in a little lent with a window 
flap open. He was a fattish man with an immediate eye. in a 
black skull-cap with a four-ounce diamond screwed into the bosom 
of his red sweater. 

** ‘ Are you George B. Tapley? ’ I asks. 

“ ‘ I swear it,’ says he. 
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“ ‘ Well, I’ve got it,* says 1. 

“ ‘ Designate,* says he. ‘ Are you the guinea pigs for the 
Asiatic python or the alfalfa for the sacred buffalo? * 

“ ‘ Neither,* says I. ‘ I’ve got Beppo, the educated hog, in a 
sack in that wagon. I found him rooting up \hc flowers in my 
front yard this morning. I’ll take the five thousand dollars in 
large bills, if it’s handy.* 

“ George B. hustles out of his tent, and asks me to follow. We 
went into one of the side-shows. In there was a jet black pig 
with a pink ribbon around his neck lying on some hay and eating 
carrots that a man was feeding to him. 

“ ‘ Hey, Mac,’ calls G. B. ‘ Nothing wrong with the world-wide 
tliis morning, is there? ’ 

“ ‘ Him? No,’ says the man. ‘ He’s got an appetite like a 
chorus girl at 1 a.m.’ 

“ ‘ How’d you get this pipe? * says Tapley to me. ‘ Eating too 
many pork chops last night? * 

“ I pulls out the paper and shows him the ad. 

“ ‘ Fake,’ says he. ‘ Don’t know anything about it. You’ve 
beheld with your own eyes the marvellous, world-wide porcine 
wonder of the four-footed kingdom eating with preternattiral 
sagacity his matutinal meal, unstrayed and unslolc. Good 
morrfing.* 

“ I was beginning to see. I got in the wagon and told Uncle 
Ned to drive to the most adjacent orifice of the nearest alley. 
There I took out my pig, got the range carefully for the other 
opening, set his sights, and gave him such a kick that he went out 
the other end of the alley twenty feet ahead of his squeal. 

“ Then I paid Uncle Ned his fifty cents, and walked down to 
the newspaper office. I wanted to hear it in cold syllables. I got 
the advertising man to his window. 

“ ‘ To decide a bet,’ says I, ‘ wasn’t the man who had this ad 
put in last night short and fat, with long black whiskers and a 
clul>foot? ’ 

“ ‘ He was not,’ says the man. ‘ He would measure about six 
feet by four and a half inches, with corn-silk hair, and dressed like 
the pansies of the conservatory.’ 

“ At dinner time I went back to Mrs. Peevy’s. 

“ ‘ Shall I keep some soup hot for Mr. Tatum till he comes 
back? * she asks. 

“ ‘ If you do, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ you’ll more than exhaust for 
firewood all the coal in the bosom of the earth and all the forests 
on the outside of it.’ 

“ So there, you see,” said Jefferson Peters, in conclusion, “ how 
hard it is ever to find a fair-minded and honest business-partner.” 
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But/* I began, with the freedom of long acquaintance, “ the 
rule should work both ways. If you had offered to divide the 

reward, you would not have lost ** 

Jeff’s look of dignified reproach stopped me. 

“ That doesn’t involve the same principles at all,” said he. 
“ Mine was a legitimate and moral attempt at speculation. Buy 
low and sell high — don’t Wall Street indorse it? Bulls and bears 
and pigs — what’s the difference? Why not brisdes as well as 
horns and fur? ” 
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